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because the G.W.G. label means inherent 
quality . . . clean smart looks . . . excel¬ 
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It’s the balanced gasoline, loaded with extra power for your tractor, truck 
or car. Emergency power for the hard, tough going . . . alert, flashing 
power for the highway ... a steady stream of smooth power — day-in, 
day-out. 

Superior Fire-Power makes this fine performance possible. Molecules 
were split and scientifically rebuilt to load every gallon of Texaco 
F1RICHIEF Gasoline with extra Fire-Power. It’s “tailor-made” for tractor, 
truck and car engines. 

Texaco TIKE CHIEF gives you smooth performance, steady pulling 
power and longer engine life. Try it and see what we mean. Call your 
McColl-Frontenac representative today. 


What Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline Offers the Farmer 


Insulated against heat, to resist the 
effect of high engine temperatures 
and prevent the formation of varnish¬ 
like deposits i . . Insulated against 
cold, to provide proper fluidity at 
low temperatures . . . the premium 
quality oil in the popular price 
range! 


Steady all-around 
engine performance. 


Good mileage on the 
highway. 


Power to pull when the 
going is tough 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

TUNE iN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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A TRUCK that fits your haul¬ 
ing job will give you better 
performance . . . and operate at 
lower cost. So . . . when you buy 
a Dodge "Job-Rated” truck built 


powered with the right one of 7 
engines — plus the right gear 
ratio — will provide the pulling 
power you need . . . with the 
economy you want. 


make sure you get exactly the 
right clutch, transmission, rear 
axle — the right units through¬ 
out — for "top” performance 
with your loads, over your roads. 


to fit your job — you save 
money. - 

A Dodge "Job-Rated” truck 


Your Dodge dealer will help you 
select a Dodge truck from over 
30 different chassis models. He’ll 
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1SK a real old Maritimer to expatiate on Maritime 

/\ Rights and on your head he will launch a 
2 tirade about Maritime Wrongs. Adopting the 
same technique, but putting it in reverse, I 
have called this article Maritime Wrongs though it 
will deal exclusively with Maritime Rights. 

Something happened to the economy of the Mari¬ 
time provinces in the years succeeding confederation. 
In 1867 they were by far the most advanced and 
prosperous area in the new born Dominion of Canada. 
Thousands of square miles of forest resounded every 
winter to the woodman’s axe and the crash of falling 
timber. Every summer the saw mill whistles sum¬ 
moned thousands to work. Was not Paul Bunyan, the 
fabulous lumberjack, a native of New Brunswick? 

No race of men ever excelled or equalled the Mari- 
timers in building wooden ships and sailing them. The 
narrative of that most romantic episode in Canadian 
history was rescued from oblivion by Frederick Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, in his Wooden Ships and Iron Men. 
Read that book and you will run across the names 
of remote Pacific islands, once as familiar to Mari¬ 
time bred seamen as the names of their native ham¬ 
lets, but which passed out of the vocabulary of Can¬ 
adians until they appeared in the news despatches 
during the recent Pacific war. 

But all that was to pass “as snow from the fence in 
springtime.” They still cut logs but the old timber 
kings wouldn’t use these little sticks as skids for real 
logs. The wooden ships, fastest of their, kind in the 
world, gave place to steam propelled iron tramps. 
“He has left the sea and gone to steam,” the old 
seamen would say of the man who forsook canvas 
and took a “job” on the new kind of vessel. 

Gone as snow from the fence in springtime! But it 
brought no springtime to the Mari times. It brought 
decades of stagnation. But tongues and pens did not 
stagnate. What some of the old boys said and wrote 
about confederation fairly sizzled and smoked. One 
of them, in the Annapolis Valley, who died last 
spring, regularly flew the Union Jack at half mast 
on Dominion Day. 

But the Passamaquoddy duck is dead. The Pas- 
samaquoddy duck always flew backwards because it 
was more interested in where it came from than in 
where it was going. And Maritimers are now less in¬ 
terested in pre-confederation glories than in future 
prospects. They still say that the Maritime provinces 
are the neglected children of confederation and say it 
in unmistakable terms. But they are determined that 
they shall be neglected no longer. They have a pro¬ 
gram. There are certain things that need to be done, 
with federal assistance, and this country is not going 
to be left blissfully unconscious of what these things 


The ' Neglected children of Confeder- 
ation /x propose to recover their afore¬ 
time prosperity by more determined 
bargaining with Ottawa 

By R. D. COLQUETTE 

are. The program is not a document, with a long pre¬ 
amble and a list of demands labelled A, B, C and so 
on far into the alphabet. Here they are pressing for 
one project, there for another, but piece them to¬ 
gether and they assume quite definite form and sub¬ 
stance. 

To begin with matters agricultural, the dyked lands 
of the Bay of Fundy, famous in poetry, urgently need 
a strong policy of conservation. For the “dykes which 
the hand of the farmer had raised with labor inces¬ 
sant” have not been holding their own. They are in a 
state of disrepair. In many places the sea has been 
actually breaking through. “My marsh land has gone 
back to sea,” say many farmers. Shortage of help and 
high wages is one reason. Another is the lack of a 
conservation policy, like the P.F.R.A. Some will say, 
“Why spend $50 an acre reclaiming land from the 
sea when it is worth only $40 when you get it re¬ 
claimed?” But that isn’t the whole story. 

IN Halifax I talked with Deputy Minister of Agri- 
* culture Walsh on the subject. “Here is the picture,” 
he explained. “Take a farm of say 70 acres; 15 acres 
of it dyked land growing 2% tons of hay to the acre 
and the rest up-land where the farmer keeps his live¬ 
stock, pastures his cattle, grows his grain, roots and 
vegetables and perhaps has an orchard.. Now if that 
15 acres of dyked land goes back to sea, what hap¬ 
pens? His whole farm is thrown out of gear. It isn’t 
an economical kind of farm any more. It isn’t simply 
a matter of reclaiming 15 acres of marsh land; it’s a 
matter of reclaiming a 70-acre farm, putting it back 
into gear so that it will properly support a farm 
family again. 

“Since 1943 we have had assistance from Ottawa 
on a 50-50 basis to meet emergencies, for we can’t 
afford to do it alone. Keeping the water out, that is 
keeping the dykes repaired, is not an expensive job 
but if the sea breaks through we have one heck of a 
time on our hands. These dykes were built away back 
150 or 200 years ago with cheap labor and materials. 
The Acadians had learned the art in Europe. Now we 
have machinery but there is a lot to learn about using 
it. Things have changed but the tide still comes up 


twice a day. On one repair job we tried to get a con¬ 
tract from a firm of engineers but they were new to 
the work and would only take it on a cash-plus basis. 
They did give us an estimate—a maximum of $45,000. 
But the work washed out on them two or three times 
and the final cost was $238,000! You couldn’t charge 
these experimental costs up to the farmers. 

“*ITHIS is a matter of water control,” continued Mr. 

* Walsh. “It is the reverse of what you have on the 
prairies. There you are bringing the water to the land. 
Here we are keeping the water away from the land. 
Besides the building and repairing of dykes the mat¬ 
ter of drainage comes into the picture. What we would 
like to see is a 10-year joint federal and provincial 
program. A commission should be set up to plan the 
work on a big scale, long-term basis. Our engineers 
are not familiar with this kind of work. Some of them 
should be sent to Holland where they have reclaimed 
land from the Zuider Zee. The Dutch should be able 
to teach us a lot about pushing back the sea. We 
should employ the best brains and the best machin¬ 
ery. This year a bill was prepared but sidetracked, to 
extend the P.F.R.A. across the country. We would like 
to see it put to work down here.” 

As a rank outsider who may be putting his foot in 
his mouth, I would venture the suggestion that the 
Dutch might also be able to tell Canadians how to 
put reclaimed marsh land to more intensive use than 
growing cattle fodder. But the Maritimers seem to 
have a good case when they quote the assistance given 
by the federal government to reclamation projects in 
the West and ask why they don’t get more attention 
down there. Maritime agriculture has its healthy 
spots. You sense it in the Annapolis Valley, where 
they grow the famous apples. You can feel it in the 
potato growing sections of New Brunswick. Over on 
the Island, with its hog, dairy and potato pattern, 
farming has a healthy tone. But elsewhere farming 
seems to be ailing. It needs to be revitalized. Perhaps 
a comprehensive ,and dramatic project, such as at¬ 
tacking the dyke land problem in a thorough going, 
all-out manner would have a stimulating effect on 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick agriculture which 
would be as valuable as the actual reclamation work 
itself. 

There are islands galore around the coasts of the 
Maritimes but when a Maritimer speaks of The Is¬ 
land every other Maritimer knows which one he 
means. When I was over there last spring I noted 
some apprehension as to what livestock men would 
face when the government stops paying the freight 
on western feed grain. One proposal that is being 
Turn to page 22 
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If you have low blood pressure or fail¬ 
ing eyesight maybe you can sit through 
a stampede without a cheer or a groan; 
otherwise, you'll be thrilled by the dis¬ 
play of courage and skill at a . . . 

T HE Wild West show is rapidly becoming the 
most popular outdoor entertainment of western 
Canada. Visitors think naturally of Calgary 
when the word stampede is mentioned but Cal¬ 
gary is only a main event of the season. The big show 
is followed by local stampedes in every corner of the 
cow country. Communities too small to catch the eye 
of the map maker want to see their local boys in ac¬ 
tion, and the boys are not reluctant to perform. And 
how those stampede crowds cheer deserving perform¬ 
ances. How they love it! 

“Chute Number Three!” the announcer bawls. 
“Keep your eyes on Number Three, Lay-dees an’ 
Gen’lmen. The rider is Kid Karson, and the horse is 
a raw-boned black killer called Coaldust. Watch it, 
now; this is the boy who won some big money last week 
at Calgary. And Coaldust is a horse who’s never been 
ridden the full time by any cowboy—as yet! There 
goes Kid Karson now, down from the top of the 
corral. He’s forking the bronc—No, he’s on the logs 
again. Coaldust is acting up; the boys had a terrible 
time getting the saddle on this horse. He’s a regular 
snake in the chutes, the way he twisted around and 
changed ends in that narrow pen. There! Kid Kar- 
son’s on him, Lay-deees—The gate’s opening! Ride 
’im, Cowboy!” 

A throaty roar goes up from the watchers as the 
black bronco comes charging out into the open, 
head down and back arched, his forelegs stiff and 
his hind feet chopping out jolting bucks that have 
the cowboy rocking wildly in the saddle. Suddenly 
the bronc rears, then pivots quickly and lets loose 
with a wild scream of rage and plunges into a gal¬ 
loping, bucking run. Kid Karson’s hat is off now and 
he’s trying desperately to keep his right hand wav¬ 
ing high in the prescribed manner while his left hand 
grips leather and his boots try to rake the horse’s 
flanks fore and aft and still stay in the stirrups—the 
free hand, the raking, and keeping the stirrups are 
prescribed procedure and failure to follow the tech¬ 
nique cancels the rider’s chance of winning top hon¬ 
ors. After 10 thrill-packed seconds, the klaxon blares 
out its message of “time” and the cowboy gratefully 
drops his right hand to the pommel and hangs on. 
A couple of riders bear down on him; sighting them, 
the Coaldust bronc charges away in a plunging race 
straight for the corral logs. At the last minute he 
swerves, rearing and bucking again. By this time one 
of the riders has come close and reaches out an arm; 
Kid Karson leans into it and kicks his feet loose and 
is lifted bodily from the bucker and eased to the 
ground. The ride is over. 

“That was a swell ride, Kid!” blares the an¬ 
nouncer. “Give him a big hand, folks—Kid 




Karson, riding Coaldust, a horse that’s never been rid¬ 
den a full 10 seconds until now: Good going, Cowboy!” 

Then the announcer will tell the crowd something 
about Kid Karson’s background. He may be a boj 
from Alsask, Saskatchewan, from Pine Lake, Alberta, 
or hailing from a spread in the Cariboo valleys of 
British Columbia; perhaps from one of the many 
Indian Reserves throughout the west, or from some 
of the cowboy ranges across the border, Wyoming, 
Montana, or even distant states like Arizona and 
Texas. Contestants will come any distance if the prize 
money offered by the rodeo committee is attractive 
enough to make the trip worthwhile. The local boys 
may be content to try only for the plaudits of the 
crowd, but most rodeo men are primarily competi¬ 
tors trying for the top money. Stampede events are 
the most keenly, contested sporting events in North 
America today, with all large and still growing follow¬ 
ing of spectators cheering on the semi-professional 
performers. Each dollar earned as prize money by a 
cowboy contestant is counted as one point if the 
rodeo is affiliated with the International Rodeo 
Association, and at the end of every summer 
the cowboy who has piled up the greatest 
number of scoring points in prize money 
earned qualifies for the title of 
World’s Champion Cowboy. 


Illustrated by 
DAVID RANSON 


crash together in looping around 
the barrels and bring the crowd to 
its feet in “Ohhhhing” alarm. It’s 
the unpredictable happenings that 
change the prosaic pattern of rodeo 
doings into something the cash 
customers pop their eyes to watch 
and talk about for days. Human 
nature being what it is, the more 
spills and chills a sport has to of¬ 
fer the more thrills for the spec¬ 
tators. 


•V’HERE’S the steer decorating 
* stunt, for an example. In the 
United States they still permit 
bull-dogging, but this has been replaced in Canada by 
steer-decorating and the change was timely. Bull- 
dogging features the cowboy flinging himself head¬ 
long from his horse onto a galloping steer and 
grabbing its horns and twisting, flopping the animal 


over on its side in a daring demonstration of man- 


Almost invariably American 
1 cowboys win that honor, be- 

QIJ cause there are over 200 

good-sized rodeos annually 
l/CDDy in the States against 30 

u ' stampedes featured each 

WOOD year in Canada. Possibly 

there are closer, to 100 
rodeos staged annually in 
Canada, but only about 30 
of these are linked up 
with the International Rodeo Association. The 
other 60 odd shows are strictly home-consump¬ 
tion products, some of them one-chute shows with a 
tiny set of bleachers only large enough to accom¬ 
modate 20 or 30 families of spectators from nearby 
farms and featuring local riders on district horses. It 
takes clever organization and an extensive corral lay¬ 
out to stage a good-sized rodeo, with over 100 head 
of horses and horned cattle packing those corrals for 
the cowboy contestants to ride. In this day of high 
construction prices an eight-chute corral with sep¬ 
arate steer and calf chutes and the holding pens back 
of these chutes, together with the fenced arena where 
the rides take place, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$3,000; more if fancy touches are added. This initial 
expense prevents many a small town from staging a 
stampede, though the ambition may be there. 


OODEOS always follow a certain fixed pattern of 
^ events, but almost anything can happen once the 
event is “on” and it is that thrill-packed uncertainty 
of the speedy action which gets the audience geared 
to the screaming stage. A long-horned steer may turn 
on its rider and charge. A bronc may go over back¬ 
wards and roll on a man. The chuck-wagons may 


skill pitted against brute-strength. Too many men 
got staved-in chests, a steer horn in the vitals, or a 
crippling injury that invalided them for life to con¬ 
done the continuance of that bull-dogging feature on 
the Canadian shows. Yet the stunt is still featured in 
the States, and it is said that the spectators get quite 
frenzied about cheering such displays. In Canada, 
steer decorating takes the place of the dogging job. 
The Canadian contestant rides alongside the gallop¬ 
ing steer and flings himself earthwards and reaches 
for the steer’s horns, but with a colored ribbon clutch¬ 
ed in his hands with which to festoon the animal’s 
horns. The stunt is still risky, but nothing like the 
old bull-dogging, man-killing act of yesteryear. How 
long does it take to decorate a steer? Well, at Red 
Deer’s 1946 Rodeo the expert, Mel Fengstad, per¬ 
formed the feat in the fabulously brief time of three 
seconds; the other cowboy contestants at the same 
show were piling up 40 and 50-second scores for the 
same stunt. 

Steer riding is comical to watch, for the beef cattle 
come out kicking and give the riders a pitching, poop- 
deck sort of ride that looks grotesquely funny from 
the bleachers but which leaves the contestants 
breathless and dizzy. Getting piled from a steer’s 
back has its risks, too—the distance to the ground 
is not as great as from a bronc’s back, but the bawl¬ 
ing, staring-eyed steers may suddenly turn and try. 
to horn a fallen rider. The Brahma bulls used in 
the American shows are vicious animals with Spanish 
fighting bull blood in them, and the riders have to 
be extremely wary of their erstwhile mounts once 
they hit the earth. 

Calf-roping is a fast action event, with a fleet- 
footed calf allowed a brief head-start and the cowboy 
Turn to -page 29 
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lot of them—about twenty. It’s kind of like falling 
in love. He knew she was a winner and he just 
kicked the crate to pieces till she was free and ran 
away with her—kind of eloping.” 

“But what if she didn’t want to go?” 

Ken grinned. “Well, he’d make her. That’s what a 
stallion does. But he’ll take good care of her—Oh, 
the very best care! You don’t need to worry about 
her coming to any harm!” 

Carey’s tears were drying and she looked at Ken, 
intrigued by this strange tale of wild-animal ro¬ 
mance. “You really think he fell in love with her?” 

“I’m sure he did.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“Well, he’s just the most wonderful horse you ever 
saw! He stands sixteen hands high and he’s so per¬ 
fectly formed, like a carved statue! And he’s pure 
white. And he’s so strong, so full of power—you 
can’t just understand what he’s like until you see 
him.” 

“Thunderhead,” she said softly, savoring the name, 
“Thunderhead. That’s a good name for a horse like 
that.” 

“He’s named after a cloud,” said Ken eagerly. 
“Prom the day he was born I wanted him to be a 
racer and I asked Mother to give him a big im¬ 
portant name, that would be right for a white horse, 
and she looked up into the sky, and there was a big 
white thunderhead creeping slowly up, so she named 
him that.” 

“It’s beautiful,” said Carey slowly. “I wish I could 
see him.” 

“Oh, you’ll see him! We’ll get them both!” 

Carey looked at him, thinking of him, now, and 
Turn to page 38 
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W HEN Ken awoke he did not know where he 
was. Piece by piece the memories came back 
to him, and at last he sat up wondering 
how long he had been there. He leaned 
against the hay waiting for the heavy load of sleep 
to lift. 

It had been early in the afternoon when he had 
come to the haystack—now it had the feel of milk¬ 
ing time, or even later. 

He was hungry. He had eaten something as soon 
as he had arrived from the valley, but he hadn’t 
wanted much. No'w he felt as if he hadn’t eaten for 
a week. 

He stood up, stretched, brushed the hay off him¬ 
self and looked around, coming 
back to the world from the far 
journey which he had made in 
spirit as well as body. 

A glance around told him the 
time. The dogs were waiting out¬ 
side the kitchen door to be fed. 

The cows had been milked and 
were standing by the corral gates 
placidly chewing their cuds. His 
eyes were arrested by the sight of 
a large black car drawn up behind 
the house—Ah! The guests had ar¬ 
rived! The child—Ken began to feel 
quite himself again, alert and 
eager. But first to get something 
to eat. There was still an hour or 
more before supper. 

Buttermilk—there was likely to be a big can of it 
standing in the cold-water trough in the spring 
house. 

At the door he almost collided with a girl who was 
coming out, very carefully carrying a tray on which 
there was a small pitcher. She was walking slowly, 
her eyes on the pitcher. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ken. 

She looked up, showing no surprise. She had a 
quiet, child face, direct grey eyes under dark eye- 
brows that went up at the tips like swallows’ wings, 
and straight brown hair in a smooth, shining fall to 
her shoulders. It was held out of her eyes by a blue 
velvet ribbon. 

“Hello,” she said gravely. 

“Oh,” Ken said again, embarrassed, “who—well I 
guess—oh, you’re the child.” 

“I am Carey,” she said quietly. 

“Oh.” Ken stared at her, thinking he had never 
seen anyone like her before. What was she anyway? 
Child or young lady? 

Seeing the question in his eyes she gave her full 
name sedately, “Carey Palmer Marsh.” 

“Oh. Well. I see. Well—is your mother here too?” 
“My mother is dead.” 

This came in the same quiet way. 

“I’m sorry.” After that Ken could think of nothing 
to say. She stood now and then looking right at him, 
now and then down at the pitcher of buttermilk. 
Perhaps she was wondering why he did not step to 
one side and let her pass, but he simply could not 
move. 

“Is your father here?” 

“My father is dead too.” 

“Oh, excuse me! I’m terribly sorry.” 

“You don’t have to be sorry. All that was long 
ago. I never knew them. I’ve always lived with my 
grandmother. That’s Mrs. Palmer. And then when I 
was five, Grandma and I left Philadelphia and came 
to live with Uncle Beaver. You have met him.” 

“Oh, yes. I met him a year ago at the races. Oh, 
I’m terribly sorry about the filly and my stallion’s 
stealing her. She’s yours, isn’t she?” 

It seemed for a moment as if Carey would be un¬ 
concerned about this, too. She made no reply, keeping 


It was Gus who found her, as if he had known 
exactly what to expect . 


Ken meets Carey Marsh 
and joins the search for 
Jewel, the expensive filly, 
in this second instalment of 
a- thrilling serial 

her head down. Then it turned sideways as if to hide 
from his eyes, and he saw big drops sliding down 
her cheeks. She strained still farther away from him, 
and then suddenly her face contorted, her mouth 
went square, showing most of her teeth, her eyes 
closed tight, and tears drenched her cheeks. Still 
she made no sound. Now Ken knew that she was 
just a child. 

“Oh, I’m sonjy! But don’t cry! We’ll get her back. 
Here—you’d better give me the tray—you’ll spill it—” 
He seized the tray, but she recovered herself and 
clutched it tight. 

“No, that’s for my grandmother. She wanted some 
fresh buttermilk.” 

“I’ll take it to her.” 

“No. She always wants me to wait on her.” 

“I’ll carry it to the house for you then.” 

“You can hold it for a nioment, please.” 


l/'EN took the tray and tactfully turned and sur- 
**■ veyed the Green while she took a handkerchief 
from the pocket of her jacket and wiped her face. 

When she had regained her composure but was 
still mopping she said, “What did he steal her for 
and how could he?” 

“That’s what stallions do. They get a band of 
mares and then they take care of them and of all 
the colts and take them where there’s good food 
and shelter.” 

Carey showed signs of weeping again. “Maybe he’ll 
kill her.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not like that. He wanted her for his 
band of mares. Those are his wives. A stallion has a 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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THIS SOIL WE USE 


S OIL is the most important thing 
in the world, next to life itself. 

| This statement is justified, be¬ 
cause without the soil there would 
be no life as we know it. Not only ag¬ 
riculture and farmers, but all plants 
and animals that live on land are com¬ 
pletely dependent on the soil. If we 
had no soil, there could be no great 
cities, railways, education or govern¬ 
ment. There would be no people to 
govern, because man could not eat. The 
earth would be dead and lifeless. 

Soil, as we think of it in connection 
with the life of man, is useful partly 
because it also contains life. The dead, 
lifeless material of the earth, mainly 
in the form of rock that is weathered 
and beaten down into fine particles by 
sun and rain and wind, develops under 
its surface a life all its own, of insects, 
bacteria, earthworms and other forms 
of life. This soil population feeds on 
decaying vegetable and animal matter, 
and in many different ways helps to 
bring about numberless chemical and 
other changes which make more, 
nutrients available for growing plants, 
and incorporate decaying material into 
the soil so as to make it richer and 
more fertile. 

Soils are formed very slowly. How 
slowly we do not know, because soil 
science is still too young to have found 
out the rate of soil formation under 
different conditions. At one place in 
Russia it was known that surface soil 
had been removed 600 years earlier. In 
a study of the soil at this location, it 
was shown that the top soil which had 
been formed again in the period of 
600 years varied from six to 10 inches 
in depth, while in an area beside it, 
which had been undisturbed, the top 
soil was from 25 to 60 inches deep. Ex¬ 
amples can be found in western Canada 
which show the same slow process of 
soil formation. We have all seen the 
infertile, barren, weedy areas where 
soil has been stripped off during high¬ 
way or railway construction. Frequent¬ 
ly these places are still infertile and 
unproductive, as much as 40 years later, 
because enough time has not elapsed to 
develop a true soil to replace the one 
which was removed. 

Because soils are so important and 
are so difficult to replace, or restore, 
the importance of soil knowledge can 
hardly be overestimated, especially by 
the farmer. To a very great extent, his 
soil represents his capital, and if it 
becomes unproductive or is washed 
away, the loss is really one of capital 
plus future earning power. 

There are five principal influences 
under which soils are developed. The 
first is what is called the “parent” ma¬ 
terial, that is, the sub-soil of the earth 
underlying the top-soil, and from 
which, or on which the latter was 


formed. The second is climate—wind, 
temperature, evaporation and humidity. 
The third is vegetation, or the kind and 
amount of grass or tree growth. The 
fourth is the topography, or lay of the 
land—whether it is level, rolling, flat, 
hilly and so on. Finally, there is the 
factor of time. All of these soil-forming 
influences work together to produce 
soil; and all over the world they com¬ 
bine in different proportions to produce 
the very great variety of soils that are 
to be met with. 

Oil has recently been found in Al¬ 
berta, and potash salts in Saskatche¬ 
wan, These occurrences remind us that 
below the surface of the prairie prov¬ 
inces there are layers of shale, lime¬ 
stone, salt, sandstone, rock and other 
similar materials. These materials in 
themselves lack fertility and will not 
support plant growth. The fertility of 
prairie soils is, therefore, due mainly to 
other influences, one of which is par¬ 
ticularly important. 

/GEOLOGISTS whose science it is to 
” study the formation of rocks and 
the history of the physical earth, report 
that about 15,000-20,000 years ago most 
of Canada was covered by glaciers. To¬ 
day, Greenland and the southern con- 


by 

C. F. BENTLEY 


tinent of Antarctica are largely covered 
by similar sheets of ice, thousands of 
feet thick. It is believed that before the 
glacial ice covered what are now the 
prairie provinces of Canada, the land 
was not suitable for agriculture. It was 
cut up by valleys, coulees, creeks and 
ravines; and infertile layers formed 
from limestone, shale and sandstone 
made up a large part of the land sur¬ 
face, so that plants could grow well 
only in small areas. 

When the great ice sheet moved down 
over this infertile land, it scraped off, 
broke up and carried along with it 
chunks of limestone, rock and other 
materials which, as they were trans¬ 
ported by the moving ice, were ground 
up and mixed together, these produc¬ 
ing highly fertile material. This fertile 
mixture was eventually spread out like 
a blanket over the prairies, as the ice 
melted. The coulees and ravines were 
levelled and filled. Sometimes the 
blanket was 10 feet deep, sometimes as 
much as 500 feet. The mixture of ma¬ 
terials was, of course, not uniform, so 
that there was a great deal of local 
variation in the soil materials left by 


the glacier and spread over the prairie 
provinces. 

In some areas in the West, es¬ 
pecially where the land is rolling, the 
glacier left a mixture of everything it 
had gathered up or pushed in front of 
it, including stones, gravel, sand, silt 
and clay from many different places. 
Some of the stones now found in west¬ 
ern Canada came originally from what 
is still the rocky, unsettled and barren 
area around Hudson’s Bay, Lake Ath- 
abaska and the Churchill River basin. 
The glacier gouged up other stones 
from layers of limestone rock. The im¬ 
mense force and strength of the glacier 
formed gravel by grinding up and 
crushing the rocks with which it came 
into contact. Silt and clay came from 
either shale and sandstone beds, parts 
of which were scraped loose by the 
moving glacier, or from the grinding up 
of rocks and gravel. A mixture of stone, 
gravel, sand, silt and clay thus provides 
the most common type of soil material 
in the prairie provinces. 

Not all of our land is stony. Stone- 
free soils come from materials which 
have settled out of water. Geologists 
estimate that at its centre the glacier 
was 8,000 feet thick. Such a mass of ice, 
when melted, would release tremendous 
volumes of water, giving rise to. huge 
rivers, miles in width, flowing away 
from the melting glacier. Flowing water 
has a natural sorting action on the 
material it carries. The heavier material 
released from the glacier would be car¬ 
ried by the water only a short distance, 
and would be laid down quickly, or left 
at the place where the melting occur¬ 
red. Thus we find some areas where the 
soil is too stony to cultivate, and in 
other places gravel pits have been 
formed. 

•THE wide glacial rivers eventually 
* found their way into lakes and, as 
they approached these lakes, would flow 
more slowly. The coarse, medium or 
fine sands would settle along the rivers 
or near the edges of these lakes, giving 
rise to our sandy soils. The silt and 
clay would not settle readily, and 
eventually covered and practically filled 
up the lake bottoms. Thus the Regina 
and Portage plains are level because at 
one time they were covered by lakes, the 
bottoms of which over a long period 
became filled and levelled off with fer¬ 
tile soil materials. In the Peace River 
area and at Drumheller, in Alberta, 
level areas originated in the same way. 

The soil of a very large part of 
the prairie provinces arose originally 
from the action of glaciers. One ex¬ 
ample of an exception is part of the 
Cypress Hills on the Alberta-Sas- 
katchewan border, which were not cov¬ 
ered by the glacier. Nevertheless, the 
Turn to page 65 


Transition 

Some Typical 
Soil Profiles 

Grey Wooded 


The soil we use was provided for us largely by the glaciers thousands of years ago 
and improved by time until now it has become our greatest national asset 


A familiar spectacle; grass on the sunny slope and 
trees on the shaded slope of a hill or valley. 


A road cutting revealing varying thickness 
of top soil in undulating land. 
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'HEN Manitoba led the world 
in milk control legislation in 
1932 she was not dealing with 
a surplus, as is so often the 
case when reform measures are intro¬ 
duced. The problem then was to avert 
a milk famine. 

Behind it all, of course, was the de¬ 
pression, with 30-cent wheat for the 
farmer, and business stagnation for the 
tradesman. Because milk was an indis¬ 
pensable food, store managers, anxious 
to keep up their sales volume, made 
milk a “loss leader.” Milk was sold over 
the counter as low as five cents a quart. 

The idea, of course, was that a house¬ 
wife attracted into the store to buy the 
cheap milk, would stay to do all her 
household shopping. 

Three or four new distributors were 
entering the field, buying equipment at 
depression prices, The resulting milk 
war was fought by the distributors, but 
the producers paid its cost. Wagon dis¬ 
tributors, to meet store competition, re¬ 
duced their price to five cents per quart, 
and even less, but also reduced the price 
paid to the dairyman. The price of raw 
milk eventually fell as low as 93 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

Long established producers were be¬ 
ing forced out of business. Milk cows 
sold went to the stockyards as canners 
instead of being bought by other dairy¬ 
men. There was talk of a milk strike. 

A year or two earlier, investigations 
by Dr. H. C. Grant, of the Economics 
Department, University of Manitoba, 
had shown that producers were receiv¬ 
ing less than the cost of production for 
their milk. He suggested that fluid milk 
should be made a public utility, like 
electricity and telephones. W. R. Cot- 
tingham, K.C., chairman, Municipal 
and Public Utility Board for Manitoba, 
agreed that some action should be 
taken. 

Mr. Cottingham brought the matter 
to the attention of Hon. John Bracken, 
at that time premier, who asked him 
to prepare a bill which would give the 
utility board authority to fix the whole¬ 
sale and retail prices of milk, and to 
regulate its sale in accordance with the 
best public interests. Mr. Bracken him¬ 
self introduced the bill into the legisla¬ 
ture, and it was passed in May, 1932. 

Nothing had been done to implement 
its provisions a month later, when a 
mass meeting of producers held in the 
Winnipeg Amphitheatre rink again fo¬ 
cussed popular attention on the prob¬ 
lem. It was at this meeting that strike 
action, by withholding milk, was ad¬ 
vocated. 

Public hearings held during July and 
August failed to find a solution to the problem 
by the interests in the industry itself. Another 
hearing began early in September. Out of this 
hearing came the order, made effective on Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1932, establishing certain principles which 
are still the basis of milk control in Manitoba, as 
well as in the other provinces and in nearly half the 
States of the United States. Here are the principles 
then laid down: (a) The classification of the industry 
by channels of distribution—pasteurizing plants, 
wagon, store and wholesale, and raw milk via the so- 
called producer-distributor or peddler; (b) The 
schedule of re-sale prices therefor and the areas af¬ 
fected; (c) Regulation of terms of purchase and sale 
according to law and municipal by-laws, concerning 
health and public welfare; (d) Systematic returns by 
pasteurized distributors of transactions coming un¬ 
der the board’s jurisdiction, for statistical and 
regulatory purposes; (e) A schedule of prices ap¬ 
plicable to producers of milk for fluid use; (f) Setting 
up of quotas for individual shippers; (g) Prohibition 
of “combination sales” and “loss leaders” by dis¬ 
tributors and storekeepers; (h) Assessment on the 
industry for administration of the act. (Three cents 
per 100 pounds on sales of fluid milk was the amount 
assessed, half being paid by the distributor and half 
by the producer. Two years ago this levy was re¬ 
duced to two cents a hundred). 

The first schedule of prices was reached by a com¬ 
promise between those asked by the producers and 
those considered necessary by the distributors. Price 
to the producer was set at $1.55 per hundred, f.o.b. 
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MILK CONTROL 


A lab technician conducting the Resazurin test 
to determine keeping quality of milk. 


plant. The retail price was raised to 10 cents by wagon 
delivery and eight cents at the store. Subsequent 
schedules were supported by statistics, facts, and ex¬ 
perience covering all phases of the industry, from 
representative data on costs of production, to final 
costs of delivery of a quart of milk. 

jLL this happened 15 years ago. The legislation 
under which the utility board exercised its con¬ 
trol of milk, was designed as an emergency measure 
only and was renewable each year. Five years’ ex¬ 
perience in milk control convinced all interested 
parties that milk control was an indispensable part 
of the fluid milk industry. The Municipal and Public 
Utility Board felt that the importance of the work 
merited more time and attention than it was able to 
give. Accordingly, early in 1937 the legislature ap¬ 
proved an act providing for the organization of “The 
Milk Control Board of Manitoba.” 

Somewhat wider powers were given this new board 
than were provided in the original legislation. Ar¬ 
rangements were made for accounting and banking; 
auditing by the Comptroller-General’s department; 
licensing of the producer, distributor, storekeeper, 
etc.; bonding of distributors to the extent of monthly 
purchases from producers and liability to the con¬ 
sumer for milk tickets bought for current purchases 
but unredeemed from time to time; check-testing of 
the butterfat analysis 'Of producers’ milk by dis¬ 


tributors and of the correct weighing 
thereof; surveying conditions in the 
field of production; trade practices in 
the channels of distribution; the eco¬ 
nomic position of the consumer; an 
examination of the industry in its re¬ 
lation to agriculture and in the wider 
field of provincial and national dairy¬ 
ing in particular; the correlation in the 
industry itself of producer, distributor 
and consumer; study of co-operative 
methods obtaining in the industry, in 
Canada and elsewhere; and considera¬ 
tion of, and issuance by, the board of 
orders and regulations in accordance 
with the act. 

Three members and a secretary com¬ 
prised the board, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. A. O. 
Marrin, first chairman, was succeeded 
upon his death in 1941, by Roy Mc- 
Phail. The other original members, 
Prof. J. M. Brown and B. E. Lewis, and 
the secretary, J. D. Cameron, are still 
serving. 


M R. McPHAIL intimately knows the 
problems of the producers, having 
for many years been closely connected 
with their organizations. He organized 
and was first president of the Manitoba 
livestock co-operative. Mr. Lewis was 
selected because he knew the Greater 
Winnipeg milk shed very well. At the 
time of his appointment he was secre¬ 
tary of the producers’ association. Prof. 
Brown, from the Department of Animal 
Science, University of Manitoba, was 
chosen because of his technical knowl¬ 
edge of animal husbandry. Mr. Cam¬ 
eron has been associated with milk con¬ 
trol since it was initiated in 1932. He 
has a wide knowledge of business prac¬ 
tice gleaned from many years’ experi¬ 
ence on the staff of a large packing 
firm. 

Stabilization of the fluid milk indus¬ 
try was of course the main objective of 
those in charge of milk control, from 
Cottingham to McPhail. But while an 
assured supply of milk at fair 
prices to the consumer was 
one of the main aims, it was 
recognized that the producer’s 
returns must be sufficiently 
high to provide an incentive 
to continue in the production 
of fluid milk, which costs more 
to produce than when milk is 
separated, and the cream sold 
for butter-making. According¬ 
ly, while the board has not 
squeezed the distributor, most 
of the savings in cost of dis¬ 
tribution, and advances in 
price to the consumer, have. 
been to the advantage of the 
producer. 

This does not mean that distributor expenses have 
not risen. Labor and equipment costs are much 
higher. Substantial savings, however, have been ef¬ 
fected in plant operation by installation of automatic 
machinery, and in cost of deliveries by shortening 
the routes and increasing the size of the load carried 
by each driver. 

The gr»atly increased consumption of milk, par¬ 
ticularly since the war began, has been a leading 
factor in reducing distribution costs. Since 1932 con¬ 
sumption has increased 81 per cent. In 1932-33, 61,- 
948,932 pounds of milk were bought at Board prices, 
while by 1945-46 this had increased to 112,220,619 
pounds. 

When the consumer was paying an average price 
of eight and a half cents per quart for his milk in 
1933, the producer was getting $1,533 per hundred, 
on the basis of 3.5 per cent butterfat. This meant 
that the farmer received four cents a quart and the 
distributor, four and one-half cents. Five years later, 
in 1938, milk was retailing at an average of 9.6 cents. 
Now the dairyman was getting $1,933 a hundred, or 
51.93 per cent of the retail price. 

The producer’s share of the proceeds from the sale 
of fluid milk continued to climb, even during the 
war, when the government subsidy was not included 
in the price the distributor paid him. At present, with 
the consumer paying an average of 13.152 cents per 
Turn to page 63 


Fifteen years ago 
fluid milk was made 
a public utility and 
control placed un¬ 
der the Municipal 
and Public Utility 
Board. By this ac¬ 
tion Manitoba led 
the world in milk 
control 
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as far as building up potential against western 
powers is concerned. As to the necessity of a 
rehabilitated central and southeastern Europe 
before world commerce can function properly, a 
lot of nonsense has been talked about that too. 
That region hasn’t poured much into the stream 
of commerce in the last eight years and the 
world could struggle along without anything 
from there for the next eight years, or the next 
eighty. 

The simple fact is that this is not One World 
but Two Worlds. It is deplorable but that doesn’t 
lessen the fact. What Russia’s action did, in re¬ 
jecting-the Marshall plan and forbidding her 
satellites from participating in the Paris con¬ 
ference, was to widen the rift which already 
existed between the two worlds. All this talk 
about a federation of European states, or of 
customs unions of groups of states is as out of 
date as last year’s weather forecasts. The states 
which would benefit most are already grouped, 
dnd how, under Russian domination. The west¬ 
ern world can write them off and let Russia look 
after their rehabilitation. The only thing that 
can be done about it is to contain Russia within 
the present lines of cleavage and to help the 
nations which are still unfettered by Moscow to 
set up in business agdin. 

The ultimate question is whether or not the 
two worlds can avoid an obliterating collision. 
Bevin recently predicted that war will not come 
in this generation. He is hopeful that a recon¬ 
ciliation can eventually be worked out between 
Russia and the United States. It is well known 
that at present Russia is in no better condition 
than Britain or France to precipitate another 
war. When the first world war broke out Kit¬ 
chener was called into the conference with the 
British cabinet. Wars, he told them, took un¬ 
expected courses. It can also be said that peace 
takes unexpected courses. Before the world is 
ready for another war who can say what will 
happen? The prophets of gloom may yet be 
confounded. 
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people come to their senses and realize that in¬ 
ternational loans are in reality gifts. 

This kind of thinking shows a clear-cut failure 
to differentiate between emergency measures for 
rehabilitation and permanent institutions for 
planned human betterment. The Bank is to ex¬ 
tend assistance to nations which need it in 
rebuilding their shattered economies. The Fund 
is to help redress trade balances and stabilize 
currencies and exchange. F.A.O. is to study food 
supplies and requirements in food deficit areas 
and help raise nutritional standards. The pur¬ 
pose of the I.T.O. is to promote prosperity 
through mutual agreements to reduce trade 
barriers. 

Granted that as yet none of these organiza¬ 
tions has been able to perform its full functions, 
that is no reason for scrapping them. War 
devastation was far beyond the calculations of 
the best minds at San Francisco and Bretton 
Woods and there were many good minds at both 
conclaves. A great world emergency exists, an 
emergency rendered infinitely more difficult by 
Russia’s refusal to co-operate. To meet it; to 
get the economies of the nations moving and in 
mesh again, the United States and Canada have 
advanced great sums and will be called on to 
advance much more. 

But emergencies pass, if they are met with 
appropriate and adequate action. This one will 
pass unless the world is allowed to proceed 
headlong into further chaos. When the emer¬ 
gency has passed these international organiza¬ 
tions will be able to discharge their normal func¬ 
tions. There will be plenty for them to do. Much 
of the trouble in the world, aside from war and 
its immediate consequences, has been due, in 
recent decades, to the maladjustments and mis¬ 
understandings which these international in¬ 
stitutions were Signed and created to c?*.ect. 
If they fail the world will fall back into a sicken¬ 
ing cycle of booms and depressions; food sur¬ 
pluses will pile up in some areas while in others 
people will go hungry and .trade wars and com¬ 
petitive inflation will be the recognized order. 
To talk of scrapping them at this juncture is 
premature dog day madness. As for the Inter¬ 
national Bank, instead of being the only or¬ 
ganization to be retained it is the first one whi&i 
will, in all probability, reach the time when it 
will be no longer necessary. 
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Two Worlds 

When Russia rejected the Marshall plan for 
the rehabilitation of Europe the average Brit¬ 
isher, according to reports from London, shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders and expressed relief. It is_ 
quite possible that he instinctively came nearer 
the mark than some of the thoroughly informed 
commentators who saw in Russia’s action the 
beginning of the end. Anyway Britain and 
France immediately invited the countries affect¬ 
ed to a conference in Paris to consider plans for 
co-operation in putting the Marshall plan into 
operation. Russia, of course, was out. What is 
more she cracked the whip and her satellites 
came to heel, though most of them would have 
gladly co-operated and some of them had al¬ 
ready accepted the invitation. The conference, 
free from Russian obstruction, was short and 
business like. In a couple of days committees 
were set up and balance sheets of the partici¬ 
pating countries’ needs will be submitted to the 
United States by next September. 

Much as western peoples commiserate the 
satellite nations whose governments have been 
seized by ruthless communist minorities, why 
should sacrifices be made to rehabilitate them 
when such rehabilitation would only strengthen 
the communist bloc? Russia has stripped most 
of them of machinery. Why should American 
and Canadian money be spent in replacing it? 
It might be carted off too and might as well be 
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ing and deep cutting changes in the political 
institutions and policies of the Old Colony. Of 
her budget of $37 million, about half is raised 
through tariff taxation. Since most of the goods 
entering into direct consumption are imported, 
the tariff greatly increases living costs. A large 
proportion of these goods come from Canada 
and would en£er free under any Confederation 
arrangement, with a consequent reduction in the 
cost of living. The tariff on goods from other 
countries would be taken over by the Canadian 
government. Newfoundland would also lose the 
revenue from income taxation but would be re¬ 
imbursed on the same basis as the other prov¬ 
inces under the Dominion-Provincial arrange- 
, ments. If the public debt, which is only $78 mil¬ 
lion, were taken over by the Dominion the new 
province would be in the happy position of being 
debt free, while if it were not taken over it 
would be a heavy burden because, as a province, 
Newfoundland’s revenues would be reduced to 
little more than one-third of their present vol¬ 
ume. The national public services of all kinds 
would have to be extended to the new province, 
which would have to revamp completely its 
present government machinery to suit its new 
status. 

Aside from the economic and political adjust¬ 
ments there is a consideration which has an im¬ 
portant bearing on the situation. It is the time 
factor. Newfoundland has been enjoying the 
greatest boom in its history. Should linking up 
with Canada coincide with a depression, or even 
a moderate recession in business, Confederation 
would be blamed for it. The question of New¬ 
foundland’s future political status will be de¬ 
cided by a plebiscite. The choices are a return of 
self government, a continuation of the present 
Commission rule or confederation with Canada. 
There is no foregone conclusion about the out¬ 
come if the plebiscite. 

Richard Bedford Bennett 

R. B. Bennett attained the prime ministership 
' just as the full impact of the greatest depression 
in history was making itself felt. It was not in a 
man of his masterful personality and complete 
self confidence to recoil from such a challenge. 
He firmly believed that he could defeat the de¬ 
pression and restore prosperity to his country. 
His first great move was to make a horizontal 
increase of 25 per cent in the tariff and to forbid 
an increase in prices. Various other measures 
followed. He was wrong„ about the tariff and 
later admitted it. The Ottawa agreements were 
largely ineffective as were several other attempts 
to get the industrial machinery of the country 
back into gear again. No country of 11 million 
people, so dependent on exports, could save it¬ 
self from the world wide breakdown. The de¬ 
pression, which put him into power, lasted long 
enough to put him out of it. 

Some lasting institutions came out of the 
Bennett regime. The Bank of Canada was es¬ 
tablished. The P.F.R.A., a great conservation 
movement which will eventually become na¬ 
tional in scope, was established. The Canadian 
Wheat Board was set up and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation took the place of the 
former system, which was breaking down. A 
series of broadcasts, largely on the New Deal 
pattern, was followed by an advanced program 
of social legislation, most of which was later 
declared ultra vires. From it, however, stems 
most of the social security measures now in force 
in Canada, and which will be added to as the 
years pass. 

Great as were his gifts, he had one fatal short¬ 
coming as a political leader. He did not draw out 
and develop able lieutenants, a failing from 
which his party suffers to this day. His special 
program broke with party traditions and many 
of his followers gave it reluctant support. His 
resignation from the leadership, his removal to 
England, and his appointment to the House of 
Lords were a strange postlude to his career as a 
Canadian statesman. To his party he was one 
of a long line of great Conservative chieftains 
and political friends and foes alike are agreed 
that he was a great Canadian. 



PEACE TOWER 


C ONSIDER the case of Janus, as we survey 
the current scene on Parliament Hill. 
Janus, as you recall, had two faces, one 
that looked forward, and one that looked 
back. I am going to don my own special made- 
to-measure Janus face, so that I can look back 
at the session of 1947, look forward to the 
session of 1948. 

I cannot see that anybody got very excited 
over the late and unlamented 1947 session. What 
parliament did seemed to suit the people very 
well. What it didn’t do seemed also to suit the 
people very well. True, there were a good many 
thousand people who didn’t much like a lot of 
things, but by and large there was no real up¬ 
roar. The political seismographs up here in the 
Press Gallery, that can record the tremblers of 
discontent 3,000 miles away, waved but weakly 
if at all, throughout the session. 

But nothing is so dead as the last session of a 
parliament, unless it is yesterday’s newspaper 
or an ant-riddled mackerel washed up on the 
beach. Therefore, we can leave the third session 
of the 19th parliament at that. 

The only thing anybody really wanted any¬ 
thing done about, the government failed to do. 
The people wanted houses, and the people 
didn’t get houses. Originally, they started out to 
blame Mackenzie King. They ended up helpless¬ 
ly, blaming everybody and blaming nobody. The 
Canadian public has achieved the apathy we all 
attained during the depression. We seem to feel 
that nobody can do anything for us. 

To me, the real clue to the housing problem is 
contained in an advertisement which appeared 
in a western paper. It promised dish washers in 
British Columbia lumber camps, the wages of 
$7.41 per day. Now if a dish washer gets $7.41 
per day, as against a wage of .approximately 
half that, less than three years ago, it must be 
pretty obvious that this increase in expense can 
only be passed along in one way. You guessed 
it—it is added to the cost of your lumber. Yet 
you cannot exactly blame the “pearl diver” 
either for (a) getting all he can get, (b) find¬ 
ing he needed more money to get along. Caught 
as we are in this vicious upward swirl of th<? 
inflationary spiral, we are being carried sky¬ 
ward helplessly. 

To get down to cases, no one is able to keep 
the cost of living down, and therefore nobody 
can keep the cost of lumber down. Therefore, 
buildings cost more, and ordinary people cannot 
afford them. Where do we go from there? 

So I say that the only thing the people really 
wanted done, the government couldn’t do; or at 
least it didn’t do. For the rest, and for all we 
can remember of it, most of the time the boys 
might as well have stayed home. 

But what of 1948? What of Mackenzie King? 
What of John Bracken? I think that now we are 
in August, with something more than three 
months to go before we start a new year. We 
might take off the 1947 face. We now don the 
1948 face. 

The Janus face that looks forward is bound to 
eye speculatively the three queries above. First 
of all, what is the 1948 session going to be like? 
Again, will it be the last session of the present 
parliament? Will it be the last session of Prime 
Minister King? Will it be the last session of a 
Liberal government? Everyone of those is a $64 
question. 

We have gone into this before. But actually, 
much depends on Prime Minister King. Here 
again we enter another forest of interrogation 

The opinions expressed Under the Peace 



points. How good 
is Mr. King’s 
health? Can he 
stand another 
session? Will he 
quit after a short 
spell, or go right 
through? When 
will a convention 
be held if he 
quits? 

I think that 
partial answers 
and half guesses 
are the only 
responses to be 
made to this 
flurry of queries. 

Actually, if we 
have a good 
winter, and if we have a complacent opposition, 
and if there are no great national issues (much 
virtue in IF, says Shakespeare!) Mr. King might 
run through a normal session, and not worry 
about a convention, or change of leadership till 
fall. But if his health fails again, if he gets as 
weak this winter as he did last, then the history 
of Canada will be changed quickly. So it all de¬ 
pends on the vagaries of a septuagenarian’s 
heart. 

After King, of course, anything can happen. 
Hon. Dark Horse, whom we shall call his suc¬ 
cessor, will have the say, and when and how 
we shall have a general election will rest on his 
younger shoulders. 

Then we come to the question of John 
Bracken. There are a good many Progressive 
Conservatives who do not think he is strong 
enough to carry the party to victory in the next 
general election. The Tories feel sure that, with 
King out of the way, it is their chance to win. 
They are rather desperate about it, and quite 
a section of the P.C.’s want Hon. George Drew, 
Prime Minister of Ontario. Not so long ago, the 
Ottawa Evening Citizen carried a front page 
story, suggesting that Bracken might be eased 
out. While this brought immediate protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty from federal Conservatives at 
Ottawa, no denial was forthcoming at Queen’s 
Park. The Palace Guard there in Toronto, eager 
for the fleshpots of Ottawa, are really urging 
Drew on. Actually, he doesn’t need urging. At 
53, he sees dazzling political vistas ahead. He is 
also terribly ambitious. If this is a sin, make 
the most of it. Therefore, I say, you cannot 
think of the 1949 general elections—assuming 
that’s when we get them—without thinking of 
Drew ousting Bracken. 

The C.C.F. are the lucky ones. They have 
M. J. Coldwell for leader. He’s solid with his 
followers. A real statesman, both parties might 
well look at him wistfully. Quite a few Liberals 
wish he would cross over and lead them. Quite 
a few Conservatives wish they had a man as 
good. 

So as we look forward into 1948, we have to 
watch the maneuvres of 
the parties themselves, 
rather than what may be 
before parliament. Actual¬ 
ly, no one seems to care 
much what laws are coming 
up. No one seems to be 
saying: “There ought to be 
a law—” The reason they 
Turn to page 37 



Tower are those of our correspondent and not necessarily those or 
The Country Guide. 
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Get the most out of your vegetable crop. Make 
sure that it has the best possible protection against 
destructive insects and plant diseases. Give your 
fields Modem Protection with Green Cross spray¬ 
ing and dusting materials. 

Green Cross provides the Canadian farmer with 
an extensive fine of modem pest control products, 
scientifically developed to the highest standards 
by the largest insecticide organization in the 
world. 

Use Green Cross Insecticides and Fungicides 
regularly for better crops and higher yields. 


GREEN CROSS FIELD LEADER 
PRODUCTS include: 


*Reg'd trade-mdrk 


REEN CROSS INSECTICIDES are manufactured by: 



Full Program In B.C 

Great activity at coast but Britain's dollar shortage causes some concern 


By CHAS. 

RITISH Columbia is to be spared 
this year a repetition of the 
prolonged industrial tieups that 
marked 1946. In this column last 
month a hopeful view of the situation 
was taken, and this has now been borne 
out by a settlement of the major dis¬ 
putes then prevailing. 

First, the forest workers came to 
terms with the operators, assuring con¬ 
tinuous production in the province’s 
major industry which last year account¬ 
ed for revenue totalling more than 
$170,000,000. In the important coastal 
region, the men were given a 1214 
cents an hour increase “across the 
board” and a 40-hour week. In the in¬ 
terior, they were agreeable to the same 
increase, with a continuance of the 
44-hour week in view of the different 
seasonal conditions of their work. 

The operators had originally offered 
a straight increase of 10 cents, but this 
was rejected by the unions. Happily, a 
compromise was arranged, and while 
this will result in the forest industry 
shouldering another heavy increase in 
costs, the logging camps and mills will 
continue to operate and that is the 
main thing. With all sections of the 
country demanding more lumber than 
ever, this is cheerful tidings. 

The main concern of the lumber in¬ 
dustry now is the future of the British 
market. The United Kingdom is so 
short of dollars that it may have to 
curtail its purchases next year, but 
meantime the industry in British 
Columbia is protected by the contracts 
extending into next summer. 

The fishermen went to sea last 
month, too, without the usual delay 
resulting from disagreement over prices. 
Prospects for a heavy pack of salmon 
are favorable, although the high-priced 
sockeye may not be so abundant. On 
the mining front peace prevails, too, 
and it’s about time, because last year 
many of the gold and copper mines 
were shut down by labor troubles for 
as long as five months. 

Every industry in the west coast 
province will be affected by the decision 
of the Transport Board on the rail¬ 
roads’ application for a 30 per cent in¬ 
crease in rates, and this was touched on 
briefly last month. Since then, regional 
hearings have been held in Vancouver, 

In marketing the 1946 crop, B.C. Tree 
Fruits paid rail transportation charges 
amounting to more than $3,500,000. The 
organization emphasized that in reach¬ 
ing the Canadian market eastern fruit 
growers now enjoyed an advantage not 
only in lower rail charges but in having 
competitive truck services. 

T HE proposed rate increase, declared 
executives of Tree Fruits, may so 
curtail the area of profitable distribu¬ 
tion that quantities of the products of 
British Columbia’s fields and orchards 
may again go unharvested, with con¬ 
sequent loss to the growers and the 
carriers, as was the case in 1940 when 
about 250,000 boxes of apples were not 
harvested owing to inability of the 
prairie consumers to pay a price which, 
after exacting the freight charges, 
would leave nothing for the grower be¬ 
yond picking and packing costs. 

Domestic markets for apples from 
British Columbia are all the more im¬ 
portant this year because of the fact 
that the United Kingdom will be tak¬ 
ing only a small quantity, if indeed 
she is able to take any at all, owing 
to dollar shortage. A suggestion made 
by some British Columbians that the 
province’s growers make a gift of apples 
to the United Kingdom this year has 
so far not met with much response, 
most of the criticism being that such 
an offer would not be practical. 


L. SHAW 

Most of the progressive farmers of 
the Fraser Valley keep an accurate set 
of books which tells them at the year 
end just how they made out financially; 
but until now there has been a lack 
of authentic information covering the 
valley as a whole. To remedy that lack, 
the University of British Columbia’s de¬ 
partment of agricultural economics has 
been making a comprehensive survey. 

The survey is still a long way from 
complete, but nearly 100 farmers have 
been pretty thoroughly canvassed with 
a view to ascertaining their costs and 
their revenues. Most of the farms visit¬ 
ed were segregated into two groups— 
specialized berry farms and diversified 
farms producing some berries. No at¬ 
tempt was made to gather statistics on 
the dairy group, although this will 
probably be undertaken later. 

Average returns, costs and labor in¬ 
come from small fruits for 78 farms 
surveyed showed: Total revenue per 
acre of small fruits, $1,201; total costs, 
$901; labor income, $300; average acre¬ 
age in small fruits, 4.18; average labor 
income $1,256. Production per farm 
averaged 22,781 pounds of small fruits 
of all kinds. Hence the farmer’s net 
income or profit, when all expenses 
were computed, averaged five and 
three-tenth cents per pound produced. 

This should dispel the idea that 
small fruit growing is a sure-fire 
method of making a fortune. As Dean 
F. M. Clement, of the university’s de¬ 
partment of agriculture, points out, 
several of the growers operating small 
acreage in the valley are making a bare 
subsistence income. 

THE hop season will soon be in 
* progress in the Fraser Valley, and 
for the first time in Canada a big 
stationary mechanical hop picker will 
be in operation this year in the Sardis 
district. However, this doesn’t mean 
that manual labor will not be required 
to the same extent as in the past, for 
the outlook is for a big crop, and it is 
likely that 3,000 pickers will be in the 
fields at the peak of the season. 

The mechanical picker will handle 
about 50,000 pounds of hops daily, equal 
to the work of 500 manual pickers, it 
is said, but there is a tremendous back¬ 
log of hops to be harvested. An average 
picker, by the way, earns about $7.50 a 
day, picking 100 pounds, but four years 
ago a hard-working, 17-year-old av¬ 
eraged 298 pounds a day, and last year 
an efficient woman picker earned $11 
for her daily work. 

Even with all the heavy yield from 
nearly 600 acres in the valley, brewers 
will have to import some hops from the 
United States and as far away as 
Czechoslovakia. 

This is a year of experimentation in 
the Fraser Valley, and one project be¬ 
ing studied is controlled sprinkler ir¬ 
rigation, which it is hoped, may provide 
greater stability in yields per acre. The 
experiment is being made on the Eden- 
bank Farm, Sardis, owned by Oliver 
Wells, grandson of the original settler, 
who displayed an artistic sense as well 
as a practical one when he chose this 
matchless location. A seven and a half 
horsepower pump has been installed, 
working from Luk-a-Luk Creek and 
capable of delivering two inches of 
water on the acreage in eight hours. 

According to Dr. Norman MacKenzie, 
president of the University of British 
Columbia, there should be an increase 
of at least 50 per cent in farm produc¬ 
tion in the province during the next 
decade. But an objective such as that 
can be attained only by financing of 
new irrigation projects to bring po¬ 
tentially producing arid and semi-arid 
lands into actual production. 
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PLYMOUTH’S SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 
PROVIDE PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


DEFLATED TIRE ON PLYMOUTH SAFETY- 
RIM WHEEL —see how firmly the tire stays 
on the Safety-Rim Wheel. Thanks to its 
patented retaining ridges, Plymouth’s 
stop was straight and safe. Don’t be 
without this proved protection. Every 
new Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels 
as well as many other safety features. 


BLOWOUT WITH A PLYMOUTH SAFETY- 
RIM WHEEL 


■looks like this. The air lets 
go, but the patented retaining ridges hold 
the tire straight and tight on the rim. The 
force of the revolving wheel gives the 
effect of a certain amount of air pressure 
in the tire. As the car slows down, the 
tire goes down and the danger lessens. 

BLOWOUT WITH ORDINARY RIM WHEELS 

Ip-, —the air lets go, the tire twists crosswise 

Zmiffjjp * or i um P 8 the wheel entirely. With 

75 wUIttll ordinary rim wheels, the car swerves, 

HbMI jerks on the steering wheel and has to be 

fought to a stop. RE SAFE WITH 


If it’s safety you want—look at these great Plymouth 
safety features — safety-rim wheels — an exclusive 
safety feature with Chrysler-built cars — give you 
greater protection in the event of blowouts and other 
sudden tire failures. Plymouth safety all-steel 
body —gives extra strength, longer life and greater 
safety in case of accident. Plymouth’s equal 
pressure hydraulic brakes —pioneered and de¬ 
veloped by Chrysler Engineers—provide smooth, i 
equal braking at each wheel. Stopping power is / 
increased one-third with 25—30% less pedal pressure. / 
These are only a few of the many outstanding safety / 
features of Plymouth. / 


All that Chrysler Engineers know about building fine 
automobiles goes into the great new Plymouth. 
Plymouth is Engineered throughout. Engineered for 
style—Engineered for comfort—Engineered for econ¬ 
omy—Engineered for performance and Engineered 
for your SAFETY. And, in addition to being the 
safest Plymouth ever built by Chrysler, the big new i 
Plymouth is priced right down with the lowest. / 

Check these fillJtflOUfh Features ... 

New Safety Hydraulic Brakes • Patented Floating-Power Engine Mountings to 
smother vibration • New Starter with button on dash • Safety-Rim Wheels# 

New Front-end Sway Eliminator • Rust proofing • All-steel Safety 
Body# New Body Guard Bumper# 

Hotchkiss Drive to cushion starting 
and stopping • Light- weight Aluminum 
Pistons • Wear-resisting Superfinshed 
Parts • New Gasoline Filter. 


* BtvcjfineeAecL and 3uiZt Uf Chhtylle/i! 
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Famous Bull Mourned 
•THE American press noted with suit- 
* able trumpeting the death of the 
great Hereford bull, Hazford Rupert 
81st. As a three-year-old he won the 
1936 Chicago International grand 
championship, premier show award for 
the breed on this continent. He was 
then sold to cattleman Roy J. Turner, 
now governor of Oklahoma, for $18,500, 
not an exceptional price for bulls which 
have attained this distinction. 

But “Old 81st” achieved a record in 
service before which his show victories 
pale into insignificance. In nine years 
he sired 118 females which sold at an 
average of approximately $1,200, and 
160 bulls which brought an average 
around $2,100; a grand total of $486,- 
225. The only one of his .sons which 
shamed the old sire was T. Royal Rupert 
99th, which sold for a record breaking 
price of $38,000. When this off-shoot 
turned out to be sterile, Governor 
Turner had to refund the purchase 
price. 

About a year ago Old 81st began to 
develop arthritis and his days were 
numbered. Nevertheless by the use of 
artificial insemination 190 cows were 
got in calf by him before he was de¬ 
spatched. Even the method of his going 
was dramatic—spinal anesthesia and 
the severance of an internal artery. He 
was buried with fitting honors under 
the elms on the Oklahoma ranch he 
had enriched. 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 


Encephalomyelitis in Cattle 

D URING July an outbreak of en¬ 
cephalomyelitis, which is commonly 
a very serious disease of horses and 
human beings, occurred in Saskatche¬ 
wan among cattle for the first time, 
according to Dr. R. B. Waechter, p’:o- 
vincial veterinarian. The outbreak was 
in a relatively large area in the Gravel- 
bourg district along the Wood River 
and later spread to the Rush Lake 
area. A large number of cattle were af¬ 
fected, and there was nearly 100 per 
cent mortality among infected animals 
where immunization was not practised 
by the use of encephalomyelitis vac¬ 
cine. 

Dr. Waechter reported that no losses 
whatever had occurred where animals 
were vaccinated. He strongly advised, 
however, refraining from immunizing 
herds indiscriminately unless a quali¬ 
fied veterinarian had diagnosed the 
disease. The outbreak seems to have 
been confined to calves and cattle un¬ 
der two years of age. Symptoms are 
nervousness, convulsions and blindness 
resulting from infection of the eyes. 
Saskatchewan farmers have been urged 
to report suspicious cases to the pro¬ 
vincial veterinarian, Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Regina. Where 
prescribed, vaccine is available from 
the University of Saskatchewan, Vet¬ 
erinary Laboratory. 


Sask. Emergency Feed Program 

IN view of the serious crop condition 
* over a large area of Saskatchewan, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. I. C. 
Nollet, announced late in July a four- 
point government emergency program 
to assist farmers in the northwestern 
part of the province in obtaining feed 
and fodder. 

The program involves: 1, Payment to 
farmers or groups of farmers to assist 
them in transporting haying equipment 
and machinery to and from surplus 
areas where hay can be put up; 2, Pay¬ 
ment of one-half the cost of freight up 
to $3 per ton on feed moved by farm¬ 
ers desiring to take advantage of the 
program; 3, Guarantee by the govern¬ 
ment that it will purchase, at scheduled 
prices, supplies of hay put up by farm¬ 
ers in addition to their own needs; and 
4, $2 per ton straight assistance to the 
farmers unable to be away from home, 
but who arrange to obtain feed from 


surplus areas, provided advantage is 
taken of the government policy before 
November 1. 

The minister urged that success would 
depend on the efforts of individual 
farmers, and he has requested farmers 
in the southern and eastern portions of 
the province to put up all possible hay 
to help meet the emergency. Several 
factors have combined to make special 
efforts very important at this time, 
among which are the flooding of some 
natural hay meadows, the severe win¬ 
ter of 1946-47, a general lack of straw 
as the result of the more widespread 
use of combines, an increase of 600,000 
in the cattle population since 1940, and 
comparatively high prices for grain, 
leading to a lessening of interest in hay 
production. 


sidered in western Canada during 
recent years. 

rvURING the last ten years the num- 
ber of rural credit co-operatives in 
Turkey has decreased, but the number 
of members and the amount of loans 
has substantially increased. Roughly, 
one-fourth of the money lent consists 
of the resources of the co-operatives 
themselves, and about three-quarters 
is provided by the Agricultural Bank. 


Co-op. Does Well 

•TWO years ago The Country Guide 

* carried an account of the Creston 
Valley Co-operative Association. Re¬ 
cently Arthur Glasier, Wynndel, B.C., 
an enthusiastic member, sent us in¬ 
formation as to the success of this co¬ 
operative for the year 1946. 

Sales amounted to more than $500,000 
and total profits, as shown on the bal¬ 
ance sheet of the association, amounted 
to $44,386.65. Mr. Glasier calls our at¬ 
tention to the fact that $44,000 is about 
$2,000 for each clerk employed; and a 
large display advertisement in the 
Creston Review of Thursdav, June 26, 
announced the fact that this sum will 
be distributed to members as rebates on 
their 1946 purchases. 

The Association separates its activi¬ 
ties into two divisions, producer and 
consumer trading. Consumer operations 
accounted for $461,000 of sales last year, 
and the balance sheet of the Association 
shows 12,753 fully paid shares at $5 each, 
in addition to general reserve of $76,815, 
and cash credit balances of $2,930. Cur¬ 
rent assets amounted to $129,866, and 
fixed assets stood at $46,987. 

Co-operation in Europe 

THE International Labor Office reports 

* that on January 1, 1946, there were 
8.269 primary co-operatives operating in 
Roumania, and that in the first six 
months of 1946, 1,913 new co-operatives, 
involving 368,821 members, were estab¬ 
lished. Nearly all of these were purchase 
and sale co-operatives, which now num¬ 
ber more than co-operatives of any 
other type. Formerly, the number of 
people’s banks, or credit co-operatives, 
was greater than of any other type. 
Some of the other kinds of co-opera¬ 
tives were land-leasing co-operatives, 
and for forestry purposes, as well as 
fishermen, vine growers, dairy and con¬ 
sumer co-operatives. Of the 6,734 or¬ 
ganizations reporting at the beginning 
of last year, total membership was 
2,085,852. 

The National Institute of Co-opera¬ 
tion has acted as agent of the state 
for the purchase of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, principally cereals from the U.S.- 
S.R. The Institute also is charged with 
the responsibility of providing the vil¬ 
lages with their quota of industrial 
products and operates its own produc¬ 
tive plants for processing marmalade, 
twine and string fibre, hulled barley, 
flour, wheat, rye, coffee substitutes, 
fresh and salted fish. 

T’HE Swedish Government, in 1945, set 

* up a committee to draft legislation 
for co-operative production, since there 
was no legal foundation for joint land 
ownership or joint farming in Sweden. 
The committee has recommended joint 
farming societies, which it advises 
should have the same access to govern¬ 
ment loans and grants which is avail¬ 
able to individual farmers. In other 
respects, proposed details of operation 
are more or less similar to co-operative 
farming projects which have been con¬ 


Farmers Own Land Bank System 

IN 1917 the United States government 
* furnished nearly $9 millions to 12 
banks operated under the Farm Credit 
Administration. It was intended that, 
eventually, these banks would be owned 
by member-borrowers, through national 
farm loan associations. On June 30, the 
last Federal Land Bank retired stock 
held in it by the Federal government, 
so that now all 12 are owned by the 
farmers and ranchers who use them. 

Ever since 1917 each farm borrower 
had to purchase stock in his National 
Farm Loan Association equal to five 
per cent of his loan. With this money 
the Association in turn purchased stock . 
in the Land Bank. As the business grew 
and the member-owned capital stock 
increased, the capital owned by the 
government was paid off. Four of the 
12 banks were operating on their own 
as early as 1923. By 1932 all but about 
one-fifth of one per cent of the total 
Federal capital in the Land Banks was 
owned by the borrowers. Then came the 
’30’s, when the Federal government no f 
only purchased $125 millions of capita 1 
stock, but paid the banks $188 millions 
so that they could extend loans and 
defer payment. By June 30, all of this 
new and old capital stock had been re¬ 
paid to the government, and next year 
the last of the $188 millions advanced 
will be returned. 


Fibre From Proteins 
CILK and wool are proteins that are 
^ natural fibres. Other proteins, such 
as those contained in milk, peanuts, 
soybeans and corn, can be made into 
fibre by chemical treatment which ar¬ 
ranges their tiny molecules differently. 

Artificial fibres have been made from 
peanuts, corn and chicken feathers at 
several research centres of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
These synthetic or artificial fibres not 
only feel like the natural protein fibres 
such as silk or wool, but they are also 
• able to absorb dyes. Fibres made from 
milk can be mixed with rayon and 
wool, as well as with the fur used for 
felt hats. The new fibre made from 
peanuts is called Sarelon. It is light 
cream in color, and has a feel midway 
between that of silk and wool. It dyes 
about as well as either and insulates, 
as well as absorbs moisture, much like 
wool. When wet, it is low in strength, 
and is most useful for mixing with 
cotton or other yarns. 

The protein in corn has also been 
used to produce another artificial fibre 
suitable for blending with rayon, cotton 
or wool. This zein fibre is as strong as 
wool when dyed and can be cleaned by 
washing with soap solution. 

About 175 million pounds of poultry 
feathers are wasted each year. Keratin 
is a fibre protein found in feathers, and 
scientists at the Western Regional Re¬ 
search Laboratory in California have 
found a way of producing a useful 
artificial fibre from this material. 

All of these artificial fibres are com¬ 
paratively weak when wet and research 
is under way to strengthen them. 


Australia about a sheep dog which fol¬ 
lowed a sheep down a 120-foot mine 
shaft into which the animal had fallen; 
and this devotion to duty has also 
brought to mind an incident occurring 
when the lowlands of New South Wales 
were in flood, and it was decided to 
move some sheep to higher ground. One 
of the dogs associated with this flock 
was June, a collie, which disappeared 
one night and was not found until two 
days later, when she was located on a 
small island in the centre of the surg¬ 
ing river, guarding 30 stragglers. It ap¬ 
pears that she had to cross four fast¬ 
flowing streams, in addition to the 
much wider Murray River, in order to 
reach the place she felt she ought to be. 

The Australian sheep dog must stand 
a great deal of heat and be able to 
stand up to rough ground. Special ef¬ 
forts have been made to breed dogs 
suitable for this purpose, beginning in 
the early days with imported champion 
dogs. 

For Customs Classification 
T’HE perennial argument about rhu- 
* barb is settled—or at least it has 
been authoritatively dealt with. A 
United States Customs Court, with a 
woman sitting on the bench and de¬ 
livering judgment, has decided that 
rhubarb is a fruit and not a vegetable. 
The reason given for the ruling is that 
rhubarb “is commonly used as a fruit,” 
which seems an eminently sensible 
basis for the decision. 

This is one of those arguments about 
words which cannot be settled by 
reference to the dictionary or to the 
various experts who might be presumed 
to speak with finality. The Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica informs us that the 
term fruit is a loose one, including the 
stalks of the rhubarb. The same au¬ 
thority, a few thousand pages further 
back states that “rhubarb used as a 
vegetable consists of the leaf stalks of 
Rheum rhaponticum,” and adds the in¬ 
formation that “it is known in Am¬ 
erica as pie-plant.” 

The office dictionaries are no more 
use. All of them evade the issue. One 
says that rhubarb is a hardy perennial 
herb. Another calls it a polygonaceous 
plant of the genus Rheum. Rhubarb’s 
status was definitely uncertain until 
some hapless wight got himself pulled 
up before the beak for failing to con¬ 
tribute sufficiently to the national 
treasury. 


Australian Sheep Dogs 

A USTRALIAN sheep men, like flock 
** owners in Canada and elsewhere, 
depend largely on dogs for tending their 
flocks. A story has recently come out. of 


Frogs' Legs Are Delicious 

S INCE 1937, Cuba has developed a new 
crop and a new export—frog legs! 
In 1945, Cuba exported to the United 
States more than 300,000 pounds, worth 
more than $100,000. The Cuban Ministry 
of Agriculture believes that these ex¬ 
ports can be doubled. 

Drought reduces the frog population, 
but the actual frog leg in Cuba depends 
on the price and demand for'tobacco. 
When tobacco prices are low, workers 
and growers turn to frog hunting. It is 
not considered economical to produce 
frogs on a commercial scale, since the 
cost of artificial feeding would be high. 
Cuban frog species eat shrimps, min¬ 
nows and other small species, becoming 
cannibalistic when natural foods are 
scarce. 

Hunters bring frogs alive to cleaning 
stations where the frogs are cleaned 
and skinned by hand, the legs placed in 
iced tanks and wooden cases, and 
trucked to Havana for repacking and 
shipment. A great delicacy, frog legs in 
prewar days were inspected, cooled in 
ice water and thoroughly washed, in¬ 
dividually glazed with ice at low tem¬ 
peratures and each piece wrapped in 
paraffin paper. Shipment was made in 
wooden boxes containing 200 cartons, 
each of which carried eight to ten pairs 
of legs. Due to wartime scarcity, packing 
is now in bulk without ice coating. 
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A Deputy Minister Speaks 



While Alberta has developed many other sources of revenue , 
her mainstay is still her wheat crop. 

O. S. Longman advocates an agricu Itu ral production 
policy for Alberta and for Canada 


• TE in Caflada are now well 
% J\ / on our way to test the prac- 
\ \ ticability and to experience 
the implication of a par¬ 
tially planned or controlled peace-time 
agriculture. The government of Canada 
has negotiated long-term commodity 
contracts with Britain for the disposal 
of a substantial portion of our major 
agricultural commodities, including 
wheat, beef, bacon, eggs, poultry and 
cheese. The effect of such contracts is 
that free operation of private enter¬ 
prise has been curtailed in the market¬ 
ing of these products by the function¬ 
ing of duly appointed government 
boards. 

“Further, the people of Canada have, 
in the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
established facilities for the purpose of 
supporting future prices of farm com¬ 
modities, in the hope that producers 
may not suffer unduly from low prices 
paid for agricultural products. There¬ 
fore, we have shown our willingness to 
be subjected to self-imposed price 
regimentation with respect to certain 
phases of agricultural production. 

“I would respectfully suggest that it 
is the responsibility of every farmer 
and citizen to study without bias the 
contracts and policies now in force, to 
measure his or her personal reaction, 
the behavior of his neighbors, the 
national benefit and risks, the inter¬ 
national implications and possibilities 
with respect to such measures.” 

The speaker was O. S. Longman, 
deputy minister of Agriculture for Al¬ 
berta, who not long aco addressed a 
short course for co-operatives at the 
University of Alberta. Mr. Longman 
pointed to the fact that, while Canada 
has not as yet evolved a complete agri¬ 
cultural policv or program, we -have 
been able to declare certain objectives 
or ideals for the attainment of which 
the provinces must be largely respons¬ 
ible to the extent that they can “study, 
plan and play their natural and effec¬ 
tive parts in attaining their share of 
the objective.” 

Mr. Longman believes that one of the 
benefits of the war was that the Cana¬ 
dian farm people, farm organizations 
and provincial and Dominion officials 
have been brought together in a com¬ 
mon cause, so that we have all emerged 
“with a greater understanding of each 
other’s point of view; we have a greater 
knowledge of each other’s environment 
and resources, (so that) with the 
knowledge and experience so gained, 
we should be qualified to plan a 
mutually beneficial agricultural policy 
or program for the Canada of tomor¬ 
row, but we must begin today.” 

M R. LONGMAN believes that in this 
country we should have an agri¬ 
cultural program or policy, the primary 
purpose of which should be to provide 
those engaged in agriculture with a 
satisfactory standard of living and rea¬ 
sonable amenities of life; permit them 
to meet their normal obligations and 
to gain a reasonable competence for 
their declining years. He believes that 
such an objective involves: (a) policies 
with respect to the acquisition, holding, 
utilization and reclamation and pre¬ 
servation of land, as well as an under¬ 
standing of the regional adaptation and 
efficient use of the soil; (b) the im¬ 
provement and maintenance of soil 
productivity as a basic consideration 
for the future of agriculture in eastern 
Canada as contrasted with our lesser 
immediate concern on this score in 
western Canada where our soils are 
relatively new and rich in fertility; (c) 
the encouragement of crop production 
and utilization suitable to a particular 
region, and the development of a per¬ 
manent form of agriculture based on 


the proper correlation of land, climate, 
crop production and livestock to meet 
human needs; (d) the transportation 
and the interchange of primary farm 
commodities as between surplus and 
deficiency areas of production, which 
means a transportation policy that will 
permit eastern and western Canada to 
live together as an economic unit; (e) 
a greater understanding and display of 
mutual aid as between the agricultural 
regions of Canada; (f) stabilization of 
farm income on a national basis in 
such a way that the consumer may 
share fairly in such stabilization. 

Mr. Longman based his address on a 
planned agricultural production pro¬ 
gram for Alberta and, for purposes of 
illustration, used certain comparative 
figures for eastern and western Canada 
with respect to our chief grain crops 
and our principal types of livestock. The 
following are the figures used with 
respect to acreages of crops and num¬ 
bers of livestock in western Canada 
(corresponding figures for eastern 
Canada in parenthesis), all figures 
representing millions of acres or mil¬ 
lions of livestock: Wheat 22% (%), 
oats 10% (3M>), barley 6% (%), milk 
cows 1.3 (2.6), other cattle 3.9 (2.8), 
total cattle 5.2 (5.4), sheep and lambs 
1.9 (1.7), hogs 3 (3), poultry 43.7 

(45.8). 

After showing that in 1944, for ex¬ 
ample, eastern Canada produced a total 
of 142 million bushels of wheat, oats 
and barley, as compared with 985 mil¬ 
lion bushels in western Canada, of 


which 550 million bushels were oats 
and barley, Mr. Longman pointed out 
that dairy cattle, hogs and poultry, all 
heavy grain-consuming animals, con¬ 
stitute the major sources of livestock 
revenue in the eastern provinces. They 
cannot be fed from grain produced in 
the East and must, on the basis of the 
best available estimates, be fed about 
100 million bushels of coarse grains 
grown in the Prairie Provinces. “The 
bringing together of eastern demands 
and western commodities should be one 
of Canada’s major self-help programs,” 
said the deputy minister. 

He believes that the key to eastern 
markets lies in reduced transportation 
costs, and put forward a suggestion 
that we cannot have a Canadian agri¬ 
cultural policy “until we have a trans¬ 
portation policy that will permit the 
farmers of western and eastern Canada 
to enjoy transportation privileges 
equal to or better than those extended 
to farmers whom we serve in other 
countries. The present freight assist¬ 
ance policy on feed grains,” he con¬ 
tended, “is ample proof of the benefit 
that low-cost transportation can bring 
to both eastern and western farmers. 
If the present assistance policy is dis¬ 
continued, two parties will be adversely 
affected, the farmer-purchaser in the 
East and the producer in the West.” 

O EFERRING specifically to a planned 
“ agricultural production program 
for Alberta, Mr. Longman analyzed the 
problem with some thoroughness, and 


Out 

from this analysis the following para¬ 
graphs are quoted: 

. . The populations of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan are relatively static. 
In Saskatchewan there has been a 
population decline in recent years. The 
rural and urban population of Alberta 
will continue to grow. In Alberta we 
have a sizable area of virgin- land yet 
to be settled and an area that can be 
reclaimed through irrigation. Fortun¬ 
ately we transferred a substantial per¬ 
centage of settlers from our drought 
area to better sections of the province 
when it was possible for us to do so, 
and we are not contemplating a decline 
in population in such areas; in fact 
there will be an increase as irrigation 
projects develop. 

“It is true that wheat has been the 
comer stone of western agriculture, 
but to what extent? Statistics reveal 
that in the Province of Manitoba, the 
acreage sown to barley is approximately 
equal to that sown to wheat (wheat 
2.132,000, barley 2.139,000), while the 
combined acreage of oats and barley 
in 1945 was approximately double that 
of wheat. In Saskatchewan the oats plus 
barley acreage approximates half of 
the acreage of wheat, while in the 
Province of Alberta, the acres devoted 
to wheat and the coarse grain acreage 
are about equal. In other words Alberta 
and Manitoba are much less dependent 
upon wheat economy than is the case 
in Saskatchewan. With respect to 
Manitoba, I should also mention that 
Manitoba and Alberta have a larger 
percentage of their population in the 
urban centres (Manitoba 44 per cent, 
Alberta 38 per cent, and Saskatchewan 
32 per cent); and therefore, consume 
a relatively larger share of agricultural 
products in the domestic market. 

“While Alberta and Manitoba may 
have something in common with re¬ 
spect to population, when we come to 
the cost of transportation of farm 
products to export markets, we consti¬ 
tute the extremes. Manitoba’s proxim¬ 
ity to the Head of the Lakes provides 
her with low freight rates, resulting 
in an increase of unit value of all farm 
commodities and particularly grains. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
Manitoba grain or crop conscious, due 
to the relatively high values for cereals 
and other crops. Manitoba enjoys an 
eight to 10-cent export freight rate on 
grains compared with Alberta’s 26 to 
30-cent rate, and is relatively near ex¬ 
port markets for feed grains, malting 
barley, flax and other minor crops. 

“I would remind you that Alberta con- 

" tains 22 per cent of the cultivated 
land of Canada, and 30 per cent of the 
cultivated land of the western prov¬ 
inces, including Manitoba, Saskatche¬ 
wan and British Columbia. The war 
created two major opportunities for dis¬ 
posal of our surplus agricultural 
products. First, the great potential 
market for foodstuffs which is offered 
by 46 million people in Britain—people 
who seek a high standard of living and 
a variety of commodities. The food de¬ 
mand in Britain is enormous, and I 
would suggest that every Alberta farm¬ 
er study its possibilities. Second, we 
have the increased demand for western- 
grown coarse grains and dairy products 
in eastern Canada and British Col¬ 
umbia. These markets provide a partial 
answer to the question of disposal of 
our surplus commodities. 

“During the past ten years, Cana¬ 
dian production of wheat has fluctuated 
from 156 million bushels to 527 million 
bushels per year for the Prairie Prov¬ 
inces. In Alberta, the variation has been 
between 75 million and 180 million 
bushels. Such wide variations create 
Turn to page 30 



Foothill, sheep in feedlots at Picture Butte, Alta., where they will be 
finished on grain and refuse from the sugar beet crop.. 








Mastic weather- 
/ cord stays pliable, 
' won't harden or 
fall out. In packets 
or cartons. Cost low ! 




PAINT & DIPT. STORES 


► .Rub on freely, and note 
^99* quick relief. Greaseless. 

LARGE economical at-drying. No strong 
size 65c odor. 18-46 


Rural electrification has an effect on livestock practice. Above is an electric pig brooder 
on the farm of J.*J. Siemans, Altona t Man . 


polling of purebred cattle started in a 
purebred Shorthorn herd in Minnesota, 
about 60 years ago. These cattle were of 
the noted dual-purpose Shorthorn 
family Gwynnes, a Bates tribe, and 
they came on the scene just previous to 
the divisions of that breed into two sec¬ 
tions—beef and dual-purpose (milking 
or dairy) types. Shorthorn men in 
the U.S. were quick to recognize the 
polled advantages in shipping, feeding 
and housing. These polled specimens 
are termed by geneticists (scientific 
breeders), mutants or sports, and they 
tell us that using the Mendelian term, 
the polled character is dominant over 
the horned or recessive. 

The monies collected as penalties by 
the provinces are to be used for the 
improvement of cattle. The principle 
behind the penalty, apparently, was not 
entirely appreciated, for a large portion 
of the fund has been used to purchase 
horned!!) bulls. Even the big packers 
and abattoir men, although fulminating 
against horns, illustrating damage to 
carcasses in their periodical bulletins, 
both by word and picture, evince a re¬ 
luctance to urge the use of polled bulls 
for breeding off the horns. To repeat, 
the geneticists tell us the polled charac¬ 
teristic is dominant over the horned. 

The writer has used in his herd three 
polled bulls. Consecutively, the first, 
termed pure polled (obtained from the 
United States), in our herd of horned 
cattle polled his progeny 100 per cent. 
We followed with a polled son, out of a 
horned cow. He polled all his female 
progeny, but not all his males; hence 
we again went back to Indiana for 
another polled sire, and will go on from 
there, having several polled females to 
displace the horned cows. 

Practically all the polled breeders in 
Canada are west of the Great Lakes, 
but in the U.S. practically 10 per cent 
of the beef-type Shorthorns being regis¬ 
tered are polled. At the first Interna¬ 
tional Live Stock Show at Chicago 
where an Englishman, J. B. Ellis, had 
been brought to judge the finished 
beeves, he remarked, on viewing the 
polled classes, “The new breed makes 
me a bit fearful for the true Shorthorn.” 
The breeders of polled Shorthorns have 
steadily improved their type, and con¬ 
tinually, by purchase of the top ranking 
specimens from horned Shorthorn 
herds, are rivalling those herds for favor 
in the cattle markets of Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the Argen¬ 
tine. The milking (dairy or dual-pur¬ 
pose) section of the breed in the U.S., 
which now registers 40 per cent of all 
American Shorthorns, has also fol¬ 
lowed suit, using similar tactics in “de¬ 
horning by breeding”—painless and 
bloodless! 

When the late Duthie Webster visited 
Canada and the U.S. a few years ago, 
he expressed admiration for polled 
Shorthorns and, but for restrictive regu¬ 
lations, would have taken specimens 


Site Counts in Cows 

A T the New York State Agricultural 
College, studies of dairy herd im¬ 
provement association records led to 
the conclusion that for each 100 pounds 
increase in weight of Holstein cattle, 
there was an increase of about 100 
pounds in average milk production. 
Thus the difference between the pro¬ 
duction value of heifers grown to weigh 
about 1,000 pounds at maturity, and 
other heifers better cared for so that 
they weighed 1,400 pounds as mature 
cows, would mean the difference in total 
milk yield over a six-year milk period, 
of approximately 19,000 pounds of milk, 
all of which emphasizes the importance 
of growing-out dairy heifers to good 
size. 
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Buck Lambs Not Wanted 

T HE market wants ewe and wether 
lambs preferably. During the period 
from September to December, inclusive, 
in Canada, between 30,000 and 40,000 
buck lambs are marketed each year, of 
which 60 per cent or more have come 
from the province of Quebec in the last 
seven years. The percentage of buck 
lambs reaching the Toronto market in 
September is substantially higher than 
in October and November. It is some 
higher also on the Winnipeg market, 
but even in September runs only to 
four or five per cent of total lamb 
marketings. 

Lamb consumption in Canada is low, 
amounting to only 4.8 pounds per capita 
as compared with seven pounds in the 
United States and 73 pounds in New 
Zealand. Packers claim that producers 
who market buck lambs are only dam¬ 
aging the lamb industry, and point out 
that buck lambs are not satisfactory to 
the trade because not only are the 
loins and hind quarter (higher priced 
cuts) deficient, but the neck and fore¬ 
end, which are lower priced, are also 
heavy and rough. The flesh color of 
buck lambs is often bluish, and there¬ 
fore somewhat objectionable; the meat 
is coarse when cooked and the flavor 
is often unpalatable. 


Whirls When the Wind Whispers 

• SELF-OILING • SELF-GOVERNING • SIMPLE IN DESIGN 
• EASY TO MAINTAIN 

You get a larger and steadier water supply with a Fairbanks-Morse 
Windmill—for a very simple reason. It was designed and built to 
start earlier and run longer than ordinary windmills. 

A ball-bearing turntable turns the wheel to the wind at the slightest 
breeze. The large area of the wheel gathers in more wind force, and 
the specially-made vanes take the utmost power from it. 

To turn this total wind force into pumping action, friction is 
reduced by the transmission mechanism. The wheel shaft spins in 
two roller bearings, and the cross-head has its own roller bearing. 
Complete self-lubrication further keeps down friction. 


WHEN THERE JUST ISN’T ANY 
WIND;;. USE A FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE PUMP JACK 3 

By having a Fairbanks-Morse Pump Jack 
attached to your windmill pump, you can 
keep up the water supply by gearing in a 
Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine; or you can 
have the Jack driven by V-belt from another 
source of power. The Pump Jack is totally 
enclosed and self-oiling. It is a good invest¬ 
ment to fill in the gaps in the wind. 


Hornless Cattle Are Desirable 

*T*HE trust monies of the Horned Cattle 
* funds of the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba have been 
increased of late years and although 
designed to lessen the damage inherent 
in shipping stock, and consequently 
financial loss, the administrators of 
these funds admit that no progress in 
the direction desired has been obtained 
over the seven-year period such penal¬ 
ties have been in force. 

Herds of naturally polled beef cattle 
have been in existence in Canada for 
80 years or more; and some importa¬ 
tions of polled cattle, red in color, have 
been made from Britain’s eastern 
counties. The greatest advance in the 


See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer today, or write: 

The Canadian FAl RBAN KS - M 6 RS E Co., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver 

(Send this coupon to nearest branch) 

Please send me information on the items indicated. 
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back to the Old Country. In Canada, 
the Canadian Shorthorn Association 
registers polled purebred Shorthorns, 
indicating by an X before the regis¬ 
tered number that the animal in ques¬ 
tion is polled. 

Progress in polling the whitefaces has 
not been as rapid, yet with both Short¬ 
horns and Herefords, polled specimens 
have at times headed the breeding 
classes in the show rings. The trend is 
shown in the conservatively minded 
agriculturists of Great Britain, for, re¬ 
cently, the Jersey cattle club there has 
granted permission to its members to 
exhibit dehorned specimens of that 
great butterfat-yielding breed. 

Opposition to polling by breeding is 
another case of conservatism of vested 
interests, although mostly undercover. 
Such opposition is based largely on false 
premises—e.g., polling is said by oppon¬ 
ents to mean “loss of size, of bone, of 
milk production.” Such allegations are 
evidence of lack of argument, and a 
losing cause. Dean MacEwan of the 
University of Manitoba, whose success 
with breeding horns off rams is an 
accomplished fact, once said to the 
writer, “You don’t have to apologize 
for breeding off the horns.”—Stockwell. 


Feed Grains To Be Scarce 

E extremely hot weather experi¬ 
enced in western Canada during 
the latter part of July, coupled with 
the disastrous weather conditions at 
seeding time in eastern Canada, point 
to the definite possibility of a critical 
feed situation during the 1947-48 crop 
year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on July 18 estimated 600,000 fewer acres 
of oats seeded in the prairie provinces 
than in 1946, and 1,200,000 additional 
acres of barley, as well as about 350,000 
fewer acres of wheat. 

The probability is that the total 
coarse grains supply will have to be 
stretched severely to meet the min¬ 
imum feed needs of the Dominion. 
Contrary to the usual occurrence, the 
northern half of Saskatchewan is this 
year suffering from an extremely short 
crop, and the same condition is prev¬ 
alent in eastern Alberta. Southern Sas¬ 
katchewan, where crop conditions were 
very promising early in the season, ex¬ 
perienced severe crop deterioration in 
the latter part of July, owing to extreme 
hot weather. Thus, with a severe feed 
grain shortage in eastern Canada and 
in north-western Saskatchewan, areas 
in each case where there is a substan¬ 
tial concentration of livestock, the pos¬ 
sibility of an adequate supply of feed 
grain for these areas is slim. 

This will be a pay-off season for 
those western farmers who have made 
a regular practice of building up a 
reserve feed supply. The good crops ex¬ 
perienced in recent years have tended 
to mask the importance of this kind of 
insurance for the livestock producer. 
We know only too well that short-crop 
years are an inherent factor in prairie 
agriculture, and that each time when 
they occur thousands of farmers are 
caught short of feed grain and some 
liquidation of livestock is necessary, 
which would not be necessary to the 
same extent if the practice were more 
general of maintaining fairly adequate 
reserves. 

The seriousness of the situation in 
eastern Cariada is illustrated by figures 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which show that between 
1935 and 1946 the number of grain¬ 
consuming animal units in eastern 
Canada increased by around 25 per 
cent, or nearly two million animal 
units. At the same time, the acreage 
devoted to forage crops in eastern Can¬ 
ada, from 1940 to 1945, increased by 
something like the same percentage. 
On the other hand, the acreage devoted 
to grain production in eastern Canada 
dropped between 15 and 20 per cent as 
a result. It was during these same war 


years that free freight subsidies on feed 
grain shipped to eastern Canada came 
into effect, and since 1943 have been 
applied to something more than three 
million tons of feed grain per year. 


Co-operative Hog Production 

UCH attention is being given to 
various aspects of co-operative 
production in the Province of Sas¬ 
katchewan. It would appear from the 
June issue of “Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment” that attention is now being turn¬ 
ed to the possibilities of co-operative 
hog production. Alarmed at the declin¬ 
ing hog production and fearful of the 
effect of this decline on the agriculture 
of the province, attention is being 
turned to the possibility of co-operative 
effort. 

The Department of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development evidently 
take seriously the suggestion that within 
a few years’ time as much as one- 
quarter of our present wheat acreage 
may be lacking an outlet on the world 
cereal markets, unless new uses for 
wheat are found in the meantime. A 
partial solution is suggested in the field 
of large-scale hog raising. 

A recent statement by L. W. Pearsall, 
manager of the Canadian Meat Board, 
indicated that in June this year the 
prairie provinces marketed 13.3 per 
cent fewer hogs than in June, 1946, 
though this was a smaller decline than 
in May, when marketings in the prairie 
provinces were 20.5 per cent below those 
of May, 1946. Throughout Canada, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Pearsall, hog marketings 
in June through inspected packing 
plants, were increased 15.4 per cent 
over June, 1946, which compares with 
an 8.2 per cent increase for May. These 
increases, however, were largely in On¬ 
tario and Quebec, which showed in¬ 
creased marketings in June of 39.6 and 
66.7 per cent respectively. The increase 
in the Maritime Provinces was 32.8 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding these figures, in¬ 
dicative of an upturn in hog market¬ 
ing for the Dominion generally, the 
Saskatchewan department has this to 
say with reference to prairie hog pro¬ 
duction: 

“Most of our hogs to date have been 
produced on mixed farms as a side¬ 
line. Many of these hogs were cared 
for by the women and the children, or 
by the farmers themselves before break¬ 
fast and after supper, which meant ad¬ 
ditional hours of work. With the ad¬ 
vance of mechanization, few women now 
look with favor on carrying big buckets 
of slops, or wading around in rubber 
boots. With the present high return 
from grain growing, many farmers now 
consider the hours previously spent on 
feeding hogs to be more valuable spent 
as leisure time.” 

The department not only feels that 
it is incumbent on us to hold our posi¬ 
tion in the British market for Can¬ 
adian bacon, but that large-scale hog 
production, though practicable, will be 
found suitable only on a few individual 
farms, owing to the fairly large amount 
of capital required to achieve low-cost 
production. 

It is suggested that producers who 
grow suitable feeds or those whose 
labor could be contributed to advan¬ 
tage, might join in a hog production co¬ 
operative, and that on this basis, with 
a well-qualified person to actually look 
after the hogs, the business could be 
organized on an eight-hour, daytime 
basis to utilize a fairly uniform amount 
of labor throughout the year. Labor- 
saving devices could be economically in¬ 
stalled, more pigs could be saved to 
marketing age, efficiency in feeding and 
management introduced, improvement 
in quality made more probable, and all 
of the advantages of specialization 
achieved. No hog production co-opera¬ 
tive has yet been formed, so far as The 
Country Guide is aware. 






THE WOOD'S LINE 


MILKERS-MILK COOLERS—FEED GRINDERS-OAT ROLLERS 
ELECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS-WATER HEATERS-WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS—FARM VENTILATORS 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 

HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY - GUELPH, CANADA 


“I KNOW WHY 

Farmers buy 

More Wooers Coolers 

Than All Other Makes 77 


You’ll find Wood’s Milk Coolers 
on farm after farm—and there’s 
a reason for it. The Wood’s 
Cooler cools milk fast—brings the 
temperature down within ONE 
HOUR to the 50 degree point 
where bacteria growth is checked 
. . . then cools it further to 40 
degrees, ensuring quality milk 
when it reaches the dairy. The 
Wood’s Cooler is entirely auto¬ 
matic—you put the milk in—the 
Wood’s Cooler does the rest. 
Built-in and portable models for 
4 to 24 cans. Write for catalog. 


WOOD’S D ^fv c E T GRINDER 


Inside 
View of 


Wood’s 

Cooler 


Grind grain in your own 
barn—better — faster — 
easier. 


Here is the work-saving Grinder 
that is backed by 16 successful years 
of proven performance on thousands 
of Canadian farms. DIRECT DRIVE 
means no power loss . . . long life 
and trouble-free, economical opera¬ 
tion. The Wood’s Electric Grinder in 
your barn eliminates wasted hours 
hauling grain to the mill—saves 90% 
of chopping costs. (Grind a ton of 
grain for only 20 cents, with electri¬ 
city at 2 cents per kilowatt). Fully 
automatic—grinds your grain while 
you do other work . .. and the heavy 
duty motor may be used to operate 
other equipment in the barn. Write 
for catalog. 


The cross-section diagram shows why the Wood’s 
Cooler cools milk faster. Rapid circulation of the 
water around and under the cans carries the heat away 
from the milk and on to the eooling coils—preventing 
delaying ice formation on the coils. All cans cool 
quickly at the same time. 


TIRES 

We are now overstocked In good 
used Trade-in Tires with high treads 
—all guaranteed to be in excellent 
shape. Special price: 

600 x 16 $5.00 

All orders shipped C.O.D. from On¬ 
tario’s most modernly equipped tire 
shop. Also full line of retreads. 
Dealers wanted. 

BEACON TIRE 

Corner Queen and York Streets 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


AUTOMATIC POWER 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

ADAPTABLE TO ANY MAKE OR SIZE 
TRACTOR AND JEEP 
For details writ* 

KAN E-MAR R LTD. 

International Industrial Distributors 
701 HENRY AVE. WINNIPEG 


SNOW FENCING FOR PORTABLE GRAINERIES 
Fifty feet ef snow fence lined with paper holds 
approximately 750 bushels grain. Requires no nails. 
Shipped from Timherton, Man. Prompt delivery 
while stock lasts. 

“The Fence of a Hundred Uses’ 1 
NATIONAL TIMBER & FENCE CO. LIMITED 
401 Somerset Building Winnipeg 


SOLID COMFORT 


I N ALL KIN DS 
OF WEATHER 


FULLY ADJUSTABLE • REMOVABLE SIDE CURTAINS 

Model 104 All Weather Tractor Canopy—perfect for sum¬ 
mer and winter. Removable winter side curtains of heavy 
water-proof, fire-proof cotton duck; has 
windshield and wide rear and side windows. 

Canopy can be raised or lowered, moved for¬ 
ward, backward, side to side, and tilted up or 
down on either end. Easily installed, easily 
removed. May be transferred from old to new 
tractors without purchase of additional parts. 


ORDER 

DIRECT 

FROM 

FACTORY. 


$ 46.40 

In American Dollars. 

F.O.B. OMAHA 
Send Canadian Bank 
Draft. 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 



Please ship ... (number wanted) 

Tractor Canopies. 


ADDRESS .. 
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monuments — 
everlasting memorials for 
those you loved. These 
expressive monuments are 
sturdily built from finest 
materials. Prices range 
from $9 to $49 


FREE CATALOGUE, fully 
illustrated shows many 
different designs, etc All 
information. 

SEND POP FREE CATALOG 


MILN MEMORIALS 

111 Chandos Ave. Winnipeg 


Rupture Troubles Ended 

Thousands healed by our advanced method. No leg 
straps, no elastic, no plasters. No pressure on hips 
or spine. Flexo pad. Different from all others. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE. GUARANTEED. 
Write for information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893 _Dept. D_Preston. Ont. 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 


Send Us Your Inquiry 

Large Stock of Power Tools 
for Immediate Delivery 

Circular saws, 4", 6" and 8" Jointers, Thickness. 
Planers, Band Saws, Shapers, Sanders, Lathes. 
Drill Presses, complete stock of circular saw 
blades from 6" to 32", also Dado heads. 

8 and 12 battery chargers; %" 32-volt electric 
drills; disc sanders; lathe chucks; 4" to 14" bench 
grinders; grindstones; wire wheels; saw mandrels 
and blades; lighting plants; taps and dies; elec 
trie and acetylene welding units; post drills; bench 
vises; shafting; hangers; cast iron, wood, split 
steel pulleys; babbit pillow blocks and ball bear¬ 
ings. We carry a large stock of new and used 
single and three phase electric motors and con¬ 
trols. Distributors of Allis-Chalmers single and 
multiple and grain loaders C pulley and belts. 
Endless thresher belts in all sizes. 

Send for your CATALOGUE on Atlas back geared 
screw cutting lathes, drill presses and accessories. 

Luke’s Electric Motors & 
Machinery Co. 

324 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearlogs rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 


CAR OWNERS—-ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stock in Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

AutoWrecking Co.Ltd.,263to 273 Fort SL.Winnipeg 


Lighting 

Plants 

Gas or Diesel AC or DC 
250 to 25,000 Watts 

We maintain an expert engineering 
service to advise you on your re¬ 
quirements for electric light and 
power—town or farm. Also 

• POWER TOOLS 
Saws, Drills, etc. 

• ENGINES 

Gas and Diesel 

• DOMESTIC 

WATER SYSTEMS, etc. 

Write us for details re the equip¬ 
ment you need. 

MuMFORD.MEDLANP, | IftVITEP 

Winnipeg or Saskatoon i 
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War On Cougars 

The price of tolerance is too high so B.C. plans protection 
for its livestock and wild game 

By HARRY GREGSON 


A NEW war, of a novel kind, is 
about to be launched in British 
Columbia. The Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to institute 
an offensive against the cougar and 
other predatory animals. It has in¬ 
creased the grant for game conservation 
this year from $40,000 to $75,000. 

A large part of this appropriation 
will go to establish a school for cougar 
hunters, under the supervision of James 
Dewar, the “king” of B.C. cougar 
hunters. The school will begin with 
eight students, who will make it their 
life work to outwit the clever and 
savage cat, which'has already cost $1,- 
000,000 in bounty money since 1910, with 
no apparent difference to its numbers 
or depredations. 

The Provincial Government pays a 
bounty of $15.00 for each cougar proved 
killed. But this is inadequate. Hunting 
cougars is an expensive business. Train¬ 
ed cougar hounds are worth $500 apiece. 
A hunter may chase one animal for a 
week and if he gets it $15J)0 is a poor 
reward. 

The cougar is a cunning animal. 
From the moment it opens its slate- 
blue eyes at the age of two weeks until 
it reaches old age 15 years later, it 
never ceases to learn. It learns to fol¬ 
low noiselessly in its mother’s tracks 
while still a kitten and to approach the 
unsuspecting prey against the wind, 
making those 25-foot leaps, which even 
the old and experienced buck cannot 
always escape. 

It kills deer chiefly by springing on 
their backs and jerking the neck back¬ 
ward with a sharp movement of a 
muscular paw. These paws can break 
the back of a timber wolf at one blow. 

The cougar is expert at hiding its 
tracks. It seldom travels in a straight 
line and wanders sometimes 25 miles in 
arcs and semi-circles. ^ 

It can be successfully hunted only 
with the aid of experienced dogs, which 
will distinguish new from old scent and 
by their bark, spare the hunter many 
hours of heavy foot slogging through 
the undergrowth. The good cougar 
hound “cuts” from one scent to 
another, instead of following its de¬ 
vious windings. The cougar hound will 
never let the excitement of the chase 
lure it too far from its master as it 
knows cougars are dangerous and will 
soon finish off the too adventurous 
hound. Once having “treed” the cat, 
the cougar hound will bark ferociously 
and bare its fangs if the cougar shows 
signs of coming down . . . but wise 
hound as it is, it will keep out of the 
cougar’s way if it descends. 

B Y combining courage with discreet¬ 
ness, it keeps the cougar hesitant 
until the hunter can arrive and admin¬ 
ister the coup-de-grace with his gun. 

Then the hound gets its reward by 
being permitted to worry the carcass. 
For this reason, many shot cougars 
are not photogenic. 

March, April and May are the best 
cougar-hunting months, but in prac¬ 
tice, the animal is hunted all the year 
round. Trappers detest the giant cat 
because where it operates, all wild life 
decamps. A cougar is reckoned to kill 
52 deer each year and there are cer¬ 
tain types even more destructive. They 
get blood-lust and kill not for hunger 
but for the sheer joy of it. Anything 
living, except human beings, which 
comes their way, is their prey and they 
will attack elk and even bear. 

As a rule the cougar respects humans, 
yet a cycling policeman at Lake 
Cowichan, B.C. affirms that he was 
chased by a cougar in January. He was 
being overtaken when a hunter brought 


the animal low with a well-aimed shot. 

Recently a farmer of Grinrod, 30 
miles north of Vernon, B.C., was badly 
mauled when a cougar dropped on his 
back from a tree. 

rVNE of the most sensational cougar 
” attacks on a human being occurred 
in Washington State on December 17, 
1924. James Fehlhaber, a boy of 13, set 
out to fetch some mules from a nearby 
ranch. Searchers saw that the tracks 
of a cougar merged with those of the 
lad. Later splotches of blood were dis¬ 
covered in the snow, which led to the 
finding of Fehlhaber’s partly devoured 
body. The cougar was trapped soon 
afterwards and in its stomach were 
discovered human hair and a number 
of trinkets belonging to Fehlhaber. 

Women as well as men take a hand 
in cougar-hunting in B.C. “Queen” of 
the cougar hunters is Mrs. Joan Yates, 
of Sooke, B.C., who has killed 14 
cougars in five years with her .450 shot 
gun. “I can’t sleep when I know there 
is a cougar about,” she declared. 

Nancy Crowther of Powell River, 
B.C., claims six cougars. She bagged a 
mother cat with three kittens in 1945, 
after they had attacked her goat-herd 
in broad daylight. 

One of the difficulties in keeping 
down the numbers of cougar is that the 
animals breed chiefly in virgin forest. 
To penetrate these forests calls for time 
and money. With age the cougar gets 
cunning and often descends to the 
farms, finding the hen houses and 
domestic cattle easier prey than wild 
life. The cougar who preys on the 
farmer’s stock is just as hard to shoot 
as the one who stays in the dense 
forests. He makes up in cunning what 
he lacks in staying power. 

Some game experts maintain tha* 
savage though the cougar is, it keep.-, 
the deer “healthy” through chase, thus 
inducing alertness and physical fit¬ 
ness. They also maintain that if the 
deer were left to multiply without the 
cougar to keep their numbers down, 
eventually they would outlive the 
means of subsistence and die en masse 
from under-nourishment. 

T O this, farmers reply that in other 
districts, notably in Banff National 
Park in the Rockies, the wonderful 
cougars were kept under strict control 
until 1928. Deer, sheep, mountain goat 
and elk became plentiful. Then the 
control was lifted and by 1933 the 
threat of extermination of wild life 
was so acute that experienced cougar 
hunters had to be called in to restore 
the balance. 

If the number of deer has to be kept 
down, they say, let the hunter do it 
with his rifle, thereby bringing license 
money into the treasury and venison 
into the household. Don’t leave it to 
the cougar who habitually wastes a 
large portion of each animal he kills. 

There are many who will regret the 
war on the cougar. Savage though the 
animal is in its natural haunts, it be¬ 
comes very tame in captivity. But be¬ 
ing capricious, like all cats, the cougar 
measuring up to 10 feet from nose to 
tip of tail and weighing one and a half 
times as much as the average man, is 
not an animal which most parents 
would like to have about the house. 

On paper, therefore, the cougar is 
doomed. Its depredations on farmers’ 
stock must cease. But the full-scale 
offensive about to be launched will be 
regretted by many nature lovers, who 
admire in the cougar the independence 
which man has had to yield up as the 
price of civilization. 
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_ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE_ 

ULLICE and VAUGHAN — WINNIPEG 
In affiliation with the University of Manitoba. 

• First, Second, Third and Fourth years 

Arts 

• First and Second years Science 

• Preliminary courses leading- to Medi¬ 
cine, Engineering-, Law, Theology, 
Education, Pharmacy, Commerce and 

Architecture. 

Problems of Veteran students studied and 
assistance given them in selection of courses 
_WRITE TODAY_ 


MAST/C G1AZE 

Better than putty for 
glazing wood or metal sash! 



NO PRIMING 
OR PAINTING 
NECESSARY- 
STAYS PLIABLE 
WON’T 
CRACK OUT! 


rfremco 

.X PRODUCT 


AT HDWE.-PAINT & DEPT. STORES 


KIL-BALM DEST d ROYE l R SE j 

A chemical development perfected during war 
years, equally effective against both RATS and 
MICE. Used according to directions KIL-BALM 
will rid buildings and homes of RATS and MICE. 

6 oz. 55c 16 oz. $1.10 

Money Back Guarantee. 

On sale Hardware, Departmental and Drug Stores 
or write: 

Dept. “R” CUTHBERT &. CO. LTD. 

167 Grain Exchange Winnipeg, Man. 

Dept. “G” KONDON PRODUCTS LTD. 

141 Bannatyne Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 



saves soap, saves work, saves 
clothes. You can now have it at 
very little cost* This free booklet 
explains how* No obligation* 
Write for it. 

CRANE, LIMITED 

Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 



FE THERS TON HA UGH&C0. 

msm 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING , WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto. Ontario 


THE FARMER’S CHOICE 



THERE 

SOLD BY ALL 

LEADING STORES 

JOHN WATSON LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Year's Work on 2,4-D 

O N July 14 about 100 American 
and Canadian visitors inspected 
work under way in the 2,4-D 
investigation carried out. jointly 
by the University of Manitoba, the 
Manitoba Weed Commission, and the 
Brandon Experimental Farm. The uni¬ 
versity’s share in the enquiry is to 
gauge the effect of the weed killer on 
crops, when used at different strengths 
and applied at different dates. Its work 
is being duplicated at the Brandon 
farm as a check. H. E. Wood, chief of 
the Weed Commission, is supervising 
work done at four centres, Morris, 
Grosse Isle, Oakbank and Sanford. This 
work consists of plot treatments on a 
small scale, and co-operative work with 
farmers who are treating large fields 
commercially. 

The tour began at the university 
farm where Dr. P. J. Olson’s staff have 
treated plots of wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
com, alfalfa and millet. In some cases 
the soil was treated May 2 before the 
sown crop was out of the ground. Other 
plots were treated at successive dates 
up to the emergence of heads on July 8. 

The plot experiments at Fort Garry 
indicate that wheat, oats, and com are 
highly resistant to 2,4-D damage. While 
the general recommendation is for 
treatment of a quarter to half a pound 
per acre of acid equivalent, the Mani¬ 
toba experiment included rates up to 
two pounds acid equivalent on the small 
grains, and one pound for flax, a crop 
known to be more susceptible than the 
grasses. Even the heaviest applications 
tried seemed to make no visible differ¬ 
ence to wheat and corn. Barley showed 
marked damage at two pounds per acre, 
especially where the more potent ester 
formulation was used. Flax showed no 


apparent damage at one pound to the 
acre at the university, but on farmers’ 
fields examined later at Sanford, dam¬ 
age could be detected in crops sprayed 
at the rate of four ounces acid equiv¬ 
alent. Some farmers in the party ven¬ 
tured the opinion that it would have 
been better if a lot of the flax treated 
in Manitoba this year had been left 
untouched. 

The plots which compared the effect 
of date of application indicate that the 
crop itself probably suffers less with 
early treatment. Nobody, of course, 
recommends treating as late as head- 
ing-out time, for by this date the weed 
crop has sucked the land dry and pro¬ 
duced seeds for subsequent pollution. 
Nevertheless, in order to complete the 
information late treatments were in¬ 
cluded. These show a harmful effect in 
greater or less degree, depending on 
the crop. 

Plots treated before the grain came 
out of the ground showed practically no 
bad effect on the crop. In some of these 
plots, treated as early as May 2, a heavy 
infestation of weed seeds was sown with 
the grain. The kill of weeds was 
phenomenally good. From all the work 
seen during the day one gained the 
e-eneral impression that in a season like 
the present late one, the best work was 
done during the month of June, al¬ 
though the public will want to know 
more about the very early applications. 
In treatments done at any time, a good 
deal of the spray or dust falls on the 
ground, and if this is going to prove 
efficacious in weed control it will extend 
forward the limited time when good 
work can be done. 

The tour of visitors on July 14 took 
in the work done at Sanford. In sum¬ 
mary it may be said that spraying at 
the recommended rates, before weeds 


*» 



I W. G. THORNTON, Brandon, Manitoba, has sent us these pictures of a push- 
type swather, which he put into operation for the first time in 1946. Mr. 
Thornton comments that the machine would have been in the field in 1945, if it 
had not been so hard to get parts. 

He suggests that the push-type swather enjoys one outstanding advantage, 
in that it avoids all trampling of grain when starting to harvest fields. Another 
advantage, of course, is that all of the operator’s machinery is ahead of him, 
where he can observe it constantly. The swather cuts 12 feet, is entirely home¬ 
made, and as far as Mr. Thornton knew when he sent us the pictures, was the 
only one of its kind. Quite recently a commercial swather of very similar type 
has been announced. 








For better results during the harvest¬ 
ing season—and for more efficient, 
dependable operation of all types of 
farm machinery—rely on White Rose 
Petroleum Products! Famous with 
farmers for more than four decades, 
these fine products today are better 
than ever before. Whether your farm 
be large or small—whether you have 
a large variety of mechanized equip¬ 
ment or a single unit—White Rose 
Gasolines, Motor Oil and other lu¬ 
bricants will help you do abetter job. 




WHITE ROSE 

GASOLINES AND MOTOR OIL 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 
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PLYMOUTH 

@ot</a^^A4x/ucZd~ 


Modern engineering plus 123 
years' ropebuilding experience 
makes PLYMOUTH ROPE the 
safest and most economical for 
all farm use. Ask for PLYMOUTH 
ROPE by name. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., Welland, Canada, 
manufacturers of rope, tying twine, hay 
baler twine and binder twine. 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 


Fibres are selected and 
blended for maximum 
shock-load protection— 


GREATER STRENGTH 


EXTRA SAFETY 


Internal lubrication 
reduces friction inside 
the rope itself— 


LONGER WEAR 


Strands are formed so 
that each yarn carries 
its share of the load— 



FOR ^ 
DEPENDABILITY 


IN INSECTICIDES, WEED 
KILLERS, & FUNGICIDES 
ASK FOR 


Free farm build¬ 
ings and live¬ 
stock from insect 
pests—spray / 
now with / 
In-Var-Co / 
5% D.D.T. ~ 
k BARN SPRAY 


2, 4-D Weed Kiiier 
5% D.D.T. Home 6. ■ 

Institutional Spray 
5% D.D.T. Barn Spray 
50% D.D.T. Wettabie Powder 
25% D.D.T. Emulsion Concentrate 
10% D.D.T. Dusting Powder in Gun ^ 
Copper Naphthenate Preservative 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., LTD 


On Sale at your MASSEY-HARRIS dealer; 
and merchants in your community. 


had attained too much growth, gave 
very satisfactory, but not 100 per cent 
control. Some fields which had been 
dusted were examined. The kill along 
the edges of the field did not appear 
uniformly good. It may be that dusting 
is more susceptible to wind drift than 
spraying. In one case dusting had 
damaged a caragana hedge in the path 
of the wind drift. No damage to trees 
was noticed, but it must be said that 
Sanford is in a low, flat plain, treeless 
except for farm plantations. 

Some variation is shown in the re¬ 
sistance of different weeds. Mustard, 
Ragweed and French Weed, the econ¬ 
omic weeds of the area, all appear help¬ 
less against 2,4-D. Field Bindweed, and 
perhaps a few others of lesser import¬ 
ance are more resistant. 

The ditches of the provincial drain¬ 
age commission traverse the Sanford 
area. Willows growing on the ditch 
bank have long been a nuisance, their 
vigorous growth blocking ditches and 
making maintenance expensive. Drain¬ 
age authorities have shown, however, 
that by the use of 2,4-D willows can 
be completely and cheaply subdued. 

Mr. Wood issued a warning during 
the inspection which may be well to 
repeat here. It is difficult to make an 
accurate visual examination of a crop 
and say exactly what damage has been 
done. Only threshing time can tell the 
whole story. Also one must be cautious 
of results produced for one year at one 
place. Subsequent examination may 
modify and even reverse decisions one 
is tempted to make on the present 
showing. 


Eradication of Couch Grass 

IN the March issue of The Country 
* Guide you had an article on couch 
grass that greatly interested me. I 
should like to add a little that I have 
found out about the eradication of the 
couch grass. 

The time to do this is in the late 
summer, end of August and September. 
Plow and then cultivate to the freeze- 
up. The winter will do the killing if it 
is stirred up and kept rough after it 
has been plowed. 

I had great success with this method 
and never saw a blade of it in the 
following crops. 

The eradication of the couch grass 
was done in Saskatchewan but have 
since moved to B.C. Many times I have 
had the thought to write you my way 
of getting rid of it and your article in 
March Guide did the trick.—J. J. 


Avoid Close Grazing in Late Summer 
/"•RAZING pastures too closely not 
” only reduces the root systems of 
grasses, but leads to serious damage 
from trampling by livestock and in¬ 
creases evaporation from the soil as 
the leaf and stem growth is removed. 

Close grazing should be avoided in 
late summer, since the root systems are 
the storehouse for reserves of plant food 
and need leaves at this season of the 
year to furnish these reserves for stor¬ 
age. Many pastures could be greatly 
improved if more attention was paid to 
them. Grasses require a great deal of 
nitrogen, and a thin, even cover of 
barnyard manure applied during the 
winter will be a substantial help and 
will tend to avoid the short growth and 
yellow color of brome grass, which is a 
sign of nitrogen shortage. Some poor 
pastures can be improved hy drilling 
crested wheat grass into the native sod 
during a rainy period in harvest time. 

Some years ago crested wheat grass 
was sown into weed growth at the 
Dominion Reclamation Station at 
Melita, Manitoba, with the result that 
after a time Russian thistle and similar 
weeds were completely replaced, while 
on other land, the crested wheat grass 
took possession where the soil was 
formerly covered with a strong growth 
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of goldenrod. It is important to re¬ 
member that next year’s pasture may 
depend on how the grazing is managed 
this year. 


The Control of Wireworms 


'THERE has been more damage than 
* usual from wireworms this year in 
some parts of the prairie provinces. 
These shiny, slender, hard-bodied yel¬ 
low worms will be found in the top 
three inches of soil during the latter 
part of July in the form of pupae, the 
stage into which the insect passes be¬ 
fore developing into a mature “click” 
beetle. These beetles stay in the ground 
over winter and lay their eggs in the 
soil, from which the tiny wireworm 
hatches in late June and early July. 

If hatched early enough, the wire- 
worms will attack the seed, but do most 
damage to young plants, largely by 
boring into and shredding the under¬ 
ground parts. The damage is mostly 
done by the time stooling begins, and 
results in thin, poor stands of crop. 

Most damage is found on crop seeded 
on summerfallow, or rebroken grass¬ 
land. This leads to some confusion in 
the minds of farmers, since investiga¬ 
tors and experimenters have found that 
the only really practical means of re¬ 
ducing the wireworm loss is clean 
summerfallowing. The reason crops 
seeded after fallow are usually injured 
most is because the wireworms which 
survive the fallow treatment are both 
hungry and destructive. Weedy fallows, 
while eventually leading to severe dam¬ 
age, apparently do not give so much 
damage on the first or second crop. 

In spite of this difficulty, the recom¬ 
mendation is that the land should be 
fallowed every second or third year 
where wireworms are bad. This means 
keeping the fallow free of weeds and 
volunteer growth from the middle of 
June to the end of July, so as to starve 
the newly hatched wireworms. Tillage 
should be only shallow enough and fre¬ 
quent enough to keep the land clean. 

Wheat and spring rye are most sus¬ 
ceptible to damage, but fall rye, sweet 
clover, alfalfa and grasses usually es¬ 
cape serious injury. On severely infested 
land, com, potatoes and sunflowers 
should be avoided, and flax may suffer 
severe damage if planted on heavily In¬ 
fested fallow or rebroken grassland. If 
seeded early enough, oats and barley 
are more resistant than wheat and 
spring rye. 

Wireworm damage tends to re-appear 
in the same fields and In the same spot 
year after year. It Is generally more 
severe on areas of low fertility, or on 
knolls that may have been weedy or 
grassy for a considerable length of time. 
At the Dominion Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, consistent use of sum¬ 
merfallow and tillage at the right time 
has reduced the wireworm population 
by 75 per cent over an eight-year 
period. 


Field Days and Demonstrations 

TVURING the coming summer months, 
a large number of field days and 
demonstrations of one kind or another 
will be held in the four western prov¬ 
inces. These will be of several different 
kinds, in all probability, depending up¬ 
on the type of agriculture and the 
special needs of particular areas. An 
indication of the variety and quantity 
of service in this respect, which is ren¬ 
dered by our universities and depart¬ 
ments of agriculture, can be gained 
from the following estimate of events 
planned for the province of Saskatche¬ 
wan by the Extension Department of 
the University of Saskatchewan. 

These estimates include field days 
or demonstrations numbering, for farm 
machinery 200, poultry 36, horticulture 
36, livestock 15, farm management 15, 
forage crops 15, and sheep shearing 10. 
The great majority of these field days 
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are arranged by the Extension Depart¬ 
ment at the request of Agricultural 
Representatives. Not all of these will 
be crowded into the summer period. 
Some farm machinery demonstrations 
may already have been held, while 
others will be postponed until after the 
busy harvest season. In some cases, 
women’s events may be held in con¬ 
junction with the field days for men. 

A considerable number of field days 
also will be held at the large number 
of illustration stations located in the 
western provinces, and these will be 
arranged principally by the Dominion 
Experimental Farm Service. There will 
likewise be a substantial number of 
field days for boys’ and girls’ clubs; and, 
on the whole, the farming communi¬ 
ties of western Canada will be given 
an opportunity to bring themselves up- 
to-date wherever that may be neces¬ 
sary, on a great many phases of suc¬ 
cessful farm operation. 

Demonstrations are often considered 
more valuable than oral descriptions of 
probable results from following specific 
methods. H. J. Mather, Supervisor of 
Soil Conservation and Weed Control in 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
calls attention to one instance where a 
quarter section of land had been pur¬ 
chased that was so covered with quack 
grass that it had been cut for hay. 
Summerfallowing at first seemed the 
only solution, but on the advice of 
municipal service board representatives, 
the purchaser decided to seed part of 
the field to Olli barley. In the fall 
of 1945, the land was plowed and double 
disced and in the followed spring it 
was one-wayed twice before seeding. 
Thirty pounds of 11-48 fertilizer was 
applied per acre, and the result was a 
crop of 35 bushels of barley per acre. 

IN another illustration an attempt was 
* made to control tartary buckwheat 
east of Edmonton where this weed has 
been one of the most troublesome for 
years. Early cultivation and delayed 
seeding were used. The result was not 
only to decrease the tartary buckwheat 
plants from 120 to two plants per square 
yard, but to increase the yield of bar¬ 
ley from 20 to 50 bushels per acre. 

It is pretty well agreed among farmers 
who make a practice of attending these 
events, as well as among those who have 
charge of them, that field days are more 
satisfactory for everyone if the attend¬ 
ance is not too great. This means, of 
course, that a large number of field 
days are desirable, not only for this 
reason, but because they can be held at 
a larger number of centres and be made 
more readily accessible to farm families 
who might not be willing or able to 
travel longer distances to attend them. 

If there are any of our readers who 
have not made a practice of attending 
the field days and demonstrations, 1947 
will be a good year to start. They can 
be, and usually are, valuable experi¬ 
ences. Even the most successful and 
experienced farmer can learn some¬ 
thing—either about a new variety or a 
new hitch for a piece of farm equip¬ 
ment, or how to overcome some diffi¬ 
culty that has arisen in the use of a 
piece of power equipment on soil of a 
particular type. 

If there has not been a field day in 
your community recently, or at all, get 
in touch with your Agricultural Repre¬ 
sentative. Perhaps one can be arranged; 
and if you can suggest problems which 
are more or less common to a consider¬ 
able number of farmers, this should 
prove helpful also. 

Field days, demonstrations and other 
similar events are generally held where 
there is a demand for them. This is 
primarily because only a certain amount 
of money is available to any institution 
for these purposes. In order that it may 
be used most efficiently, it is important 
that farmers make known their wishes. 
Those in charge will be ready to do 
their best under the circumstances. 



No more blacksmith hunting. 

No more share-sharpening. 

No more nuisance during busy plowing time. 



HOW THE OLIVER “TNT” WORKS 

The OLIVER “TNT" Plow breaks 
through the plow pan and changes 
subsoil into crumbled, moisture¬ 
holding, usable earth. Tests show 
increased yields for users of the 
"TNT”! 

_ * 


No, not when you switch to Raydex. For Raydex is 
Oliver’s streamlined answer to old-time plowing 
methods. 

Raydex shares come six in a package. They’re so 
inexpensive it pays to throw them away when they 
get dull. Actually, Raydex shares keep their sharp¬ 
ness as long, or longer, than ordinary shares. They’re 
lighter in draft, scour easier, cover better and pul¬ 
verize the soil more thoroughly than any other base 
under similar conditions. 

Stop and see your Oliver dealer. He will gladly 
explain the Raydex principle of better plowing. The 
kind that will start you on your way to bigger yields! 
The Oliver Corporation, Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man. 
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from the other, by salt water. If Chig- 
necto were a strait, it would be a bar 
to land transportation and people would 
want it bridged or tunnelled. But being 
an isthmus, and a bar to navigation, 
they want a canal cut through it. Right¬ 
ly so and right away. 

Away back in Canadian history they 
started to build a ship railway across the 
narrow neck of land which separates 
the Bay of Fundy from the North¬ 
umberland Strait. It would pick up ships 
and move them overland, according to 
the grotesque dream of its promoters. 
Ruins of the work are still to be found. 
Nowadays they have a practicable plan, 
a plan to dig a canal for the ships to 
sail through. It would be no stupendous 
undertaking; not even a challenge to 
the engineers and would entail only a 
fraction of the cost of building the 
Welland canal, which cuts across the 
Niagara peninsula in Ontario. Of all the 
projects herein mentioned this is the 
one on which the most heat is being 
turned at the moment. 

Glance at the map and see how the 
Chignecto Canal would shorten the sea 
lanes. From P.E.I. and St. Lawrence 
points it would cut right across lots to 
Fundy and New England ports. No 
longer would the ships have to sail away 
up around Cape Breton. But there is 
another and greater consideration. 
Saint John is Montreal’s winter port. 
The distance from Saint John to British 
and European ports would be shortened 
by hundreds of miles and among the 
commodities effected would be western 
wheat. Halifax may not be enthusiastic 
about the canal but a lot of other 
places are. 

One difficulty which can be turned 
into an advantage by engineering 
science is the difference in the height 
of the tides at the two ends of the 
proposed canal. The suggestion is that 
the high Fundy tides be poured into a 
reservoir and utilized to generate hydro 
power by pouring it from there into the 
lower level of the Northumberland 
Strait, which has a tide of only a few 
feet. It looks like a smart idea. 
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MARITIME WRONGS 
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canvassed is that a feed grain storage 
elevator be built to which grain would 
be brought in cargo lots from Churchill. 
What impediments stand in the way I 
do not know but it is an intriguing 
thought. The situation in the Canadian 
Far East is similar to that in Central 
Canada, or Upper Canada as it is still 
called in the Atlantic time zone. Live¬ 
stock and poultry producers are inten¬ 
sifying their production by the lavish 
use of western grown grain. This home 
market is important to the West. It 
should continue to absorb 75 to 100 mil¬ 
lion bushels a year in normal times. It 
is no inconsiderable market and both 
East and West would profit by any 
improvement in the facilities for de¬ 
veloping it. 

Besides agriculture, several primary 
industries are important in Mari¬ 
time economy: Fishing, coal, lumber, 
pulp and paper. Some secondary in¬ 
dustries are in a flourishing condition; 
several of them family enterprises. The 
names of Stanfield in underwear, Simms 
in brushes and Ganong in chocolates 
are familiar across Canada. Industrial 
expansion would naturally be in the 
line of secondary industries and one 
requisite is cheap hydro electric power. 
There is an abundance of undeveloped 
water power in Nova Scotia. In New 
Brunswick the greatest power develop¬ 
ment is at Grand Falls in the north¬ 
west corner of the province. It could be 
increased by building water conserva¬ 
tion dams on the upper tributaries of 
the Saint John River. They would serve 
the double purpose of reducing flood 
trouble in the spring and adding to the 
flow through the turbines in summer. 
Count this project in as one of the 
things which could be done to serve and 
stimulate industry in the Maritimes. 

And here I will yield to the impulse 
to say something about the way Mari¬ 
time industry has suffered from finan¬ 
cial manipulation. The Maritimes are 
in the same boat as the West in this 
regard, only more so. Western, and 
particularly Winnipeg industries have 
been gobbled up by the Big Interests 
of Central Canada. In the Maritimes, 
however, more industries have been 
bought out and closed up than in the 
West. The result, especially in single 
industry towns, has been disastrous. 
Unless this pernicious practice is stop¬ 
ped measures to revive Maritime in¬ 
dustry, however heroic, must prove 
futile and abortive. 
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◄ Model 520-B 
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Automatic Draft 
Regulator 


S AVE fuel... enjoy clean, health¬ 
ful heat! Get the heater that is 
distinctly different. Burns any kind 
of coal, coke or briquets. Heats all 
day and night without refueling. 
Holds fire several days on closed 
draft. Start a fire but once a year. 
Wake up in a WARM home every 
MORNING regardless of weather. 
Requires less attention than most 
furnaces. The lowest cost, depend¬ 
able heat that can be bought! Get 
all the facts . . . write for Free 
Folder! ,cg) 
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Niagara Fails 


Canada 


B00N-STRACHAN COAL CO. LTD. 

Montreal, 2 Quebec, Canada 


Radio Operating, Radio Servicing, Railroad 
Telegraphy. Broadcasting. Write tor particulars. 
Now tall classes start September Sth to 15th. 

SPROTT SHAW RADIO SCHOOL 
812 Rohson St. Vancouver, B.C. 


MACHINERY, all descriptions, tractor re¬ 
pairs, stationary engines, magnetos, 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electric 
motors, generators, pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. 

City Machinery Co., 783 Main St., Wpg. 
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C APE BRETON is famous for its coal, 
its steel, its co-operative store at 
Sydney, its scenery and its Gaelic¬ 
speaking Scotch Canadians. Its biggest 
economic fact is its combined coal and 
steel industry at Sydney, which dwarfs 
any other industry in the Maritimes. 
But Cape Breton is not a cape. It is an 
island, separated from the rest of Nova 
Scotia by a narrow strip of salt water 
known as the Strait of Canso. Now this 
strait is no great water barrier. Lots 
of rivers are as wide or wider than it is. 
Supposing a great coal and steel in¬ 
dustry were located on one bank of a 
river which interposed between it and 
its markets. What would be done? The 
river would be bridged, of course. But all 
the commerce between Cape Breton and 


You get real results with Cutter 
Vaccines! They’re made as care¬ 
fully as Cutter human products. 
Use blacklegol for blackleg, 
PELMENAL and HEMSEPTOL for 
hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
related diseases. Ask your druggist! 
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IF it wasn’t for the Isthmus of Chig- 
* necto the three Maritime provinces 
would be completely separated, one 
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PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 

lr costs less to own a busy machine . . . and 
CUNNINGHAM tools are built to keep 
busy. They are rugged, too, for heavy 
schedules in custom work. They can earn 
for you and work for you. 

i n MOWER 

3-foot variable speed sickle bar 
type... ideal for weed control, 
yard trimming, fence rows, 
many other jobs. A boy can 
jew mow up to 2000 rods a day. 

*0 GARDEN TRACTORS 

fljr Two models, with plow, culti- 
vator, disc, seeder and snow 
plow attachments. High clear- 
ance, clear vision, easy hand- 

• SNOW PLOW (Attachment) ^ 

Mounts on garden tractors; Q-ujfS &dLf 
plows 30-inch strip when 
angled; suitable for light 
grading, bull-dozing; keeps J 
tractor busy year around. 

• GARDEN TILLER 

Power steering to each 
wheel provides easier oper- 
ation . . . direct motor-to- 
tine drive and big engine as- 
sure thorough pulverizing. 

Write for FREE folders today. Dept. 31 

JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 

I Rochester 8, New York 


. . and all farm pests! 

Finish those crop-ruining pests now. Use 
CYANOGAS . . . the fine powder that 
gives off lethal gas in a confined spacer 

Place a large spoonful well down in the 
animal's burrow and close it in tightly. 
Cyanogas w*ll do the rest! 

1 lb. Cyanogas A-Dust fills 20 holes. 
Sold by leading Drug, Hardware, and 
Seed Stores ... 1 lb. $1:5 lbs. $4.15; 
25 lbs. $15.50; 100 lbs. $45.00 (Prices 
in West slightly higher). 

Directions on tin. 

LAURENTIAN AGENCIES 
Reg’d. 

Dept. 5 429 St. Jean Baptiste St. 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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the mainland has to make this little 
voyage in ferry boats across the mile¬ 
wide Strait of Canso. It is nothing more 
than a salt water river and Maritimers 
think that a bridge should be built 
across it. 

True the caissons would have to go 
down 175 feet in the deepest part to find 
a footing. Again this is no great en¬ 
gineering feat; wouldn’t the engineers 
just love to take a crack at it! Then 
the coal and steel and other products 
of Cape Breton and the goods going in, 
and the ordinary passenger traffic and 
the tourist traffic on and off the island, 
would be spared the exasperating in¬ 
terruption of a ferry ride. 

Another place where a bridge is 
needed is across the narrow neck of 
water that separates Halifax and Dart¬ 
mouth. Here an inlet of the sea cuts 
back 14 miles into the country. Railway 
traffic between the two centres has to 
make a trip of 28 miles instead of seven- 
eighths of a mile if a bridge were there. 
Half a million vehicles and between five 
and six million passengers are ferried 
annually from one to the other. But 
the inlet does more than separate the 
two centres. It bisects the southern 
shore of Nova Scotia. It has been 
bridged before, not once but twice. Away 
back in 1884 the old Intercolonial rail¬ 
way built a trestle bridge for both rail¬ 
way and vehicle traffic. A storm washed 
it out in 1891. A new one was im¬ 
mediately begun but less than two years 
later another storm made wreckage of 
it too. Since then the 1,500-foot chan¬ 
nel which separates Halifax harbor 
from Bedford basin, where the wartime 
convoys were assembled, has remained 
bridgeless. Vancouver has its Lion’s 
Gate bridge but then Maritimers are 
used to seeing the West get what it 
wants and they would like to know why 
and how. 

There are other features in the Mari¬ 
time program but these will suffice. 
Now rises the question, what will be the 
cost and who will bear it? 

Occasionally you will meet a Mari- 
timer who disdains “outside” assist¬ 
ance. He will tell you that they don’t 
want any handouts from anyone, that 
they will run their own show and what 
they can’t afford they can do without. 
But this is not the prevailing view. The 
opposite view, that the Dominion must 
come across with part of the cost, and 
in certain cases with all of it, is ex¬ 
pressed in no uncertain terms. The 
Chignecto Canal, for example, is de¬ 
manded on two scores, first as a right 
and not a favor, and second, as a pro¬ 
ject to relieve unemployment, which has 
already reared its ugly head in Cape 
Breton. Put these men to work on a 
federal undertaking that will develop 
the Maritimes and stop the exodus in¬ 
stead of shipping men out to Central 
Canada, as they have been doing, or 
letting them drift to the States, from 
which no Maritimer returns. 

As. to the amount of the cost, the 
most definite figure I have heard was 
one given by John R. McNicholl, a 
Toronto M.P. Let the Dominion spend 
five million a year on a 20-year de¬ 
velopment, he said, a total of $100 mil¬ 
lion spread over that length of time. 

A word of explanation may be in 
order here. Mr. McNicholl is, I under¬ 
stand, a man of means who has retired 
from business and devotes his time to 
public affairs, specializing in a study of 
the development of Canada’s natural 
resources. His method is unique. He 
travels around the country between ses¬ 
sions, acquainting himself with the eco¬ 
nomic needs of different sections of the 
country and is not slow in pressing 
them on the attention of the house. He 
has made a first hand study of western 
reclamation plans such as irrigation and 
has a lot of information about them. 

He also has been making a study of 
Maritime needs, using the down to 
earth method of motoring over the ter¬ 
ritory and talking to everyone he meets. 
Whether his estimate of the cost is near 


the mark or far from it I have no means 
of knowing. 

“It is quite a lot of money,” I 
remarked to one daily newspaper 
editor who has been particularly per¬ 
sistent in promoting Maritime rights in 
general and the Chignecto canal in 
particular. 

“Sure it is quite a lot of money,” he 
replied, “but what has the West copped 
off in the way of debt cancellations, the 
P.F.R.A., its crop insurance plans and 
its irrigation projects? Why, these debt 
reductions and the cancellation of in¬ 
terest amount to probably $85 million 
and you have got all that since 1944. 
This program calls for only $15 million 
more than that and it would be spread 
over 20 years, according to McNicholl’s 
proposal. 

“But we want some of this work 
done quicker than that. We want the 
Chignecto canal started right away so 
these young fellows won’t have to go to 
Central Canada or the States to find 
work. We are asking no favors but de¬ 
manding our rights. These provinces 
were largely neglected in building up 
war industries. With our share of the 
population of Canada we should have 
had 10 times as much government 
money spent here on war plants. In¬ 
stead of doing that the government 
built them in Central Canada and they 
have been taken over by industries up 
there. Now the government has been 
offering to take our people up there to 
man the factories that we should have 
had. This thing has got to stop. One 
thing I will give the West credit for, 
they have got more out of the govern¬ 
ment than we ever did, especially the 
farmers. For the last 25 years every 
minister of agriculture has been a west¬ 
erner and they know how to look after 
their own.” 

And that is the only kick of note that 
I heard in the Maritimes against west¬ 
ern Canada. The two regions are in the 
same boat as far as the drainage of 
wealth, and lately of people too, to 
Central Canada are concerned. Can¬ 
adian fiscal policy has reacted in the 
same manner in both regions. It has 
tended to build up the industrial sec¬ 
tions of the country at their expense. 
Maritimers know this but they figure 
that the West gets more of what it 
wants than they do. Now they are go¬ 
ing after their share. They are looking 
forward, not backward. The Passama- 
quoddy duck is dead. 


Trunk Cali 

ISS Gina Taylor, a physio-therapist, 
spoke in a recent B.B.C. talk about 
her patients, of different kinds. She was 
treating Bernard Mills of the famous 
Bertram Mills’ Circus, one day, and he 
asked diffidently, “Do you think you 
could do as well for my elephants as 
you have done for me?” Miss Taylor 
confidently asserted that she could, and 
sent one of her assistants down to the 
animals’ winter quarters at Ascot to 
study their form. 

The ailing elephants had fibrositis, a 
kind of rheumatism, in their trunks, 
and they weren’t able to use them pro¬ 
perly. And as elephants who cannot use 
their trunks cannot eat, the problem 
was urgent. They were extremely tricky 
patients, as they kept up a continuous 
swaying motion the whole time, during 
which the trunks that had to be treated 
described an arc about three yards wide. 

“Four elephants were affected,” said 
Gina Taylor, “and they were all treated 
every day. . . . They were like great 
babies and just as naughty. . . . The 
most gratifying moment, I think, was 
just after the second treatment, when 
one of them swung her trunk upwards 
and held it there; she hadn’t been able 
to do this for four months, so you can 
imagine how pleased we were. The 
trainer made them do their exercises 
immediately after each treatment, and 
they even did them for us, once they 
knew us better.” 
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trical appliances, tools, motors, milking 
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Colquette Reti 


The Guide family circle turns down an empty glass 
in respect and affection 


»N editor of front rank ability has 
stepped outside the ropes to enjoy 
a seat at the ringside. With this 
^ issue of The Country Guide, R. D. 
Colquette severs a connection with this 
publication which began 30 years ago 
last March. 

“R. D.” as he liked to be called, ad¬ 
vanced through life by stages which kept 
step with the unfolding development of 
western Canada. The accident of birth 
started life for him 
in 1881 on a Grey 

mould in which 

his life had been *~ZiW 

moved out to the 
Last Great West. 

In those years Rv . ^ 

Regina was grow- ■HBHf 

ing like a city in 
a fairy tale.' A HHI 
strapping farm 

became, ipso facto, 

R.D. took a hand 

in the miracle of r. d. co 

expansion 


degree, a bride, and a pressing need for 
a place on a payroll. 

The last named quest took R.D. to 
Peterborough, Ontario, where he be¬ 
came first circulation manager, and a 
year later editor, of Farm and Dairy. 
Although he left for wider opportuni¬ 
ties after two years’ service, the Peter¬ 
borough experience had a lasting in¬ 
fluence on him. The publisher of Farm 
and Dairy was a fundamentalist of 
deepest dye. It 
was not uncom- 

- 1 — - and revealed re- 

.QUETTE ligion. 

The same con¬ 
victions which drove the Grey County 
boy out to Saskatchewan’s fertile plain 
prompted the mature man to leave the 
struggling Peterborough sheet and join 
the Grain Growers Guide, then forging 
ahead under the able leadership of 
George F. Chipman. In this expanding 
field Colquette found scope for his 
knowledge of practical and technical 
agriculture, his sure feeling for the 
problems of country life, and the never 
failing fund of humor which lighted 
his writing. 

The close of the First Great War saw 
a drastic drop in farm prices. Farmers 
began to study marketing as never be¬ 
fore. R. D. made a trip down the Pacific 
coast to study what American farm co¬ 
operatives had achieved, a study which 
was summarized in a succession of able 
articles which appeared in The Guide. 
This writing focussed American eyes on 
him, and when they launched what was 
to have been a super-colossal grain 
marketing organization in 1921, Col¬ 
quette was a natural selection for edu¬ 
cational work. Lured away by big prom¬ 
ises R.D. left Winnipeg in mid-sum¬ 
mer, but his first day in Chicago satis¬ 
fied him that the enterprise was headed 
for the rocks. Before the end of the 
year he was back at Guelph as a profes¬ 
sor in agricultural economics, but he 
never regretted that summer with Am¬ 
erican farm leaders and mingling with 
farmers of another country interested 
in a wide range of crops. 

R. D.’s title at Guelph does not give 
an accurate idea of his activities. Class 
room work was relatively unimportant. 
His main work was in marketing in¬ 
vestigations conducted for the province 
of Ontario, work which took him into 
the realm of tobacco, cheese, whole milk 
and other commodities, and into many 
American as well as Canadian com¬ 
munities where these are grown. Few 
Americans can equal Mr. Colquette’s 
wide knowledge of agricultural market¬ 
ing in their own country. 

But school work and investigations 
could not keep R.D. out of an editorial 
chair. In 1926 he returned to The Guide 
where he remained till retirement. 

Turn to page 29 


* % your “NUGGET polish is 
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FOR A SPARKLING, LASTING SHINE 
ALWAYS USE “NUGGET”. 


which 

brought into being the cities of that 
time. Boom time activity took him from 
Regina to Banff to Calgary where he 
qualified as an old timer by voting in 
the first provincial election. 

But no imaginative young man who 
had seen the previous generation wear 
itself out in the warfare against the 
stones of the Georgian Bay landscape 
could long resist the land fever which 
held Saskatchewan in its grip in the 
opening decade of the century. The 
itinerant carpenter succumbed and filed 
on a homestead north of Swift Current. 

During the long winter nights in that 
isolated bachelor’s shack, R.D. found 
himself. Always a voracious reader, his 
reading now acquired, direction and 
purpose. He waded through a veritable 
library of cheap reprints of standard 
works. History and economics claimed 
first place, a bent to which he adheres 
to this day. But literature was a close 
second. Evenings spent with Macaulay 
and the other great Victorian stylists 
bore fruit abundantly in the years to 
come. 

The scientific side of Colquette’s en¬ 
quiring mind was fed from another 
source. In 1906 Manitoba opened the 
first agricultural college west of the 
Great Lakes. Dozens of young men 
from prairie farms, thirsting for 
knowledge long overdue, flocked to Win¬ 
nipeg for this first fortunate chance, a 
circumstance which made the founding 
class at M.A.C. giants in zeal and judg¬ 
ment compared to modern university 
students. Even in this high company 
the Swift Current homesteader was a 
marked man. He immediately became 
president of the new student self-gov¬ 
erning body, and attained a place on 
the editorial staff of the college 
magazine. 

Homestead duties kept R. D. from 
returning to college in 1908, but nothing 
could stop the rate at which he de¬ 
voured books back at the homestead 
shack. It was five years before he could 
resume his formal education. He had 
returned to his native province in 1913 
so he resumed studies at the agricul¬ 
tural college of that province at Guelph, 
from which he emerged in 1915 with a 
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\ WHEAT GERM OIl I 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 


For Guaranteed Delivery only 5 
Deposit now, balance C.O.D 


KING AND JAMS/S WINNIPEG 


Time spent on small labor-saving jobs is spent profitably 

Staple Puller Barb Wire Reel 

rm should have this simple Use common barb-wire spools or make 
5r. One is easily made from some of 1x3 stuff. To operate, get wire 
a bit of iron an loose from posts and stretched out on 

inch wide and a as smooth ground as possible, put rod 

foot long. It is ^ „ 

"* 0 - sharpened at both 

ends and you get ^ /nifrnqM 

at shapes of lever. It is ham- S-y-ze: i&Jyfftl jt\ 


4 01 $1.25 - 20 oz. $5.00 

VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 

N.D.G. Postal Station - Box 50, Montreal 


Anchoring the Hog Trough 

A hog will root his trough around 
with gay abandon after he has had his 
feed from it, but he will not replace it 
for the next 
feed. He 
never starts 

about the 

next meal till r w ' JuS* 3aBN 
he begins to 
feel the pangs 

putting a 
couple of 

large staples or screw eyes in each end 
and driving a rod through them into the 
ground. If the rod has a loop on the 
upper end of it, it will be easier to 
remove it. If they are made long enough 
the trough may be raised and placed on 
bricks or other support. 


Used Bread Delivery 


WAGONS AND SLEIGHS 


Well Looked After and In Good Sh&po. 
Wagon complete $135.00 Ail Prleaa 

Sleigh complete $125.00 * JT „ 

Or both Wagon and F.O.B. 

Sleigh for .$250.00 Winnipeg. 

Photograph of above sent free on requeet. 
WATSON TIRE SERVICE 
334 Smith Street Winnipeg, Man. 


through spool and 
drop into slots in ^<2^ 

upright, attach wire to spool so it rolls 
over the top instead of from under¬ 
neath, and pull the ends of the cross¬ 
pieces on the spools, which acts as a 
windless to wind up the wire and also 
to pull the machine along. This enables 
you to wind up the wire as tightly and 
smoothly as when new. 

Ordinary old cultivator or rake wheels 
may be used, the high ones being best. 
Work so the wheels go ahead, walk be¬ 
tween the runners, guiding them with 
the hips. They should be about hip 
high. To make the slots in the up¬ 
right bore an inch hole two inches from 
the end and two inches deep, then cut 
out the material with a chisel. 


Jobs calling for files are always 
“cropping up” around the farm. 
You can save time and do a better 
job if you have a good assortment 
of Black Diamond files from which 
to choose the right kind and cut 
for the purpose. Here are some of 
the files most farmers keep on hand: 

1. MILL file for sharpening edged tools. 

2. FLAT file for sharpening earth-moving 
implement parts, and for general re¬ 
pairs. 3. SLIM TAPER files (various 
sizes) for filing handsaws. 4. HORSE 
RASP for dressing hoofs. 5. WEBSAW 
file for filing pulpwood saws. 6. CANT- 
SAW file for "M"-tooth crosscuts. 

Quality Black Diamond files are 
not expensive. Get them at your 
hardware or farm-equipment 
merchant’s. 

Free literature on saw tiling 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Port Hope, Ontario 


Sharpening Plow Shares 

A plow share, by cutting and lifting 
the furrow slice, does the most difficult 
part of the plowing. Approximately one- 
half the total plow draft is required to 
cut the furrow slice loose from the soil 
and to start it up over the share. For 
this reason the importance of keeping 
the share in good condition cannot be 
overestimated. Soft-centre shares, which 
are used on most plows, are sharpened 
by heating and forging. The forge fire 
should be banked with only a small 
opening in the side for the blaze and 
heat to escape. Always commence with 
the point of the share. Insert this into 
the fire just far enough to heat the 
part you wish to draw, never permitting 
the heat to extend farther back on the 
share than is absolutely necessary. 
Draw this down to the proper shape 
and thickness which should be as near 
the original bevel as possible. After the 
point has been finished, work back to¬ 
ward the wing of the share. Do not heat 
more than 1% inches from the edge 
and 2% inches in width. It is important 
to keep hammering after the steel has 
changed from a red heat to black as 
this makes the edge tough and hard. 


Convenient Rack Remover 

Six posts are set, and braced with 
2x6’s on the outside as shown. The two 
2x6’s are bolted solidly on the insides 
of the posts, which are set far enough 
apart that the wagon will pass be¬ 
tween them (A). The lower end at 
(B) is just high enough that the bars 
will catch under the outer part of the 
rack as it is driven in from the lower 
end. The upper ends at (C) are 18 
inches higher. The wagon is gradually 


The dream of every householder is -to 
reduce his heavy cost of fuel to cut his 
heating expenses to the absolute minimum 
next winter. 

That's what owning a BOOKER HEATER 
or FURNACE will mean to you next season. 

It is a semi-automatic magazine fed (self 
feed) burner, the best and most efficient 
user of cheap small size Saskatchewan, 
Alberta’and British Columbia coals (aver¬ 
age cost $4 per ton). With the BOOKER 
you are sure of finger tip controlled even 
heat, with no dust, no dirt and little ash. 
Save your health, time and money! 

For guaranteed delivery of your BOOKER 
HEATER or FURNACE, send in your 
order today with coupon below. - 


THREE UNITS 
TO CHOOSE FROM: 

• No. 1 Heater—alum¬ 
inum trimmed. Capacity 
5,000 cu. ft. Weight 
240 lbs. $66.25. 

•No. 2 Heater—for stores 
schools, garages, etc. 
Capacity 14,000 cu. ft. 
Weight 450 lbs. $99.00. 

•Furnace—capacity 4-8 L 
rooms, weight 560 lbs. i 
$147.00. 1 

All prices f.o.b. Winnipeg 

THE NEW IMPROVED PHTCMTID 


lifted as the wagon pushes the rack up 
the slope until finally the rear stand¬ 
ards will slip out of the guides and the 
wagon will pass through. The rack is 
put back by backing the wagon in 
until the rear standards strike the 
blocks and push the wagon rack down 
the slope until the front end also falls 
in place. By making the rack lifter 
with lots of length it automatically 
adjusts itself to different heights of 
wagons and trucks. 

A slightly different type of rack un¬ 
loader is shown in Fig. 2. The general 
construction is not much different from 
that of the above but it has some re- 


Handy Water Fountain 

Drill a half-inch hole in the top part 
of the pipe and have a wooden plug to 
stick in the lower end of the pipe. This 
furnishes clean cold water without the 
need of disconnect¬ 
ing the pipe and 
holding the hand I Cm 
over the spout and jJi\ 


All-Steel 

Frame 


For Immediate 
Shipment, only 

$17.85 

With Straight 
Stem 

$14.85 

ORDER TODAY 


54-inch 

Shade 


International Heating and Supply Ltd. CG- 

King and Jarvis, Winnipeg, Man. 

Enclosed please find $15.00 deposit for 

□No. 1 Heater QNo. 2 Heater Q Furnace 
(Please mark your choice) 

Name_________....- 


Xji^iu- About e. 
Hole. In Top Side. 


Heavy 

Canvas 

Top 


• Mildew-proof, fire-proof treated. 

• Adjustable to any position, complete eircle. 

• For tractors of any make or model, for pick-up 

hay balers, combines, etc. 

• Quickly and easily removed. 

State model of tractor. 

Write to: 


finements. The end posts are all the 
same height. For the tilting stringers 
2x8 is necessary or they might be 
roughly hewn out of small logs. These 
are hinged on bolts in the slotted tops 
of the middle posts. As you drive in, 
the rack slips up the skids as in the 
case above. When past the balance the 
skids tip to a horizontal position where 
they are held in position by wooden 
dogs. 


Address___ 

This offer also valid at your local Booker Dealer 
CLIP THIS COUPON 


Easiuv Made. 

Watei^ fountain 

having water splash on your shoes and 
over the well cover. It is especially con¬ 
venient with a windmill pump. The hole 
can be drilled near the trough so that 
the waste water falls into it.—I.W.D. 


326 DesMeurons Street 


St. Boniface, Man. 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send in model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. White 
wringer rolls, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street • Winnipeg 
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Check fresh 
bog spavin 

Keep horse at work 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


To check fresh bog spavin -sGiH 
you must catch it at first ''v/TnWi*, 
signs of puffiness, before // 

the hock bunch hardens. ' I 

Bog spavin appears as a soft 
swelling to front and inner side 
of hock joint. When first noticed, 
massage Absorbine on the puffy . 

hock to stimulate local circulation. This in¬ 
creases blood flow in the area and reduce 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many ex¬ 
perienced horsemen and veterinarians. Es¬ 
pecially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar congestive troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle. On sale at all druggists. 

W. F. Young Inc, Lyman House, Montreal, 


| THE THISTLES Jj 
K out of 
yd?' cereals 
\ without 
losing your crop! 
SPRAY 


ATOX 


Florence LaPierre assisting with some of her father’s 12,'>00 turkeys at Cloverdale, B.C. 


(DERRIS DUST) 

• Kills biting and sucking insects— 
harmless to humans and animals. 
Safe on edible top vegetables. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Winnipeg Calgary 
New Westminster 


should be watched closely for a week 
or so. Give the birds plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, lots of clean litter and some¬ 
thing to keep them busy. Watch for 
any signs of feather picking as this 
may lead to cannibalism. Provide some 
extra greenfeed for the birds as this 
will keep them occupied for part of 
the day. It will also reduce the pullets’ 
noticing the sudden change from free¬ 
dom to confinement. 

In the case of late maturing or late 
hatched pullets move them to their 
winter quarters by the end of Sep¬ 
tember as there is no advantage in 
leaving them out after that date. 


A Mammoth Turkey Flock 

T HE picture above comes from what 
must be one of the largest turkey 
farms on the continent, that of Tommy 
LaPierre, on the B.C.-Washington 
State boundary near Cloverdale. These 
birds are fed to make 25 to 30 lbs. each 
live weight at seven months of age. 
This involves feeding about 28 tons of 
grain a week, or 6,000 lbs. a day at the 
height of the season. 


U. S. Patent 2,390.941 
Canadian Patent Applied For 


the famous 2.4D weed-killer dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Franklin D. Jones 
and now in its fourth success¬ 
ful season. 


t Weedone dost not |ust kill tho lopt 
—it kills right out to tho root tips. 

0 Weedone it lets poisonous than 
common salt to humans and 
animals. 

$ Weedone does not corrode metal 
spray equipment. 

# Weedone is not a fire hazard. 

0 Weedone does not kill pasture 
grass or wheat, oats, corn, rye, 
barley. Warning: Flax and vege¬ 
tables are susceptible. 




I Have a Sick Bird 

1JVEN with the best possible care and 
management, the odd bird will go 
out of condition and eventually die. 
Sometimes they die very suddenly for 
no apparent cause. The loss of an odd 
bird, whether young or old, should not 
be a cause for worry. Because of the 
small value of an individual in a flock, 
it is not advisable to resort to in¬ 
dividual treatment, unless, of course, 
the bird is of outstanding value. 

Usually flock treatment is the most 
practical method to follow. If your 
birds are not doing as well as expected 
or are out of condition, check up on 
your feeding, housing and sanitation. 
Birds react to their surroundings and 
if they are not receiving the best of 
care they will not do very well. If you 
are satisfied your management prac¬ 
tices are good, then don’t hesitate any 
longer—find out why your birds are 
not doing well or are dying. 

Free services are provided by pro¬ 
vincial veterinary departments of the 
Universities or the Provincial Poultry 
Branches. If possible send in live birds 
and also send in a letter describing 
your feeding and management pro¬ 
gram. If sending a dead bird, wrap it 
in a piece of cloth which has been 
soaked in formalin. Express is also 
better than parcel post because of speed 
in delivery. 


Preparing (or the Pullets 

T HE laying house should be thorough¬ 
ly cleaned and disinfected between 
the time the old hens are moved out 
and the pullets are brought in from the 
range. To do a proper job allow at least 
two weeks for this very important job. 
As soon as the old hens are moved 
out, take all the movable equipment 
outside, give it a good washing with 
water to which has been added some 
disinfectant such as lye. When this is 
done, leave it out in the sun to dry, 
as direct sunshine is one of the best 
disinfectants. Remove all the old litter 
and sweep down the walls. Where 
cement floors are in use, soak them for 
a day or so and then scrape clean. With 
dirt floors, it is necessary to dig up 
about six inches of the soil and re¬ 
place with clean soil which should be 
packed down and levelled. 

Board floors would receive a treat¬ 
ment similar to concrete except that 
perhaps they would not need to be 
soaked for quite as long a period. When 
the floor is completely dry apply white¬ 
wash or casein paint on the walls. 
Now is the time to repair any win¬ 
dows, nests, etc. Once the walls are 
dry, move in the equipment, cover the 
floor with a generous (about six inches) 
amount of litter and then you are 
all ready for the pullets. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


| Spray Bindweed while it is growing 
strongly. 

2 Spray Mustard while it is in the 
flat, rosette stage, before it goes 
to seed. 

2 Spray all Thistles before they bloom. 
If they have already bloomed cut 
them down and spray shoots when 
a foot high. Warning: To control 
perennial thistles, especially Can¬ 
ada thistle, repeat sprayings are 
necessary. Hit ’em again a month 
later, and keep hitting them until 
they’re gone. 

Ask your dealer; or writ* lo 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 

Windsor, Ontario Ambler, Penna., U.S.A. 
Also Makers of 2.4D Weedust 


Especially prepared 
for the prevention and 
treatment of infectious mas¬ 
titis, “Boo-Jee” Penicillin 
(No. 2901) is packaged 
ready for use (no diluents 
or solvents are necessary). 
The injured or infected 
quarter is simply milked 
out and the “Boo-Jee” 
inserted via the teat canal. 
Each “Boo-Jee” contains 
25,000 International Units 
of penicillin in special milk- 
soluble, non-irritating gly¬ 
cols. 


Care of the New Layers 

A LL too often, the pullets are left out 
** on range until the cold weather 
makes it necessary that they be moved 
in. Move in the early maturing pul¬ 
lets when they are laying at about 
10-15 per cent. It may be disastrous to 
have them outside any longer for a 
sudden change in environment may 
throw them out of production with a 
subsequent loss of five to eight weeks’ 
production. 

One of the critical periods in the 
pullet’s life is at time of moving from 
range to the laying house. It represents 
a very sudden change in the mode of 
life. One day they are outside with un¬ 
limited room and the next day they are 
confined to a relatively small area. It 
will take the pullets a while to become 
adjusted to this new life and they 


FOR SALE 

REEVES DOUBLE CROSS COMPOUND 
Steam Engine in perfect condition, $2,000 
E. A. KJELLANDER & SON 
1739 Hamilton St. 

EGINA SASK. 


New Research Scholarship 

IJROM time to time, persons and or- 
* ganizations interested in the well 
being of the poultry industry, have 
made substantial contributions, in 
money or in kind, to further the work 
of research workers in the field of 
poultry production and marketing. The 
most recent gift comes to the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan from the Sas¬ 
katchewan Approved Hatchery Associa¬ 
tion. The gift consists of a poultry 
scholarship of $600 a year for two 
years. The purpose of this scholarship is 
to provide an opportunity for an out¬ 
standing student in poultry husbandry 
to continue graduate studies at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


’We can still give 1 

immediate delivery 

of chicks, pullets, non-sexed, cockerels. 
Day-olds. Some started. Most breeds. 
But soon we’ll be hatching to order only, 
so we advise you order soon If it’s 
August-September chicks you want. 
September chicks should be ordered this 
month also. 

Bray Hatchery 

l146 John N. Hamilton, OnL, 


Get them from your druggist 
in packages of 12. 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Montreal. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Late Blight on Tomatoes 

I ATE blight in some seasons causes 
*■* widespread damage to tomatoes and 
potatoes. The damage is most serious 
following damp and cloudy weather in 
August or early September. This is due 
to the fact that it is a fungus disease 
which attacks foliage when it is moist. 
Large, dark, water-soaked spots appear 
on stems and leaves, and these parts 
eventually dry up and have the appear¬ 
ance of frost killing. Tubers may be 
affected in potatoes, and may rot, not 
only in the field, but later on in stor¬ 
age. Tomatoes, both green and ripe, 
develop a rot, which appears as a dark 
brown area with a firm surface. Some¬ 
times the tomatoes may appear sound 
at harvest but show decay only a few 
days later. 

The first form of control is to burn 
all vines from a blighted field, in the 
fall. The second is to avoid planting 
either tomatoes or potatoes on the same 
field two years in succession. The third 
is to bury all rotten potatoes taken out 
of the cellar in the spring. Fourth, avoid 
crowding plants in the fields. Fifth, 
select a location where there is plenty 
of air movement, and avoid low garden 
areas where moisture is apt to remain 
on the plants for several hours at a 
time. Sixth, dusting or spraying with 
a copper fungicide when the first 
symptoms of the disease appear, re¬ 
peating at seven and 10-day intervals. 
Generally speaking, spraying or dust¬ 
ing should be commenced when the 
tips of the leaves first touch the ground. 
The use of a pressure sprayer and a 
thorough job with a fine, misty spray 
is important. Cover both the underside 
and the outer surface of the leaves. If 
Bordeaux is used, four pounds will be 
required for 50 gallons of water, accord¬ 
ing to Charles Walkof of the Morden 
station; and if the plants are dusted, a 
seven per cent Bordeaux mixture is ad¬ 
vised. 


Says Gem Everbearing Losing Out 

pEM everbearing strawberry was 
^ originated by F. J. Keflinger, of 
Farwell, Michigan, in 1933, and by 1938 
was already widely planted in the 
prairie provinces. It was a seedling of 
Progressive and is enormously superior 
to that variety. Unfortunately, nursery¬ 
men have sometimes got the two 
varieties mixed, so that a large number 
of growers have Progressive under the 
name of Gem, to the great loss of rep¬ 
utation by that variety. 

Now it looks as though the reign of 
Gem, which has continued for 10 years, 
is about over. It has shown itself less 
hardy than some of its own descend¬ 
ants. In the early winter of 1946-47, 
snow lay very shallow, not over two or 
three inches, over wide areas in the 


West, including my own district near 
Carrot River, and some cold weather 
occurred during that time. Although 
very little winter-killing has been 
evident on fruit trees and shrubs, dwarf 
things had a harder time of it than 
usual, and even fall rye showed ex¬ 
tensive damage. 

The strawberries which I had to com¬ 
pare with Gem were mostly the Porter 
selections, including Pixie and a num¬ 
ber of selections that A. J. Porter sent 
me under number, for test. One of 
these showed extreme tenderness, but 
all the remainder were uninjured. The 
variety Pixie came through without 
any losses, even in the patch that was 
left completely uncovered. Correspond¬ 
ence this spring with other growers has 
revealed about the same experience 
elsewhere. Since Gem strawberry is less 
tasty than most strawberries, and be¬ 
gins its fall crop too late to ripen any 
appreciable portion of its numerous 
berries in all the short-season districts, 
it seems that it is now due to suffer 
what we all do, to be superseded by 
its own descendants. —Percy H. Wright, 
Moose Range, Sask. 


2,4-D for Lawns 

AN interesting note comes from the 
Dominion Experimental Station at 
Saanichton, B.C., as to the use of 2,4-D 
for the control of lawn weeds. The 
Saanichton test suggests that this new 
weed killer may prove to be very valu¬ 
able in the control of lawn weeds such 
as plantain and cat’s ear. It is de¬ 
scribed as a persistent killer, giving at 
that station more satisfactory results 
on lawns than when the same weeds 
are treated in pastures in a more mature 
state. 

Five different types of 2,4-D were tried 
at different strengths. Tests to date 
lead to the conclusion that the strength 
of the mixture is even more important 
than the type or make. All five commer¬ 
cial preparations gave good control of 
both cat’s ear and plantain, when ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 1,500 parts per mil¬ 
lion. Applied in weaker dilutions the 
effect was too uncertain and variable, 
while if supplied in stronger solution, 
injury may result to some grasses and, 
in this case, to white clover. The 2,4-D 
begins to work through the leaves 
shortly after contact, “but actual death, 
due to the slow disintegration of plant 
tissues, may not be apparent for three 
to five weeks.” 

A further comment from Saanichton 
is: “So potent is the lethal agent con¬ 
cerned, however, that despite varying 
weather conditions experienced, cat’s ear 
and plantain both succumbed to the 
treatment, administered sometimes in 
bright sunshine or just before or after 
rain.” 



[Scott photo. 

A bed of Double Pinks at the Dominion Experimental Station, Scott, Sask . 



Professor E. A. Hardy 


CRANK CASE VENTILATION 

The high speed, high powered engine has been 
designed in a very compact form in order to keep 
the size and weight of the engine suitable for use in 
the automobile. As the need for cooling and removal 
of contaminating vapors has thus become increasingly 
great, crank case ventilation has been developed. 

Crank case ventilation is the circulation of fresh air 
through the crank case of the engine. Air is admitted 
into the crank case through a dust-protected oil filter 
cap or an air scoop in the path of the air from the fan. 
Air movement tends to cool the oil mist of the crank 
case, and also to replace the exhaust gas blow-by in 
the crank case with fresh, clean air. By removing ex¬ 
haust gas blow-by from the crank case, acid vapors and 
moisture which contaminate the oil are also removed. 

Crank case ventilation functions best when the vehicle 
is travelling at moderate to high speed to provide 
difference in pressure between the outlet from the 
crank case ana the inlet. Crank case ventilation does 
not work well in winter because moisture and un¬ 
burned fuel condensed in the cold crank case are not 
eliminated. Consequently the crank case must be 
drained more frequently than in summer. 

Keep the engine clean and the crank case ventilation 
functioning for efficient engine lubrication. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering, 1/ 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


B-A DOES THE JOB RIGHT 

B-A Motor Oils have been developed with special qualities 
of cleaning . . . high film strength and adhesion . . . high 
dispersing capacity . . . and anti-corrosion properties. 
B-A Fuels—Gasolenes, Distillates and Diesel Fuels—meet 
every farm power need. Right methods of operation plus 
right B-A Products equal lowest possible power farming 
costs! 


YOUR B-A FARM AGENT CAN HELP YOU 



THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Because FARGO Trucks are "Chrysler-built” 
you get Engineering developments such as — 

• FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEM — a con¬ 
stant supply of oil is forced under pressure 
to all main bearings, camshaft bearings, and 
lower connecting rod bearings. Lubrication 
is provided where and when it is needed—for 
Long Service. 

• EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS — resistant to 
pounding valves and heat of exhaust gases. 
Contributes to Efficiency and Economy. 

• AMOLA STEEL — a high tensile steel used for 
front and rear springs, transmission gears 
and other units—for Safety and Long Life. 

• A RANGE OF SEVEN POWERFUL FARGO ENGINES 

—there is one to do your job—economical speed 
for light duty—ample power for heavy duty. 

These are only a few of the famous Chrysler 
"firsts” that help give Fargo more Power, 
more Pull, more Stamina and greater Economy. 

For over 22 years, Chrysler Engineers have 
pioneered, developed or introduced more note¬ 
worthy Engineering Features than any other 
corps of Engineers in the Automotive In¬ 
dustry. This experience and many of these 
features are built into every FARGO Truck. 

FARGO SAVES YOU MONEY! 



FARGO TRUCKS COVER 95'/o OF ALL HAULING AND DELIVERY NEEDS 
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of life or accident insurance while en¬ 
gaged at rodeo work, so the cowboys 
have formed their own protective or¬ 
ganization to pay for the doctors’ bills 
and hospital charges. They are quite 
familiar with the risks involved in the 
game, yet nothing can stop them from 
competing. This is the cowboy’s idea of 
the best fun in the world. 

And the cowboys are not alone in 
that idea. More and more spectators 
are attending the rodeo shows, be they 
tiny “Biggest Little Stampede in the 
West” events on the home pasture, or 
the city-jammed week-long session of 
the famous Calgary Stampede. Van¬ 
couver is one of the latest Canadian 
cities to start the stampede habit, while 
San Francisco joined the growing list 
of American cities to feature rodeo en¬ 
tertainment last year. Alberta has the 
most rodeo shows of any province in 
Canada as a result of the spectacular 
example set by Calgary’s big show 
which is still considered the finest rodeo 
contest on the continent today. Leth¬ 
bridge, Macleod, Nanton, High River, 
Red Deer, Benalto, Ponoka, Stettler, 
and Vegreville are only a few of the 
Alberta towns where rodeos have be¬ 
come the favorite outdoor summer 
show. Such events attract some of 
North America’s top rodeo stars as per¬ 
formers and draw crowds sometimes , 
totalling five or 10 times the population 
of the towns staging the shows. In 
many places the summer agricultural | 
fair is combined with the stampede, 
plus grandstand acts and a ballyhooed 
midway featuring freaks and fortune ! 
wheels. The stampede is part of the j 
tradition-loving West. There are two- j 
gallon Stetsons, the bright neckerchiefs, 
the silk shirts and the goat-hair chaps j 
and all the other colorful features dear j 
to the heart of the cowboy. There is the 
shrill “Yahoooooo!” of the bronc riders, 
the peculiar “Hahhhh-he! Hahhhh-he! 
Hahhhh-he!” shout of the chuckwagon 
drivers, and the many-voiced roar from 
the grandstand urging a contestant to 
“Ride ’im, Cowboy!” It all adds up to 
the same result: Rodeos are riding high 
in public favor right now. ' 


COWBOY FAIR 


Continued from page 6 


MADE IN 
CANADA 


relying on the speed of his horse and 
the skill of his lariat throw to bring 
the calf to earth as quickly as possible. 
Once the calf is roped the cowboy 
jumps off his horse and gets hold of 
the little critter, spilling it to earth and 
bunching its feet together to secure 
them with a series of half-hitches. This 
stunt is a development of the standard 
range work of catching the new sea¬ 
son’s stock for the branding. Calf- 
roping is not only a keen test of the 
cowboy’s personal skill and ability, but 
his mount plays an important part in 
the event and a well-trained pony can 
save many seconds for its master in 
this performance. 


r E Wild Cow Milking feature always 
makes the grandstand watchers 
laugh; milking a semi-wild range cow 
is still one of the occasional chores on 
the larger ranches today as in the past, 
collecting the milk for a weakling or 
motherless calf. Performed as a rodeo 
stunt, it is a fast action game with 
many a protesting bawl of annoyance 
from the cows involved. No one gets 
hurt and no harm is done, and the 
crowd laughs gleefully when a lanky 
cowboy lets out a Yippeeee and holds 
up a pop bottle brimful of the lacteal 
fluid. 

The Wild Horse saddling and riding 
event is guaranteed to provide plenty 
of rough and tumble stuff. Small horses 
are selected for this event, and they 
are fitted with halters while in the con¬ 
fining chutes. When the Go signal is 
given, three men attach themselves to 
the halter rope of each horse and try 
to hold the rearing, bucking bronc. One 
man carries a saddle, and it is the work 
of the men to get that saddle on the 
bronc’s back and then one of them 
climbs aboard and rides the bronc to a 
standstill. The grandstand watchers 
love this performance, but the con¬ 
testants have to be physically fit and 
strong to take part in this swift-geared 
stunt. 

Chuckwagon races and cart races and 
trick riding and fancy roping round 
out the stampede program, with the 
bronc riding, both saddled and bare- Continued from page 24 
back, and the steer riding as the fav¬ 
orite standbys always loudly applauded 
by the crowd. The contestants are 
usually young, lean, and hard. They 
aren’t merely show performers; most 
of them are men who work at the cow- 
punching trade the rest of the year, at¬ 
tending the summer rodeos to pick up 
extra money and to feel the thrill of 
competition as they strive to prove 
themselves better than the rest of their 
crowd. Many rodeo performers own 
large ranches and are successful busi¬ 
ness men in the cattle industry, but 
they cannot resist the lure of the cow¬ 
boy contests despite the many risks in¬ 
volved. In addition to the prestige of 
riding the tough ones and winning a 
name for ability in their chosen voca¬ 
tion, a 10-second ride may pay them 
$25, $50, a $100, and sometimes even 
$500 or more, depending on the show 
and the nature of the event. But a 10- 
second ride may also end with the rider 
lying quiet on the ground, with a 
smashed leg or a head concussion or 
some other serious injury. Theirs is a 
risky business and the boys know it. 

When one gets hurt, friends rush close 
at once and summon the ambulance 
man or doctor. They can’t get any kind 
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COLQUETTE 

RETIRES 


Upon the death of George Chipman in 
1935, R. D. took over the editorial page 
which, until the last few issues, was 
solely the product of his own hand. In 
October, 1940, R. D. launched a Sunday 
morning farm broadcast over the CBC 
western network. His talks on the air, 
numbering over 300, earned him further 
acclaim as one who knows the farmer 
and his ways. 

Mr. Colquette’s work in recent years 
requires no comment for Guide readers. 
No subject of national importance es¬ 
caped him. He wrote with such judicial 
detachment that Liberal subscribers 
complained of his Toryism, and irate 
Tories branded him as a Socialist. Where 
moral considerations entered he was as 
inflexible as the prophets of Judah. 
Canada is the loser by his retirement. 

Many good wishes follow R. D. to St. 
John, New Brunswick, where he is 
erecting a house in which to spend his 
remaining years with his wife and 
daughter, Shirley. Not far away is his 
married daughter, Mrs. T. S. (Muriel) 
Simms, whose three sons can pay con¬ 
stant visits to attend to the education 
of the one whom they know as “R. D.” 


Tune in 
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Continued from page 15 


uncertainties for both the purchaser 
and the producer. 

“I have mentioned the three readily 
available markets for Alberta farm 
products—Britain, eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. I would now like to 
refer briefly to Britain. Britain urgently 
needs our bacon. She will be short 
275,000 tons in 1947. The decline in 
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“The Buy Of A Lifetime!” 


Disappointed customers who placed 
orders too late to share our previous 
shipment will welcome this new lot 
of: 



No. 19 MKII! ARMY WIRELESS SETS 
$1600.00 VALUE 


This shipment is in two original 
overseas packages and is complete 
with 32 tubes, and numerous other 
accessories: 3 sets of earphones. 3 
microphones, 7 aerials, 1 aerial vario¬ 
meter, 1 12 or 24 v. power supply 
including both vibrator (low battery 
drain) and dynamotor delivering 600 
V.D.C 


(The power supply may be used for 
mobile sound systems etc., and is 
alone worth several hundred dollars i. 
This set originally cost $1600.00 and 
consists of a 2 way transmitter and 
superhet. receiver covering 2-8 megcs. 
(covers the short wave 40-80 meter 
“Ham” bands), also a 235 megcs. 
transciever and a 3 station intercom., 
also includes a third crate containing 
the installation kit, battery cables, 
junction and control boxes, etc. 


I Avoid disappointment, send deposit I 
with order todav. 

FACTORY PRODUCTS LTD. I 

135 Albert St., Winnipeg, Phone 22 077 


Canadian bacon production is a condi¬ 
tion that can be easily explained. When 
Britain’s bacon supply (64 per cent of 
which came from Denmark) was cut 
off in 1940 due to the war, Canada im¬ 
mediately became the sole source of 
supply. 

“In Canada there also existed a puz¬ 
zling condition, namely, the presence 
of vast surpluses of wheat, oats and 
barley, for which no cash market ex¬ 
isted. The possibility of converting 
stocks of grain into cash by means of 
livestock was welcomed by farmers as 
the next best alternative to a cash 
market for the disposal of their surplus 
grain. This situation, namely, the un¬ 
limited demand for bacon in Britain 
and the huge supplies of grain for feed 
in Canada, resulted in the unprece¬ 
dented hog marketing of 1944-45 

“However, by 1944 the grain surplus 
was reduced. A short crop in 1945 re¬ 
duced feed supplies. Coincidental with 
this situation, a keen demand for feed 
grain developed in the United States, 
also an increase in prices for cattle. A 
serious reduction in manpower in Can¬ 
ada also resulted in farmers abandon¬ 
ing hogs in favor of beef cattle, to the 
extent that Alberta’s hog production 
in 1946 was 40 per cent below the 
1944 high. 

“CO much for the past, but what of 
& the future? In hogs and not cattle 
rests the future hope of the Alberta live¬ 
stock industry. Alberta’s prosperity de¬ 
pends upon marketing her surplus 
products, for which we must find an 
adequate world market, willing to pay 
a profitable price. In so doing, we must 
not overlook our domestic requirements. 
In the past we have endeavoured to sell 
our surplus in the form of wheat, but 
the world market was unable to absorb 
it. We do believe that we can dispose 
of most of our surplus in the form of 
wheat and bacon. 

“The farmers of Alberta could justi¬ 
fiably aim at an annual production of 
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Send this coupon for your FREE copy of our new 24-page 
illustrated booklet "FARM LAND FACTS." It tells the facts 
about all types of farming in B. C. ... Climate . . . Markets 
. . . Soil . . . Best districts for all crops ... A wealth of other 
interesting-information. Mail the coupon to FARM LANDS DEPT. 

H. A. ROBERTS, LTD., Real Estate, Vancouver, B. C. 
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two million hogs. Two million market¬ 
able hogs would consume approximately 
40 million bushels of coarse grains. It 
would take at least one and one-half 
million acres of land to produce that 
grain. By maintaining hog production, 
cash returns per acre would be greatly 
increased. Quantity production is 
needed—but quantity alone is not 
enough. When there is a scarcity, any 
kind of food is acceptable, but with a 
return to normal conditions, the con¬ 
sumer demands quality as well as quan¬ 
tity. 

“Britain also needs eggs. This is one 
of the most profitable and self-sustain¬ 
ing of agricultural pursuits. Some of 
our farmers who have been accustomed 
to large-scale farm operation, tend to 
discount the possibilities of the poultry 
industry. 

“Alberta is now producing 40 million 
dozen eggs annually. We consume ap¬ 
proximately half our production. Britain 
has 46 million people whose prewar 
consumption of eggs was three eggs per 
capita per week, or 720 million dozen 
annually. Britain wishes to increase the 
consumption of eggs to four eggs per 
capita per week, or to 960 million dozen 
per annum. Prior to the war, she im¬ 
ported one-third of her requirements, 
or 240 million dozen; and all that 
Canada has contracted for delivery in 
1947 is 83 million dozen, a fraction of 
which will come from Alberta. 

“I wish also to briefly refer to our 
A neighbor province, British Colum¬ 
bia. British Columbia imports annually 
3,400,000 bushels of barley. In addition, 
she imports for domestic consumption 
20 million pounds of butter and be¬ 
tween three and four million pounds of 
cheese. We should jealoiisly preserve 
this market by supplying adequate 
quantities of reasonably priced and 
high quality products. We are well 
equipped to do the job. The industrial 
expansion of this wealthy province of¬ 
fers an opportunity to permanently 
divert a substantial percentage of Al¬ 
berta’s cropped acreage into livestock 
feed and dairy products. 

“Just now, Alberta farmers located 
in the grey-wooded soil regions, are 
realizing excellent returns from the 
growing of legumes and grass-seed 
crops. At the present rate of increase it 
is logical to expect that production of 
these commodities will, in the near 
future, overtake the demand. Farmers 
in these regions, who are largely de¬ 
pendent upon this source of income, 
would do well to plan an expansion of 
dairying or other form of livestock 
production. 

“There is also a development taking 
place in the East which is of primary 
importance to every farmer in Canada; 
it is the effort now being made to 
establish the oleomargarine industry. 
The interest in this industry has been 
stimulated by the immediate inade¬ 
quacy of Canada’s butter supply; by 
the high quality and consumer accept¬ 
ability of oleomargarine; by the con¬ 
stant insistance of dairy farmers that 
they must have higher prices for butter- 
fat; by the pronouncement of farm 
leaders—that farmers will go out of 
cream production if present price levels 
are not increased; by the shortage of 
feed supplies in eastern Canada; by 
the future uncertainty of eastern pro¬ 
duction of feed grains, and the added 
uncertainty of the western farmer to 
produce coarse grains in quantity to 
meet eastern demands. Farmers should 
realize that the foregoing arguments 
or assertions may be used by those in¬ 
terested, to justify the establishment of 
the oleomargarine industry in Canada. 

“From the farmer’s point of view, he 
will have to decide whether he wishes 
to retain the share of the dairy indus¬ 
try, or the national income, that will 
be displaced by the manufacturing of 
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oleomargarine in Canada as a substi¬ 
tute for butter. Do the eastern and 
western farmers wish to give up that 
share of the industry? Does the West 
wish to retain the feed market which 
the consumer demand for dairy 
products in eastern Canada can pro¬ 
vide? We cannot hope to secure or re¬ 
tain our share of the national income 
by advancing prices alone. We must 
hold and increase markets. A satisfy¬ 
ing volume of production must be pro¬ 
vided. There is no surer way of depriv¬ 
ing ourselves of income than by allow¬ 
ing some other industry to invade the 
field that we now occupy and allow the 
revenue accruing therefrom to be 
diverted from agriculture to an industry 
in which Canadian farmers have little 
or no part. I suggest that this is a 
development which farmers from both 
eastern and western Canada should 
study carefully and decide on appro¬ 
priate action. Any effective action must 
extend beyond mere protests and de¬ 
mands upon governments. 

“| HAVE mentioned three potential 
* markets for Alberta products — 
Britain, eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. To supply these markets we 
need planned production of hogs, coarse 
grains, poultry and dairy products. We 
must keep in mind that to retain and 
expand these markets we must provide 
quality as well as quantity. 

“The foregoing are some of the pro¬ 
grams that Alberta should be looking 
forward to as she plans for today and 
tomorrow. The hope is that in future 
all those engaged in agriculture will 
work more and more closely together; 
that our problems will be solved in con¬ 
ference; and that the future of this 
province will prove even brighter than 
the past. 

“Let us not forget that food is one of 
the most powerful instruments at our 
command for the preservation of peace. 
No greater good neighbor policy can be 
devised than to see that the people of 
the world have enough to eat. We have 
an immense task before us—one of the 
noblest tasks ever delegated to man¬ 
kind. Good food and good fellowship 
go together.” 


The Gemmological Sisters 

Ethel and Constance Austen are re¬ 
puted to be England’s leading pearl 
specialists. The sisters came to the B.B.C. 
microphone the other day to tell listen¬ 
ers about their pearl-stringing business 
which they have been running in Hat¬ 
ton Garden, London, for the past 15 
years. Their father, a well-known Lon¬ 
don jeweller, died when they were in 
their teens and with the money he 
left them they bought their business 
and also qualified as fellows of the 
Gemmological Association, where they 
learned how to identify the different 
types of stones. They estimate that 
about a million pounds worth of jewel¬ 
lery passes through their hands in a 
year. 

“Some of the loveliest jewellery we 
re-string is that sent in by wealthy In¬ 
dians,” Constance remarked. “I remem¬ 
ber one Maharajah would not allow 
anything but pure gold touching his 
skin and before I could re-thread his 
pearls, I had to dip even the threading 
silk in pure gold.” But the Austen sis¬ 
ters appreciate their work for its own 
sake, whatever its worth. “One of the 
loveliest things I have ever done,” she 
went on, “was to make a necklet and 
earrings from a set of exquisite plaques 
and flowers, carved out of common 
bone by one of our lads when he was in 
a prisoner-of-war camp. He used a 
rough file and a pocket knife. I think 
he must have been a bom artist, be¬ 
cause he had never carved anything in 
his life before.” 
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Monthly Commentary 


U.S. Has Great Wheat Crop But 
Feed Grains Deficient 

By far the greatest wheat crop in 
the history of that country has been 
produced in the United States this year. 
Only in a few crop years has the United 
States’ wheat crop reached a total of 
1,000 million bushels. This year it is al¬ 
most 50 per cent above that level. 

Nearly 1,200 million bushels of winter 

wheat have been harvested, and when 
spring wheat comes into account the 
total is expected to reach 1,450 million 
bushels. 

* * * 

In feed grains, however, this year the 
United States will have less than 

average production. A normal corn crop 
is considered to be about 3,000 million 
bushels. Weather conditions were much 
less favorable this year for corn than 
for wheat and as a result no more than 
2,600 million bushels of corn are hoped 
for. Possible production of oats is now 
estimated at about 1,100 million bushels, 
or about 20 per cent less than normal. 
Barley production may reach last year’s 
total of about 250 million bushels. 
Barley, however, is not, to any very im¬ 
portant extent, a feed grain in the 
United States. In most areas it is grown 
mainly for malting. Malting interests 
have been trying to bring about a 
moderate increase in production of 
suitable barley, so as to make the 
United States less dependent upon 
supplies from Canada. Adverse weather, 
however, has prevented any great suc¬ 
cess this year in that direction. 

* * * 

Crop developments in the United 
States are of great importance to Cana¬ 
dian farmers. To begin with the price 
at which Canadian wheat is exported 
to countries other than Great Britain 
depends upon levels recorded in mar¬ 
kets of the United States. It might have 
been expected that the great wheat 
crop now being harvested would have 
depressed prices in that country. That, 
however, has occurred to only a minor 
extent, and principally by way of elim¬ 
inating the very high premiums which 
prevailed for cash wheat towards the 
close of the old crop year. Insistent 
buying for export overseas has held 
prices on the principal American mar¬ 
kets in the neighborhood of $2.25 per 
bushel. The extent of the decline in 
the United States can be largely meas¬ 
ured by changes in the level of the 
price of Class 2 Canadian Wheat, that 
is, wheat sold by the Canadian Wheat 
Board to countries other than Great 
Britain. The highest level that price 
reached was $3.10 during May, 1947. At 
the first of June it stood at $2.89 but 
declined steadily during the month un¬ 
til at June 30 it stood at $2.45. It rose 
again during July to $2.63, and at July 
17 was $2.58 per bushel. All these figures 
were given in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Trade and Com¬ 
merce, the Hon. Mr. Mackinnon. For 
the whole crop year the average “world 
price,” as calculated by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, has been about $2.32 per 
bushel. Mr. Mackinnon said in the 
House of Commons that the contract 
price to Great Britain of $1.55 per 
bushel had been approximately 77 cents 
per bushel under the average world 
price. 

* * * 

Deficiencies in American feed grain 
supply will doubtless cause a consider¬ 
able resumption of the practice of 
feeding wheat to livestock. A possible 
use in that connection of 300 million 
bushels of wheat has been suggested. It 
would also result in an opening on 
American markets for Canadian oats 
except that such export is likely to be 


restricted by the Canadian government 
in order to conserve feed grains to meet 
demands from eastern Canada. It 
would be a reasonable guess that with¬ 
out such restrictions many million 
bushels of western oats might be sold 
to the United States at about $1.00 per 
bushel. The barley situation south of 
the line would mean, if the Canadian 
government would allow such export, 
the movement south of perhaps 30 
million bushels of barley which might 
command a price in the neighborhood 
of $2.00 per bushel. So far, however, such 
demand can be spoken of only as po¬ 
tential, rather than actual. It will not 
be effective so long as exports are pro¬ 
hibited or are prevented by the charg¬ 
ing of high equalization fees for export 
permits. 


Russia's Relation to Wheat 
Supplies 

British negotiations with Russia for 
supplies of wheat, which began im¬ 
mediately after the break-down of the 
international wheat conference, are 
said to have met with difficulties.' Dur¬ 
ing the course of negotiations there 
appears to have been an understand¬ 
ing that no country there represented 
would negotiate with any countries not 
represented with respect to transac¬ 
tions in wheat until after the dis¬ 
cussions were ended. Immediately after 
they ended, however, a British delega¬ 
tion set out for Moscow to conduct 
trade talks, and one of the principal 
purposes was indicated as attempting 
to secure wheat supplies. Newspaper 
despatches have suggested that a quan¬ 
tity of 30 million bushels was involved 
in discussions which then began at 
Moscow. 

Latest reports are that wheat dis¬ 
cussions ran into difficulties because 
Russia wanted a considerably higher 
price for wheat than is represented by 
the British contract with Canada. 
Britain was reluctant to agree to a 
higher price basis for fear of creating 
difficulties with this country. That con¬ 
sideration is especially important in 
view of the discussions which are to 
take place within a few months with 
respect to the price to be paid to 
Canada by Great Britain during the 
third year of the wheat agreement. 
Everyone will remember that before 
1914 Russia was one of the world’s 
great wheat exporting countries. Fol¬ 
lowing the first World War, however, 
Russia needed all her own grain for 
many years. Russian exports were 
never again important except for a 
brief period during the early 30’s, when 
they contributed to the collapse of 
world wheat prices which then oc¬ 
curred. Neither then nor in earlier 
years was it believed that Russia had 
any real surplus of wheat above the 
requirements of her own people. It is 
realized, of course, that the Russian 
government whenever its needs for 
foreign exchange are sufficient, can ob¬ 
tain grain for export, even if doing so 
means sacrifices by its own people. 

Russian attitude towards inter¬ 
national grain trade can be much more 
important now than was the case dur¬ 
ing earlier years, because the surplus 
grain producing areas of eastern 
Europe have now come completely, or 
almost completely, under Russian poli¬ 
tical influence. That applies to the 
Balkan countries, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. It applies 
also to Poland, which in former years 
had large quantities of grain, usually 
rye, for export. It applies, in addition, 
to what was formerly the eastern grain 
growing area of Germany, now in¬ 
corporated into Poland. The western or 


industrial portion of Germany can no 
longer rely on that area for the food 
which used to be obtained there. 

The “iron curtain” which has 
descended between western Europe and 
the eastern portion, now dominated by 
Russia, does more than set eastern 
Europe apart politically and prevent 
the western world from knowing what 
goes on there. It has shut off the trade 
which used to pass between eastern 
Europe and the western countries. It 
has deprived western countries of the 
market for industrial goods which was 
formerly afforded by the countries of 
eastern Europe. And concurrently it has 
shut off much of the food on which 
western Europe used to rely. 

For the foregoing reasons western 
Europe is much more dependent upon 
imports of food from overseas than 
used to be the case. Of course, at any 
time, when it accords with political 
policy to do so, Russia may encourage 
exports of food from eastern to western 
Europe. On the other hand, if the food 
needs of the growing population of 
Russia are sufficiently great, grain from 
eastern Europe may be absorbed into 
Russia. Even, however, if it were not for 
the “iron curtain” and even if Russia 
should be completely in favor of food 
shipments from eastern to western 
Europe, anything approaching the 
former volume of trade would be un¬ 
likely under present conditions. The 
commercial machinery, through which 
the economics of eastern and western 
Europe used to be meshed together, has 
broken down. Not only have the chan¬ 
nels of trade been destroyed; the con¬ 
fusion of currencies and the difficulties 
of financing transactions are so great 
as to make almost impossible any large 
scale business. 


President Truman Proposes Grain 
Buying Organization 

A new suggestion for an International 
Trade Organization to buy grain has 
been made by President Truman of 
the United States. This would be a 
body to buy grain for distribution to 
western European countries under the 
Marshall plan for European restora¬ 
tion. If the suggestion is seriously 
pressed by the United States there is 
greater likelihood of its establishment 
than has been the case with earlier in¬ 
ternational grain plans suggested. That 
is because of the tremendous financial 
commitments which would be made by 
the United States to carry out the 
Marshall plan. 

It is not easy to keep track of all the 
actual controls of international grain 
trade and the suggestions for control 
which appear from time to time. Some 
time ago it appeared that the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations was to play a prepon¬ 
derating part in international policies 
relating to food and agriculture. Its 
ability to do so, of course, would rest 
upon the over-all success of the or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations. 
Quite evidently, however, that body is 
going to be slower in achieving its full 
stature than was earlier hoped for. 
That fact rests largely on the difficulty 
of reconciling the views of Russia with 
those of other countries, and most 
particularly with those of the United 
States, upon a multitude of questions. 
Some time ago Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Director-General of the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organization, put forward a 
plan for a World Food Board. Essen¬ 
tially that was a long-term project, de¬ 
signed to ensure greater production and 
better distribution of food throughout 
the world. It was based largely on the 


theory of controlling surpluses when 
they occur, and also of building up 
reserve stocks in periods of plenty as a 
safeguard against later shortages. The 
plan was widely acclaimed at first and 
was given support by Canada. It had 
to be abandoned, however, because of 
financial difficulties. One of these was 
the fact that Great Britain, with its 
present financial difficulties, could not 
undertake to finance the carrying of 
grain surpluses on the North American 
continent. Further, some features of 
the plan were severely criticized in 
Great Britain as likely to lead to an 
increase in food costs there. Minimum 
prices were to be maintained by buying 
up stocks when prices fell to certain 
levels, but it was also envisaged that 
these might be disposed of at a sacri¬ 
fice to needy countries. “That, in 
essence,” said the British, “would mean 
that the cost of such relief would be at 
the expense of those importing coun¬ 
tries which could afford to pay, who 
would have to pay more for supplies 
than would otherwise be the case.” 
Consequently the Orr plan had to be 
abandoned. 

Then came the unsuccessful negotia¬ 
tions at London for a world wheat 
agreement. This failed because of dis¬ 
agreement about price. Even, however, 
if agreement had been reached, later 
difficulties would have arisen when the 
problem arose as to how some import¬ 
ing countries Were to pay for wheat 
purchases to which they would have 
committed themselves. 

In the meantime there has not been 
a free international market for wheat 
and other grains. Supplies from Can¬ 
ada, Australia and the United States 
have been rationed among different 
countries. These have been allowed to 
buy no more than their quotas. Al¬ 
though there is no government wheat 
monopoly in the United States, such as 
exists in Canada, all wheat exports 
from that country have been channeled 
through a government agency. Ar¬ 
gentina has not put its wheat into such 
a rationing scheme but has made a 
series of contracts with different coun¬ 
tries, principally Brazil, Spain and 
Italy. 

A World Emergency Cereals Confer¬ 
ence was held in Paris last month to 
consider food problems. Calculations 
there were that during the coming crop 
year importing countries would need a 
total of 50 million tons of cereal grain 
against a maximum probable total 
supply for export from other countries 
of about 32 million tons. Those figures 
have been challenged since the meeting 
and it may be that some European 
countries will not be quite so badly off 
as then represented, while available 
exports may be slightly larger. The 
Paris meeting was a conference only, 
without administrative powers. It could 
not do much more than provide in¬ 
formation on which administrative 
policies might later be based. 

In the meantime preparations went 
ahead for another meeting, to be held 
in Geneva on August 26, of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. That meeting will be 
able only to make general recom¬ 
mendations to governments, which 
may or may not be later carried into 
effect. 

The really important meeting, how¬ 
ever, has been the one in progress be¬ 
tween western European countries. 
They are attempting to deal with their 
economic and trade problems in com¬ 
mon, in order to arrive at the amount 
of assistance that need be required 
from the United States to enable them 
Turn to page 33 
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in the 59-year history of the celebra¬ 
tion. Baseball was the main attraction, 
with 13 teams participating. Bangor 
and Roblin split first and second, Mel¬ 
ville and Langenburg, third prize 
money. There was also men’s and 
women’s softball and horse racing. The 
day was brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion with two dances, one in the 
town hall, and one in the Lakeside 
pavilion.— Saltcoats, Sask. 


In addition to a full line of implements and equipment 
for every farming operation the Cockshutt Line includes 
a wide range of high grade miscellaneous items, three of 
which appear below. Ask your local Cockshutt Dealer 
also about the "Stock Minder” Electric Fencer, Farm 
Utility Seat, etc. 


Wins Honors at Calf Club Show 

At the recent Calf Club showing in 
Hartney, Lome Robson’s calf placed 
second in the class. Lome took first 
honors for showmanship and his sister 
Rita second. A Co-operative picnic 
which was to follow the main show, 
was postponed until a later date.— 
Hartney, Man. 


If Pays to Grind Your Own 
ip* Feed with a 

COCKSHUTT "30” GRINDER 

Capacity up to 250 Bushels 
Per Hour! 

This outstanding Grinder has 
^ valuable and exclusive features 

M making for longer life, greater 

efficiency and economical per- 
Xy formance. Get your Cockshutt 

r Dealer to show them to you. 


A Record 

We believe a record has been 
established when during the week of 
July the 4th over 300 bushels of Mar¬ 
quis wheat was delivered to United 
Grain Growers’ elevator here. 

This wheat was grown on SYr 
26.11.15 Wl. by the late Mr. James 
Shaw and put in a portable granary the 
fall of 1924 and had not been moved 
until delivered to elevator this month. 

The wheat was in perfect condition 
and not a bushel spoiled or wasted.— 
Fairview, Man. 


Storm Damage 

Extensive damage was caused by the 
recent big rain storm. All bridges north 
of Birdtail were washed out and 
many fields remained covered with 
water in the lower parts of the valley. 
The highway washed away in places 
also, and both bridges were completely 
washed out. The Canadian National 
Railways had several wash-outs on this 
line resulting in their having no trains 
for one week. The railway also lost 
their pumphouse and pumping engine, 
and nearly lost their high bridge here. 
The Rossburn municipality reports it 
will cost $12,000 to put the roads and 
bridges in repair again.— Birdtail, Man. 


U.G.G. Officials and Customers Meet 

As part of the company’s policy, a 
group of 12 customers of McCreary 
elevator attended a meeting in Neepawa 
called by the president and officers of 
United Grain Growers Limited for a 
discussion of the company’s business 
policy and problems facing agriculture 
in western Canada, present and future. 

Though it was a very uncomfortably 
hot night, visitors expressed apprecia¬ 
tion of the visit and various interesting 
points were brought forward at the 
meeting. The consensus of opinion on 
these points was that men and women 
on the farm can benefit by such meet¬ 
ings held as often as affairs permit in 
order to keep abreast of events affect¬ 
ing western agriculture, in fact, inter¬ 
national agriculture. 

In McCreary we hope that more such 
meetings may be called for this pur¬ 
pose.— McCreary, Man. 


Use a 

COCKSHUTT-DAPCO 

Portable Air Compressor 


Memorial Rink Committee Formed 

The organization meeting for the 
proposed memorial rink was held in the 
Army and Navy Veteran’s Hall. Due to 
road conditions, only the town rep¬ 
resentatives attended. The appointment 
of a fifiance committee was followed 
by nominations for a building and con¬ 
struction committee. This committee is 
made up of representatives of Board of 
Trade, hockey club, Legion, the Elks 
and the town council. The meeting ad¬ 
journed after choosing a site for the 
new rink and deciding ’that the build¬ 
ing would be let by contract.— Russell, 

^ an ' High Price Paid for Cattle 

Mr. Ferguson accompanied Mr. S. P. 
Gould of Rosalind to Edmonton re¬ 
cently to market the highest priced car¬ 
load of steers ever to go through the 
Edmonton Stock Yards. One load of 22 
steers brought $4,888. The cattle were 
billed to W. C. Johnston of Winnipeg, 
and sold through the Battle River Co¬ 
op. Mr. Gould is chairman of the U.G.G. 
local board at Rosalind.— Rosalind, 
Alta. 


SPRAY paint, whitewash, liquid and 
powder insecticides. 

LUBRICATE your tractor, truck, car, 
combine and, all farm machinery. 

INFLATE the tires of your tractor, 
truck, combine, etc. 

BLOW DIRT from radiators, implements, 
buildings, etc. 

Delivers 100 lbs. continuous pressure 
at nozzle. 

Spray Gun, Power Grease Gun, Air 
Hose, etc,, available as accessories. 


Carry Your Air Anywhere 


COCKSHUTT VAULTS 


FOR HOME 


Efficient Judging Committee 

The Vista judging team won high 
honors at Brandon Fair and their work 
was highly commended upon. 

The Sports Day produced the usual 
number of keen competitions. A large 
crowd attended and thoroughly enjoyed 
the “fun, sport and amusement.”— 
Vista, Man. 


Will Protect Your Valuables 
From Fire or Theft 

Convenient, economical 
protection for your cash, 
bonds, deeds, insurance poli- ^ 

cies, receipts, accounts, etc. ^ 

Available in sizes from 10" x 
10" x 10" to 25" x 17" x 10" I 
(outside dimensions). S' ' 


BUSINESS 


Two for the Book 

The building of the Bredenbury Hall 
is at last started and should go right 
ahead now. Bredenbury, from a “no 
Hall Town,” will now be a "two Hall 
Town,” already having the one built by 
the Veterans last fall.— Bredenbury, 
Sask. 


Complete Building Project 

Joe Krieser’s new $15,000 garage is 
now completed. This is an up-to-date 
modern garage, and is considered local¬ 
ly a great asset to this community.— 
Altario, Alta. 


Top or End 
Opening 


Son of U.G.G. Agent Married 

A wedding of interest to this district 
took place at the Knox United Church, 
Edmonton, when Robert Shewan Bap- 
tie, only son of A. M. Baptie, U.G.G. 
agent at Erskine, was united in mar¬ 
riage to Lois Amelia Dunlop, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dunlop, of Ed¬ 
monton.— Erskine, Alta. 


A Bear Fact 

Great excitement was caused recently 
when a bear was seen about a mile 
south of the U.G.G. elevator. Tom Neal, 
John Domon and Marvin Sommerfeldt 
got their guns and after considerable 
trouble, shot him. He weighed 300 
pounds. 


Moke farming pay the Cockshutt 
way. Standardize on the complete 
Cockshutt line. 


About 50 pounds of wild rice was 
sown in the water of the low-land in 
the western part of the district. Mr. 
Domon supervised the work.— Clonmel, 
Sask. 


Fifty Years Marriea 

Felicitations from their neighbors 
are being offered to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Lamont on the occasion of their 50th 
wedding anniversary. The couple were 
married in Winnipeg in 1897 by the 
late Rev. Jas. Hogg. Both are native 
Ontario stock and were born in the 
same town—Annan. 

These fine pioneers are highly es¬ 
teemed both as citizens and neighbors 


A Grand Sports Event 

The weatherman smiled and the 
sports committee and the people of 
Saltcoats and district can look back 
upon the most successful sports event 


PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
r/ Al BRANTFORD "**&* *.?"; 
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and the reception planned (at this 
writing) for them will undoubtedly be 
attended by a goodly gathering of their 
well-wishers.— Dominion City, Man. 


60th Jubilee Exhibition 

Approximately 1,000 people thronged 
the Strathclair Fair Grounds to make 
the 60th Annual Exhibition an all-time 
record. Entries totalled 635 in all class¬ 
es. However, due to the fact the season 
was so late and the fair date early, hor¬ 
ticultural entries were low. 

Secretary J. M. Rowell states that al¬ 
though 1945 and 1946 held record at¬ 
tendances over previous years, the at¬ 
tendance for this year beats them all 
and augurs well for the future “next 
100” years.— Strathclair, Man. 


R.C.M.P. Detachment Now Policing 
Stettler 

Under a contract between Stettler 
and the Dominion government, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 
now responsible for law and order here. 
Corporal R. McKinney is the officer in 
charge. 

It is understood that the R.C.M.P. will 
make a close check-up on infractions 
of traffic laws. Citizens and visitors are 
reminded that parking space is provid¬ 
ed for trucks on empty lots north of the 
school division office.— Stettler, Alta. 


Local Farmers’ Success 

Hallam Brothers, local farmers, took 
first place in the Hereford class, over 
900 pounds, at the Foxwarren Fat Stock 
Show and Sale. They also took second 
place in the Hereford championship.— 
Penrith, Man. 


Community Bazaar 

The community bazaar held in Inglis 
Hall, under the supervision of the Inglis 
Women’s Institute, provided proceeds 
to go toward improving the hall. The 
sum of $183 was realized.— Inglis, Man. 


"Tops" Award at Calf Club Show 

Marjory Armstrong of Westlock won 
top awards in the first Westlock Calf 
Club Show and Sale in Westlock. Her 
entry of a dun-colored Angus calf took 
the Grand Challenge trophy and the 
Westlock Club trophy. The former was 
donated by the Westlock and District 
Board of Trade and the latter by Drs. 
Whissell and Woodman. 

More than a thousand spectators 
lined the judging ring and crowded the 
grounds to view the 64 calves entered 
in the trials. Following the judging, the 
animals were auctioned off with the 
Grand Challenge winner going for 47 
cents per pound. 

Tom Williamson of Edmonton was 
judge of the stock. 

The best two of each club competed 
for the Challenge trophy. 

The event was formally opened by 
R. D. Jorgenson, M.L.A., and Mayor D. 
C. Fender of Westlock also welcomed 
the vistors to the show. James Goode, 
district agriculturist, president Bill 
Kallal and secretary Ernie Gamble 
were the able sponsors of the event. 

Interesting sidelight of the show was 
the demonstration of purebred cattle 
by Dr. J. Howe of the University of 
Alberta, who showed with the help of 
Shorthorn cattle from the Wes Henry 
farm and Angus and Hereford stock 
from the Alf Wallace farm, the de- 
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to carry on. This is part of what is 
known as the Marshall plan. Originally 
it was hoped to get all European coun¬ 
tries into such a conference and to 
have the United States co-operate with 
Russia and Great Britain in giving the 
necessary assistance to continental 
Europe. Russia, however, has not con¬ 
curred in the plan and on that account 
the Russian dominated countries of 
eastern Europe have not been partici¬ 
pating in discussions. 

It is on the outcome of this western 
European conference that the sug¬ 
gestion is based, made by President 
Truman, for a central authority to buy 
grain. In theory these western coun¬ 
tries would arrive at their total re¬ 
quirements, and presumably agree with 
the United States as to how these re¬ 
quirements should be distributed, and 
how financed. Just what part Canada 
would play in such an international 
buying organization, if set up, remains 
indefinite. Certainly such an interna¬ 
tional grain buying organization would 
have to look for a large part of its sup¬ 
plies in Canada and presumably it 
would not ask Canada to sell grain at 
lower prices than prevail for corre¬ 
sponding grain obtained in the United 
States. The question might, however, 
arise as to the willingness and ability 
of Canada to join in the over-all fi¬ 
nancing arrangements. 

For the year just ahead, and as long 
as any such urgent world demand con¬ 
tinues as now prevails, Canada can find 
an outlet for all the grain this country 
can export. Complications might later 
develop if conditions should change to 
enable such an international organiza¬ 
tion to fill its requirements in the 
United States. Conceivably it might 
choose to do, leaving Canadian pro¬ 
ducers at a disadvantage because of the 
extent of United States financial con¬ 
trol of such operations. 

Whatever comes out of these vari¬ 
ous suggestions, any plans now worked 
out are likely to be temporary in nature 
only. Not until after some of the major 
economic and financial problems of the 
world are better settled than at present 


are we likely to see emerge any plan 
for international grain control of a 
permanent nature. 


Quotas—1947-1948 

The Canadian Wheat Board has made 
a preliminary announcement about de¬ 
livery quotas for the crop year 1947-48. 

There will be no delivery quotas on 
rye and flaxseed. Deliveries of these 
grains may be made at any delivery 
point and do not require an entry to 
be made in delivery permit books. 

Delivery quotas on wheat, oats and 
barley will be left open after July 31st 
for some time. Local delivery quotas for 
one or more of these grains will be set 
as soon as the volume of delivery at 
local points makes their establishment 
necessary. When established, they will 
be made as liberal as possible. When 
announced, they will be applied for one 
purpose only, that of equitable allot¬ 
ment of space at different delivery 
points. There is to be no attempt at 
restricting total deliveries by any 
farmer during the year, of any grain. 

Even, however, when delivery quotas 
are open on wheat, oats and barley, it 
is necessary for deliveries to be record¬ 
ed in permit books. Deliveries must be 
made at the points designated in the 
delivery book, unless written permis¬ 
sion has been obtained from the Wheat 
Board to deliver elsewhere. 

Actual initial prices to apply for the 
new crop year on different grades of 
wheat at country elevators will not be 
established until some time after Aug¬ 
ust 15th. Until they are established, 
producers delivering wheat on and after 
August 1st will receive storage tickets. 
Such tickets will be surrendered and 
cash settlement made for them as soon 
as the 1947-48 prices are available. No 
storage charges will accrue against the 
producer on such deliveries. Any pro¬ 
ducers, however, who carried over wheat 
covered by storage tickets from the old 
crop into the new crop year will have 
to pay storage on such wheat up to the 
time at which it is sold to the Wheat 
Board. 


sirable characteristics of purebred stock. 

Awards were presented by R. D. 
Jorgenson who gave the Challenge 
trophy to Miss Armstrong. Dr. Wood¬ 
man presented her with the Woodman- 
Whissell award. Mrs. G. Beach pre¬ 
sented the Beach award to junior 
member Kallal; M. Jacobs presented 
a halter to Joyce Kelly as best show¬ 
man; James Goode presented the Royal 
Bank award to Miss Kelly, and W. 
Kallal the Westlock Electric trophy to 
his son for the best Westlock showman. 

Complete list of awards are: Cham¬ 
pionships: Grand Challenge, Marjory 
Armstrong; Reserve Grand Challenge: 
Lois Johnson of Busby; Best Show¬ 
man: Joyce Kelly; Highest Daily Gain: 
Bill Kallal (whose record was highest 
of any club in the province). 

Club Winners—Westlock: Best calf, 
Marjory Armstrong, Evelyn Kallal, 
Delmar Slator; Showmanship: Bill 
Kallal, Edwin Kallal and Marjory 
Armstrong; Daily Gain: Bill Kallal, 
Evelyn Kallal, and tied, Bill Beach and : 
Delmar Slator; Juniors: Tommy Kallal. j 

Busby-Picardville—Best calf: Lois j 
Johnson, Norbert Frederick, Frank 
Sylvester; Showmanship: Joyce Kelly, j 
Lois Johnson, Raymond Sylvester; | 
Daily Gains: Frank Sylvester, Joyce I 
Kelly, John Green.— Westlock, Alta. 


Successful Fat Stock Show 

Foxwarren’s 12th Annual Fat Stock 
Show and Sale was very successful with 
213 entries and a net proceeds of $38,- 
000, which averaged 20.3 cents per 
pound—one of the highest sale averages 
so far this year. Grand champion was 
won by Widdicombe Brothers, Fox¬ 
warren. Reserve champion by A. Doyle, 
of Beulah. A steer donated by Widdi¬ 
combe Brothers to the United Church 
brought 28 cents per pound. After the 
sale, Widdicombe’s offered by auction 
31 head of their pedigree herd, which 
brought many interested buyers from 
all over the country.— Foxwarren, Man. 


Dairy Field Days 

In co-operation with the Alberta De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, the Producers’ 
Section of the Alberta Dairymen’s As- j 
sociation, held a well attended Field 
Day at Holden recently. J. E. Birdsall, 
supervisor of crop improvement for the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, dis¬ 
cussed the value of forage crops for 
dairymen; R. P. Dixon, supervisor of 
dairy herd improvement, conducted a 
demonstration of dairy type and super¬ 
vised a judging contest; and C. A. Mc¬ 
Bride, dairy inspector and instructor, 
spoke on cream quality. — Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Felicitations 

Felicitations are—at this writing— 
predicted for Mr. Dan Barnard who, on 
July 31st, will celebrate his 81st birth¬ 
day. Mr. Barnard has lived in the 
Lena district for the past 60 years, 
during which time he has always been 
a highly respected citizen and taken an 
active part in the welfare of the com¬ 
munity. Mr. Barnard has been a share¬ 
holder of United Grain Growers Limited 
since the organization of the company 
and has repeatedly held office on the 
local U.G.G. Board. 

* * * 

Since the foregoing was received the 
sad news has come to hand of the 
death of Mr. George Barnard (Mr. Dan 
Barnard’s brother) in an auto accident. 
Mr. Barnard was driving into Killarney 
when he collided with a truck on the 
highway. He was alone in his car at 
the time and was instantly killed. Great 
sympathy is felt with the Barnard 
family over this tragic happening. Mr. 
George Barnard was also a member and 
director of the U.G.G. local board and 
was highly esteemed locally as a fine 
type of farmer and a community- 
minded citizen.— Killarney, Man. 
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Uppermos^Jualitq Underfoot 



RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 
If you suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases 
when the usual remedies 
have failed, learn about a new trust¬ 
worthy, modern, non-surgical treatment 
method. This marvelous treatment is com¬ 
pletely explained in the Ball Clinic’s FREE 
Book. Write today. No obligation. 

Ball Clinic Depf. 539 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


MEMORIALS by N0RGR0VE 



Send for our NEW Illustrated Folder today. I 
Prices quoted include lettering and freight to your 1 
nearest station. 

NORGROVE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

54 Marion St. Winnipeg, Canada I 


GLOB ELITE 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed |7> Years 
Qti amd Ahuu 

GL0BELITE BATTERIES LTD. Wiampef. Mae. 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 


CUT DOWN ON 
TAKING LAXATIVES 
THIS WAY 

See How Regular You Can Be 
Every Morning 

Try taking Carter’s Pills this way: Start 
with 3 and set a definite time every 
morning. When you get regular every 
morning cut down to 2. After a few 
days, try 1. 

Then try taking Carter’s every other 
day. You may even find you can keep 
regular without any laxative. 

You see, Carter’s are so tiny you can 
cut down the dose—from 3 to 1—to fit 
the needs of your individual system. 
Without disappointment. 

Carter’s help clean out your intestinal 
tract not halfway, but thoroughly. They 
are doubly effective because made with 
two vegetable herbs compounded prop¬ 
erly for thorough, easy action. 

Thousands can cut down on laxative 
dosing this Carter way. Ask for Carter’s 
Pills by name to get the genuine at any 
drugstore—35«f. Start the Carter grad¬ 
uated dose method tonight, and jump 
out of bed tomorrow feeling good. 
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Announcing the great new 



Ford Engineered for 

X * 

...WITH HYDRAULIC TOUCH 

A wealth of Ford engineering experience, gained 
in building over a million and a quarter tractors, 
has gone into making this new tractor better than 
ever, in every possible way. 

You’ll find that it has dozens of new advantages, 
some big and some little, but all helping to do each 
job faster, better, easier and more comfortably. 

High in the list of “faster farming” features is a 
new transmission, with an added fourth forward 
speed. It steps up top speed for road travel and 
helps you do light field work faster. Shifting is 
easier and quieter. Operation is smoother. 

There are new, fully energized brakes for sharper 
turning and faster stopping. You’ll find a big 
advancement, too, in the grease seals, in protection 
against dust and dirt ... in the ease and speed 
with which working parts can be reached and 


FASTER FARMING 

CONTROL OF IMPLEMENTS 

adjusted ... in everything which helps to keep 
a tractor on the job, in tip top condition, always 
ready to go. 

The widely known advantages of former Ford 
Tractors have been retained and, in many cases, 
further perfected. Ford-improved Hydraulic Touch 
Control, for example, provides effortless raising or 
lowering of implements and assures positive pene¬ 
tration and constant control of depth. And traction 
increases automatically with implement pull. 

Shipments of the new Ford Tractor are now going 
forward and your dealer may have one on display 
right now. It is the tractor you will surely want to 
see . . . and try out thoroughly at your very first 
opportunity. 

FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 







' >- . 

... 


■ i \ 


Also Announcing A QUALITY LINE OF BASIC IMPLEMENTS 

Dearborn Implements are specially designed for the Ford Trac¬ 
tor. They take full advantage of Ford-improved Hydraulic Touch 
Control. Most of them can be attached in a minute or so. Expert 
agricultural engineers have designed them; practical farmers 
have tested them. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT 1947. 
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22 NEW FEATURES FOR IMPROVED PERFORMANCE . EASIER MAINTENANCE . LONGER LIFE 




NEW 


4-speed transmission—four speeds forward, one reverse. 
A higher speed and greater choice of speeds. Quieter, 
easier shifting. Easily removable transmission cover 
plate. Starter works only when shift lever is in neutral. 


NEW 


Swing-back seat. Seat folds back, permitting driver 
to stand up easily and safely on wide running boards. 
Extra leg room for greater driving comfort. 


NEW 

NEW 


Hinged radiator grille. Swings open for quick cleaning 
of grille and radiator core. 

Ford-improved Hydraulic Touch Control of imple¬ 
ments. Implements effortlessly raised to transport 
position, or lowered to operating position with con¬ 
stant control of depth. Quick, easy attachment or 
detachment. 


NEW 


Well screened vented grille for air intake. Easily 
removable for cleaning. Air cleaner extension may be 
readily attached without drilling. 


NEW 

NEW 


Automotive type steering gear. Less reversible for 
easier steering. Adjustable for wear. 

Duo-servo type brakes. Easy, equalized, positive opera¬ 
tion for faster stopping, shorter turning. Pedals for 
both right and left brakes are on right side; may be 
operated separately, or together with one foot. Brake 
adjusting and servicing are easy and simple. 


NEW 


Heavy-duty three-brush generator, with voltage regu¬ 
lator. New long-lived water pump, simple to service. 
New metallic type carburetor drain and improved 
throttle linkage. 


NEW 


Full running boards, asbestos shielded on muffler side 
—make it easier, safer to get on and off, make driving 
more comfortable. 


NEW 


Heavier, stronger front axle. New disc wheels with 
standard hub bolt circle. And many other new features. 


Watch for the new Ford Tractor—see it at your first opportunity 


FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 
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for 

LIGHTS 

/APPLIANCES 

RADIO 

mills 

milkers 

COOLER'S 

POWER- 

TOOLS 


YOU CAN 


ELECTRIFY 


Sheep Dogs in the Heather 

Without dogs, sheep herding in parts of Britain would be impossible 


By RICHARD C. STONE 


THE JIFFY ELECTRIC * 

WATER HEATER I 


NOW! 


* 


A! 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
that provided by the highllne. By In¬ 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
waiting! If and when you hook up to I 
the highllne, you can use the same 
wiring and keep the Onan Plant for; 
emergency use. 

• 

MANY MODELS AND SIZES. A.C.t 350 fS 
35,000 walls in all standard voltages and fre¬ 


quencies. D.C.r 600 to 10,000 watts, 115 and 
230 volts. BATTERY CHARGERS: 500 to 3,500 
watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 volts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

S902 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 




WRITE FOK 
FOLDER 


AN 

OPPORTUNITY 

One of the Nation’s largest companies, 
catering principally to farmer’s needs is 
ready to replace a valuable contract which 
should mean complete independence for a 
man fortunate enough to have the follow* 
ing qualifications . . . character record 
that will withstand investigation and proven 
ability to efficiently manage both himself 
and his own business. Financial status or 
age are not extremely important, but a car 
Is necessary. Write the advertiser Box 192, 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


FARM LANDS 
for SALE 

— IN — 

MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
and ALBERTA 


SPECIAL 

TERMS 

• 

CLEAR 

TITLES 


M fo a ^u r Th P e 0 r n r^ Y A N ? 


information. 
State Land 
in which 
you are 
interested. 


GRAZING 

LEASES 

• 

HAY AND 
TIMBER 
PERMITS 


MANAGER, LAND DEPT. 
HUDSON'S BAT COMPANY, 
WINNIPEG. 

See. Tp. See. West 
East 


C.G. 8-47 


Addre** 


billions !5ny: (linmpunii. 

INCORPORATED ?nd MAY, 1670 


A SMALL black and white object 
streaks through the grass and 
heather of the hillside. . . . Sud¬ 
denly a shrill whistle, almost 
inaudible to the human sense, pierces 
the air, and the object drops like a 
stone, panting on its belly. . . . 

Comes a second whistle, of slightly 
different tone, and the object is con¬ 
verted into another flash of uncanny 
intelligence and co-ordinated muscle. 

So it works on from second to second, 
now moving with quiet yet sure speed, 
the next crouching ears pricked, then 
lying down like a cat stalking a bird, 
or creeping this way and that with its 
body dragging along the ground, all 
the time getting nearer the creatures 


The type of dog that is mostly used 
is the black and white collie, which 
has been worked with sheep for close 
upon four centuries. So wonderful is the 
inherited instinct of this breed to herd 
and protect that when a puppy of only 
six weeks or so, it will take charge of 
the poultry in the farmyard where it 
is born. 

One sees the baby lying in the yard 
with its eyes ever on the birds, sees 
it, without a word of encouragement 
, being said to it, or a sign being made 
to it, round them up to eat their meals, 
and escort them to their roosting 
places in the evening. 

As a matter of fact, if a puppy does 
not show such signs of inherited suita- 


Do you need hot water for washday3, bath nights, 
dishes, etc? Just plug this handy water heater In¬ 
to any light socket, place in the water, and your 
washing machine, dishes, or bath tub are ready in 
no time; 110 volt, A.C. or D.C.; fully guar¬ 
anteed; chromium de luxe (illustrated) $9.75; 
new oval type, ’$6.50. Mailed C.O.D. 

ANSTEY BROS. 

,253 Langside St. Winnipeg/ 


PROTECT 


YOUR STOCK 

CAPO STOCK SPRAY 

A safe, effective insect Killer and 
Repellent for use In spraying cattle. 
Stainless — Long lasting — 
Economical. 

CAPO BARN SPRAY 

(5% D.D.T.) 

For spraying 
walls, screens 
and flat 
surfaces. 
Effective for 
months arter 
applying. 


» • 




CAPO POLISHES LIMITED 
Hamilton - Canada 


ANOTHER <CAPg>ppon„<*T 


OVERSHOT 


PRODUCTS 


Hay Stackers 




Horse Sweeps 


Blackface sheep in Glen Lyon, Perthshire. 


which are its objectives, moving them 
—though so cleverly they scarcely 
know it—on until they are within the 
waiting fold. Then the shepherd, with 
a rapidity born of long experience, 
pens them with a single motion. 

This is the way in which Britain’s 
hillside sheep dogs work. There are no 
other dogs in the world with their in¬ 
herited centuries of experience. Such is 
their renown that during the past cen¬ 
tury they have been sent to every sheep 
country under the sun, from the Argen¬ 
tine to Australia, and from New 
Zealand to the Falklands (which are 
really one great sheep run). 

Wherever in this country you find 
sheep in large numbers, these the shag¬ 
gy collies whose ancestors roamed the 
hills of the Lake District, the Peak, 
the Highlands, and the Welsh Hills, 
will be found too. 

Every year (in normal times) the 
champions of the Three Kingdoms meet 
in rivalry to decide the finest dogs of 
the year, and this season the interna¬ 
tional trials for the blue riband of the 
sheep dog world will be revived in full 
glory, and they are likely to attract 
spectators running into five figures. 

Eliminating trials are held in different 
parts of the country, and these lead up 
to the various national trials, at which 
the dogs are picked that have the honor 
of representing England, Scotland and 
Wales in the international contest. 

The supreme championship involves 
the use of an extra long course, with 
double outruns and fetches of sheep 
from 700 yards, cross-driving among 
hurdles for 300 yards, shedding 15 un¬ 
marked sheep from a flock of 20, and 
placing five sheep in a pen. So that 
only the highest standard of skill stands 
a chance of recognition at the inter¬ 
national trials. 


bility for the work of herding sheep, 
the shepherds will not take the trouble 
to complete its education. The dogs 
must be “bred right”—that is their 
expression. • . 

A remarkable example of the pitch 
of intelligence and understanding to 
which sheep dogs can be trained can 
be seen in Wales, where the Great 
Western Railway employs over two 
dozen of the animals to assist the 
gangers in keeping the lines clear of 
straying sheep, which come down from 
the hills and get on the lines, thus en¬ 
dangering their own lives and delaying 
the trains. 

The dogs’ duty is pretty complicated, 
for not only have they to round up the 
sheep and guide them through an ob¬ 
scure opening in the fence through 
which they have trespassed, and which 
the guardians of the line have to find, 
but also they have to acquire “track 
sense” so that they may be safe from 
passing trains. 

The dogs begin their training in 
most cases before they are six months 
old, and some have seven years’ rail¬ 
way service to their credit. They are 
trained to answer verbal commands, 
sometimes given in Welsh, the whistles 
and hand-signals of their masters, 
from a considerable distance. But they 
do not always wait to be told what to 
do, and often rout the trespassers be¬ 
fore the gangers’ arrival. 

They are also trained to know what 
the warning whistle of an approaching 
train means; they give warning to the 
permanent way men working on the 
line, and will not leave the track until 
all the men are clear. 

The track sense mentioned above and 
developed by these dogs is extra¬ 
ordinary. If caught between the sets 
of lines while driving a sheep from 
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the running lines they will lie down 
until the two trains have passed. The 
dogs live with their masters taut the 
railway company pays for the licences. 

As for the work on the hill farms, 
old James Hogg, friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, known as the “Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd,” and who came of a race of shep¬ 
herds, wrote of their value to the men 
of his race in memorable words. 

They run: “A single shepherd and 
his dog will accomplish more in gather¬ 
ing a stock of sheep from a Highland 
farm than 20 shepherds could without 
dogs; and it is a fact that without this 
docile animal the pastoral life would 
be a blank. . . . 

“Without the shepherd’s dog the 
whole of the open mountainous land in 
Scotland would not be worth a six¬ 
pence. It would require more hands 
to manage a stock of sheep, garner 
them from the hills, force them into 
houses and folds, and drive them to 
market, than the profits of the whole 
stock would be capable of maintaining.” 

A FARMER from that land of sheep, 
New Zealand, once related his ex¬ 
perience in that Dominion, admitting 
that he would have been helpless with¬ 
out his dogs. He had a black and tan 
collie which, from the real collie lover’s 
point of view, was a perfect picture. 
And what that dog did not know about 
working sheep, either near-handed, as 
shepherds say, or at a distance, was 
not worth knowing. 

Another was a Scottish black and 
white border collie, also a splendid ex¬ 
ample of its particular breed, and with 
either of the dogs he could bring in 
a mob of several hundred sheep which 
were running perhaps 6,000 feet up on 
the mountain sides, from two or more 
miles away. 

He worked in such cases with hand 
signals and field glasses until they got 
closer, when all the rest was done by 
different toned whistles and orders. 
Both dogs, as was necessary when 
camping out on snow-covered ground, 
had splendid coats, and, even more 
important, bushy tails with which they 
covered their noses from the frost when 
sleeping in the snow at night. 

But many of the finest working 
sheep dogs today would never win a 
prize in the show ring. Physical per¬ 
fection and markings mean little to 
the mountainside shepherd. He wants 
a dog that understands sheep, one that 
is tough and which can run 100 miles a 
day if needs be over rough, rocky hill¬ 
sides. 

This is where trials are valuable, for 
they pick out the dogs which are quick 
and active and highly intelligent. It is 
from such that some of the best dogs 
are bred. Sheep dog men of long ex¬ 
perience will tell you that there has 
been an immense improvement in the 
standard of intelligence and work since 
the beginning of this century. 

The average sheep dog today is of 
much higher brain power than its fore¬ 
runners of a few decades back simply 
because the old haphazard method of 
breeding has been superseded by a more 
scientific system which aims primarily 
at securing the maximum intelligence. 
Champions these days will fetch any¬ 
thing from £100 to £200. 

During the trials at which these are 
picked out, each dog is given a certain 
time to complete its task, but it is not 
necessarily the fastest working dog 
which wins. The rules of the Interna¬ 
tional Sheep Dog Society also say that 
“in considering command the handler 
who gives fewest commands and who 


works his dog quietly shall be preferred 
to the handler who over-commands and 
works his dog noisily.” 

To ensure absolute fairness and im¬ 
partiality at the international con¬ 
tests, three judges, one from each 
country, mark the competing dogs. 


UNDER THE 
PEACE TOWER 

Continued from page 11 


are so indifferent is that the average 
rank and file of voters these days do 
not feel that parliament can solve their 
problems. They do not blame the pol¬ 
iticians, they do not blame the brain 
trusters, they do not blame the bureau¬ 
crats, they do not blame anybody much. 
They just feel that what they really 
want is beyond everybody. 

What, you might ask, do the people 
of Canada really want, what would they 
like parliament to be able to do? I’d 
take a guess and say they’d settle for 
these three things: 

1. They want the high cost of living 
to come down. 

2. They want homes. 

3. They want fear of Russia removed. 

Solve these things and you solve 

everything. But neither King nor 
Bracken nor Coldwell, nor Drew either, 
can solve these things. They are all as 
helpless as King Canute, down at the 
water with a broom, trying to sweep 
back the tide. 

The government knows no real way 
of keeping the cost of living down. It 
was possible as long as we had con¬ 
trols, plus the fact that the Americans 
had controls. Once the Americans 
sloughed their controls, we could no 
more live alongside them and keep the 
lid on prices than you can live along¬ 
side a forest fire and not get singed. 
Therefore, we Canadians cannot con¬ 
trol the cost of living. 

I mentioned homes above. Right now, 
they are out of reach. But the govern¬ 
ment has hopes. Up till now, Mackenzie 
King has always played for time. He 
never asked for miracles; he just made 
a pal of anno domini. But the sands of 
time, for him, are running out. It is 
questionable whether a full and normal 
production will be functioning long 
enough during his remaining tenure for 
costs to drop, for us to be able to get 
more goods for the same money. It is 
still a sellers’ market. Once we get 
caught up on production, and we start 
to see the beneficial effects of good 
healthy competition, we may then ex¬ 
pect to see housing costs drop. The Lib¬ 
eral government is therefore hoping 
against hope for time. Housing is the 
one thing in this country that can beat 
the government. Up till now, no one 
has been able to prove that it is this 
government’s fault that houses are dear 
and scarce. Any opposition group that 
can make that theme stick will be the 
next government of Canada. 

As to the third point, removing our 
fear of Russia, that too, will take time. 
Whether time will solve these problems 
as easily for the man who comes after 
King, as they have for The Mahatma 
himself, these past 25 years, we shall 
have to live to see. 

So Janus looks back at the session of 
1947, doesn’t think we did much, and 
doesn’t care. He looks forward to 1948, 
peering amid a forest of question marks, 
isn’t able to see the answers. Mean¬ 
while the Dog Days are with us. 
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you think,” Carey said, “Mrs. Mc¬ 
Laughlin said I could help give the 
baby her bath.” 

The glass of buttermilk stopped half¬ 
way to Mrs. Palmer’s mouth. “When?” 
“Soon, now.” 

Mrs. Palmer made no answer. The 
glass of buttermilk did not move. Even 
her expression did not change. Carey 
hastily added, “But I don’t think I will. 
Not today, anyway. Perhaps tomor¬ 
row.” 
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would be going in . . . she would help ous and thirsty. I’m sorry.” And she 
his mother bathe Penny . . . upstairs tenderly put her hand on her grand- 
near his own room ... up there him- mother’s forehead and smoothed it. 
self soon, taking a shower and dressing 
for supper . . . might actually run into 
her in the hall or on the stairs . . . Oh, 

Gosh, Oh, Gosh . . . was it real? . . . 
perhaps he had just imagined it all . . . 
no, no, the filly . . . Thunderhead. . . . 

It had all happened and everything 
was different. . . . 


GREEN GRASS OF 
WYOMING 


W HEN Mrs. Palmer again turned her 
head away Carey went softly around 
the room, picking up garments, hang¬ 
ing them in the closets. 

She saw that her grandmother had 
taken her fine embroidered handker¬ 
chief and was pressing it against her 
eyes. Carey hurried to her side and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. She put 
her hand over her grandmother’s. “Oh, 
don’t, Grandma. You’ll make yourself 
ill!” 

“And who cares if I am ill?” The 
anger had gone from her voice. It now 
quivered pathetically. “What difference 
did it make to anyone that I didn’t 
want to come on this trip?” 

“We wanted you to stay home, 
Grandma.” 

“Oh yes, I know I wasn’t wanted— 
You don’t love me, Carey, you say you 
do, but you don’t act it.” 

“Oh, Grandma!” Carey slid down and 
laid her arms about the old woman. 

“No, you don’t. And you’re all I’ve 
got in the world, Carey—” her chest 
heaved. 

Carey comforted and protested, laid 
her soft young cheek against her 
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not the horses, “You’re Ken, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’ve just come back from that 
place in the mountains where you had 
shut him up and you found a lot of 
dead horses there, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” Ken looked down. He didn’t 
want to talk about it. 

There was a silence in which they 
seemed to be feeling each other out. 
Then Ken asked, “How old are you?” 

“I’m fifteen.” 

“Oh, are you?” Nearly as old as he. 
Ken did not know whether he was sur¬ 
prised or not. She had cried like a child 
and yet there was a curious dignity 
and composure about her—almost an 
authority, as if you would have to do 
whatever she said, and who was it that 
she reminded him of? It came to him 
with a shock. Heavens! It was his 
mother! Carey had something of im¬ 
portance about her like his mother! 

“Are you sure, Ken?” she asked. 

“Sure of what?” 

“What you said. That you would get 
Jewel back for me.” 

“Yes.” 

“How can you be? You’re not much 
older than I am. I couldn’t get her 
back.” 

“Well you see, she’s with my stallion 
and we’re going to get him back. We 
have to. We couldn’t leave him out 
loose on the range.” 

“Oh. Well then there’s nothing for 
me to worry about, is there?” 

“Not a thing.” 

She stood thinking this over and sur- 
denly the most enchanting smile dawn¬ 
ed on her face. Those shining white 
teeth gleamed again, not framed in a 
square mouth this time, but between 
two full lips that went up happily at 
each corner. 

“Thank you,” she said, taking the 
tray from him, and walked off toward 
the house. 

Ken stood watching her, his mind in 
a whirling confusion, all thought of 
thirst or hunger or buttermilk gone. 
Her short tan kilted skirt swung against 
her bare knees, her legs were brown 
and slender, terminating in well-polish¬ 
ed light moccasins, her tailored jacket 
matched the skirt, and the round white 
collar of her blouse framed her neck. 
She looked a very important, well-cared 
for little affair altogether. Watching 
her go, the only part he could see that 
was really herself were those smooth 
brown calves, so slim and childish, and 
that glossy fall of brown hair. 

Suddenly she stopped and half turned, 
calling back to him, “I have met your 
father and mother and the baby and 
I just love them. Particularly the baby. 
Your mother said I could help give her 
her bath. That is what I am going to do 
as soon as I have carried this butter¬ 
milk to Grandma. I think your mother 
is beautiful. So I have to go now, Ken.” 

Turning again, she continued her way 
to the door, now and then taking a few 
running steps as she came out from 
the lee of the spring house and the 
wind hit her. She mounted the steps of 
the terrace, carefully held the tray 
with one hand while she opened the 
front door, and then vanished from 
Ken’s view. 

Ken did not know how deep a sigh he 
heaved, did not know that he sighed at 
all. Did not know how long he stood 
leaning there against the stone wall of 
the spring house. Fragmentary thoughts 
zigzagged through his mind. In the 
house . . . she was there . . . soon he 


jyiRS. PALMER kept her eyes fastened 
on the door, looking out from be¬ 
neath a cold compress which covered 
her forehead. She was resting on the 
wide double bed of the McLaughlin’s 
downstairs guestroom, her head and 
shoulders supported by pillows. She had 
removed shoes and dress and put on 
high-heeled red velvet mules and a red 
silk wrapper. 

She removed the wet handkerchief 
from her brow, dropped it into a bowl 
of ice water which stood on the night 
table and again directed her eyes to 
the closed door. She was still an hand¬ 
some woman; the outstanding features 
of her face being a delicate, aquiline 
nose, and high arched eyebrows which 
were black and finely penciled, over 
light, rather cold, grey eyes. Her ex¬ 
pression was one of restrained fury. 


MRS. PALMER finished the butter- 
milk and set down the glass. “How 
long do you imagine we are going to 
stay in this god-forsaken place, any¬ 
way?” 

“Well, it might be several days. 
They’re going to try to find Jewel, you 
know.” 

“All this fuss about a horse! You 
have homes enough at home. It would 
be better if you studied more and prac¬ 
ticed your music more and rode less.” 

“Oh, but Grandma! This one is spe¬ 
cial! And she’s just for me and she’s 
come all the way from England!” 

Mrs. Palmer made no more protests. 
She held out her glass for more butter¬ 
milk and drank it down. Then Carey 
asked her what she would like her to do 
until suppertime. Read to her? Or, if 
she wanted to be quiet, perhaps she 
could rest better if Carey left the room? 

“No,” said Mrs. Palmer, “you need a 
rest yourself. Take off your suit and 
lie down here on the bed beside me 
until it’s time to dress for supper. Pull 
the window curtains.” 

Obediently Carey drew the chintz 
curtains then stood fingering them, 
fascinated by the pattern of miniature 
bucking broncos and stage coaches. 

“Stop mooning,” commanded her 
grandmother. 

Carey left the window, removed her 
gabardine suit and her blouse and 
flung herself on the bed. 

“Put your wrapper on.” 

“I’m not cold.” 

“Do as I tell you.” 

Sighing, Carey rose, found her pink 
wrapper and slipped it on. Then she 
lay down again, flat on her back. Her 
feet and legs were bare. She propped 
the heel of one slim, brown foot on the 
toes of the other, contemplated them a 
moment, then jacked up her knees and 
cupped them with her hands. 

The only sounds in the room were 
the measured and rather heavy breath¬ 
ing of Mrs. Palmer, and the wind mak¬ 
ing strange noises, like a subdued chat¬ 
tering around the chimney. 

Mrs. Palmer said drowsily, “What a 
terribly windy place! But Mrs. Mc¬ 
Laughlin is a charming woman and a 
perfect lady.” 

“Uh—huh,” said Carey, wondering 
how her grandmother could be sleepy 
when there was so much to think about. 

Her thought slipped back to early 
yesterday morning when they had 
risen at five, expecting to find Jewel 
at the Red Buttes station and load her 
on the trailer. Her uncle’s face, when 
he had heard what had happened, had 
told her instantly that he considered 
the filly as good as dead, and she never 
would forget the sick feeling that had 
gone through her. 

But she wasn’t dead! All sorts of 
strange things were happening to her. 
It bewildered Carey. She understood 
race horses and horses that were 
brought up to the door saddled and 
bridled. But horses that eloped, that 
kicked each other out of crates, that 
lived exciting lives, off in the wilds, in¬ 
dependently of men— 

“And Mr. McLaughlin ,” continued 
Mrs. Palmer in her sleepy voice, “is one 
of the finest-looking men I have ever 
seen.” 

Carey did not answer this. Her hands 
were playing a happy but silent little 
tattoo on her bare, brown knees. Ken 
was going to get her filly back for her! 
He had said he would. 

Her hands came to rest on her knees. 
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At last Carey’s footsteps were heard, 
the door opened and Carey stepped in, 
holding her tray carefully, her eyes go¬ 
ing swiftly to her grandmother’s face 
as if to gauge her humor. 

“What do you mean by keeping me 
waiting so long? What have you been 
doing?” 

Carey carefully closed the door be¬ 
hind her and went forward to her 
grandmother’s bedside. She made room 
for the tray on the table, at the same 
time saying contritely, “Oh, Grandma! 
I’m sorry! Something delayed me— 
you’ve taken off your compress. Oh, I 
think you should have it on—your head 
is so bad.” She squeezed ice water out of 
the compress and was about to lay it 
on her grandmother’s forehead again 
but the old lady’s head was quickly 
turned aside. 

“I’m sorry,” murmured Carey, drop¬ 
ping the compress back into the bowl. 

“You’re sorry! That’s what you say! 
But here I lie, ill and helpless on this 
bed in a strange house. And you can¬ 
not even do me the one small favor of 
bringing me a drink of buttermilk 
without getting sidetracked and ‘de¬ 
layed.’ What have you been doing all 
this time?” 

Carey hesitated a little. “I didn’t get 
sidetracked of do anything else, Grand¬ 
ma. It was just one of the boys who 
was coming into the spring house when 
I was bringing your milk. One of the 
McLaughlin boys, and we stood there 
talking a moment. It wasn’t really long. 
It’s just that you’re so tired and nerv- 


grandmother’s and her own eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Oh, Grandma, don’t feel like that, 
it isn’t true. Why, we all love you, we 
couldn’t get along without you.” 

Mrs. Palmer wiped her eyes and be¬ 
came quieter but when she removed 
the handkerchief from her face she 
looked dreadfully sad. “Do you, Carey, 
my darling? Do you really love your old 
grandmother?” 

“Of course, of course!” 

“Better than anyone else in the 
world?” And as she said this, there 
crept the hint of a teasing smile across 
her face. 

Carey heaved a sigh of relief. “Oh, 
yes, Grandma!” 

Mrs. Palmer put out a hand, a thin, 
white, aristocratic hand ornamented 
with several rings and smoothed the 
girl’s hair. “Do you love me the very 
best? Better than you love your uncle?” 

Carey’s smile broadened. “Oh, I love 
Uncle Beaver, too. Lots. But—but you’re 
not well, Grandma, and you need me, 
and I’ve got to take good care of you 
and I feel so badly when you are up¬ 
set like this.” 

The old woman was calm again. She 
lay back on the pillow and looked at 
Carey. 

“How about a little of the butter¬ 
milk now?” suggested Carey as if to a 
captious child. “It’s so nice. I had a 
dipperful in the spring house before I 
filled your pitcher. And it’s an hour yet 
before supper.” 

She poured a glassful and Mrs. 
Palmer began to sip it. “And what do 
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Her eyes widened, seeing faraway 
scenes. She saw Jewel and Thunder- 
head racing with incredible speed over 
the prairie. She saw a band of mares 
with little colts. Saw a crowd of men, 
Westerners like the posses in the 
movies, galloping after them. Suddenly 
she saw just Ken’s face, close to hers, 
looking at her, and she knew that she 
would never again feel just the way she 
had felt before she came to the Goose 
Bar. 

S UNSET filled the dining-room where 
the McLaughlins and their guests 
had gathered for the evening meal. 

Nell stood behind her chair at the 
far end of the table and Beaver Green¬ 
way pulled it out for her and then 
seated himself at her right. He talked, 
thought Ken, in the silly way that old 
gentlemen talk to ladies, about the way 
her blue dress matched her blue eyes. 

Ken himself was on the other side of 
Greenway. He placed his napkin across 
his knees, determining that he would 
never talk to ladies like that, but Nell 
seemed to like it. She smiled and chat¬ 
ted with Mr. Greenway so charmingly, 
and smoothed the blue silk dress over 
her bosom. Ken glanced quickly across 
the table at Carey and met her eyes. 
This embarrassed him so he looked at 
Mrs. Palmer who sat next to her, at 
his father’s right hand. 

Ken had noticed that wherever Mrs. 
Palmer went there was a sort of rustle 
and bustle about her. People paid at¬ 
tention to her. His father had bowed 
as he pulled out her chair. His mother 
made gracious remarks to her. She was 
something like a queen with her head 
held so high and importantly, and her 
smiling, condescending way of talking 
that now and then changed suddenly 
to fierceness. 

He had noticed, too, that Carey was 
very attentive to her. Carey sat at Nell’s 
left with her grandmother on the other 
side of her, and Mrs. Palmer kept 
glancing down at her, her face chang¬ 
ing from the gay way she looked when 
she talked to Rob, to the sharp way in 
which older people look at children 
when they want to find something to 
correct. Perhaps this was what made 
Carey seem so young. 

Ken answered almost grudgingly 
when they asked him more questions 
about his trip to the valley. They knew 
it all anyway. There was nothing more 
to tell. 

“What seems strange,” said Greenway, 
“is how poison grass suddenly got into 
a secluded mountain valley when it had 
never been there before.” 

“I think,” said Rob, “that the mares 
must have taken alfalfa seed in there 
from the outside range. They were out 
on the range near here a year ago— 
and it sprang up the following spring. 
Then there might have come a cold 
spell. We’ve had snow here on the 
Fourth of July. The alfalfa got frozen, 
the horses ate it, and that was the end 
of them!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, shud¬ 
dering. “Dreadful!” 

While the men discussed this pos¬ 
sibility, Nell watched Ken, amused at 
the effect Carey had produced upon 
him. 

Nell had wanted the boys to meet 
more young people of their own age 
during their vacations and she had 
said this summer she was going to have 
company at the ranch for them, and 
insist on their accepting invitations to 
visit elsewhere. But it had not worked 
out that way. As usual, there was end¬ 
less work to be done. Rob believed in 
keeping them busy in some useful Way. 
So this, now; the way he was looking 
at Carey, this was something new! 

T HE telephone jangled noisily and Rob 
went to answer it. 

This telephone was another of the 
conveniences the sheep had made pos¬ 


sible. Rob had set posts all the way 
from the house to Tie Siding and 
strung them with wires. A telegram 
could be sent or received without driv¬ 
ing five miles or so to the station. A 
luncheon date could be arranged for 
Nell in Cheyenne or Laramie in an 
hour. Rob could send a message asking 
for more men from the employment of¬ 
fice or put in a hurry call for the 
veterinarian. The World was nearer and 
life was easier. And for local messages, 
it served as a kind of clearinghouse. 

Rob returned and took his seat. “That 
was from Reuben Dale,” said he with 
satisfaction. “He’s got six sons, all fine 
horsemen and clever with ropes. He 
and two of his sons will go—they’ll be 
over this evening to talk it over.” 

Gus had said he thought the wind 
would hold, and as long as it held the 
snow would not come. Perhaps not for 
several weeks yet. There was snow in 
the sky, plenty of it, but not immediate¬ 
ly threatening, unless the wind dropped. 

Now the wind had dropped. Rob and 
Greenway, too, kept turning to look out 
the window. The lowest layer of clouds 
which had been grey were now crim¬ 
son and edged with gold, and behind 
them were swirling depths of fiery 
color, changing in hue every minute. 

“But the wind always drops at sun¬ 
set,” said Nell, “and then rises again in 
the evening or during the night.” 

“Well—everything depends on the 
weather,” Rob kept saying. 



“Nothing wrong with that mule!” 


“I can imagine you are a fine weather 
prophet, Mr. McLaughlin,” said Mrs. 
Palmer archly. 

Rob glanced at her, “After all these 
years, I ought to be!” 

“Where do your worst storms come 
from, Mrs. McLaughlin?” asked Green¬ 
way, then, “Oh, my! Look at this des¬ 
sert!” Pearl was passing a bowl of 
peach shortcake, piled high with cream. 
“Um—um—don’t that look good!” 

“By far the worst one is what is called 
hereabouts the easterner,” answered 
Nell. “It lasts three days as a rule, and 
it’s really dangerous. But we get bad 
storms from the north too. They come 
from that big ridge of mountains to, 
the north of us.” 

The dessert reached Mrs. Palmer and 
she helped herself liberally. “Your 
winds must have given me a big ap¬ 
petite, Mr. McLaughlin!” She tossed 
her head, leaned back with both hands 
pressed against the table laughing 
heartily, displaying all her fine teeth. 
And Nell was amused to see Rob as¬ 
sume a gallant manner as he leaned 
toward the old lady. 

“I wish I could go along on the 
search,” said Carey wistfully. 

Nell answered, “At any rate, Carey, 
you must have some riding while you 
are here.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s face lost its expression 
of affability. “She has no riding clothes 
with her.” 

“Oh, but we have plenty,” said Nell. 
“That closet under the stairs is just 
full of old boots of all sizes and blue 
jeans and riding pants. She’ll easily 
find something that fits her.” 

“I think,” began Mrs. Palmer, “that 
with strange horses—” but Mr. Green¬ 
way interrupted. 
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“A swell idea! We’ll ride together, 
Carey, you and I, while the rest of 
them go off on the horse-hunt. It’ll be 
like being at the Blue Moon together, 
won’t it?” He turned to Nell. “Carey 
and I ride together often.” 

“Mr. Greenway,” asked Howard, “why 
did you call your ranch the Blue 
Moon?” 

“That’s quite a long story, Howard,” 
said Greenway, smiling. 

“A story!” exclaimed Ken, his face 
lighting up. 

“Let’s hear it, Greenway,” said Rob. 
“Goes back a long way,” protested 
Greenway, “all the time to when I was 
a young man, and that’s many a year.” 
“All the better,” said Nell. 

G REENWAY glanced at his sister and 
she at him. Their memories stretched 
back together to that far-distant time, 
and their eyes sparkled in sympathy. 

“All right, here goes. We were born 
and brought up in Philadelphia. Five 
of us. One girl—here she is,” he ducked 
his head and Mrs. Palmer tittered self¬ 
consciously, “and four boys. All the 
older members of the family had died 
off and we were left with an enormous 
fortune. We didn’t know what to do 
with it, or with ourselves. We had al¬ 
ways ridden a lot, loved horses, owned 
our own. As young people will, we 
thought it would be great if we made 
a business out of the thing we loved. 
We decided to get a ranch out West, 
stock it with horses, live there and 
breed race horses and race them. We 
spent many days discussing just the 
sort of place we wanted. It was hard to 
agree. Everyone had a different idea. 
At last I was sent out to scout around 
and find it. And I found it there in 
Idaho, such a place that, as I examined 
it from one boundary to another and 
remembered the expressed desires of 
every member of the family, I realized 
it was made to order. I went back and 
announced to them. ‘It’s only once in 
a blue moon that you’d find a place 
made to order like this one. ‘And it 
was Terry, the youngest, the one who 
was killed at St. Mihiel in the war, who 
said, ‘All right, then! It’s a go! The 
Blue Moon Ranch.’ ” 

The boys stared at him, fascinated 
at being able to see into the storied 
past of a different family than their 
own. 

“A fine name for a ranch,” said Rob 
smiling. “Are your other brothers still 
there with you?” 

“No. Mark was killed at Verdun. 
Harold got through the war all right, 
but he spent a lot of time in England, 
fell in love with and married an Eng¬ 
lish girl and finally became a British 
subject.” 

Nell turned to Mrs. Palmer. “And 
how did you like the Blue Moon Ranch 
when you first went out there?” she 
asked in her gracious and interested 
manner. 

“Very much,” said Mrs. Palmer. “But 
I didn’t stay there long. I was leaving 
all my friends behind in Philadelphia, 
you know.” 

“Yes, and soon she deserted us,” put 
in Greenway, “and went back to Philly 
and married her best beau and lived 
there.” 

Mrs. Palmer pressed her napkin to 
her lips. “Yes, my dear husband died 
there. And my daughter, my only child, 
was born there.” 

“And grew up and married,” said 
Greenway cheerfully. Mrs. Palmer with¬ 
drew her napkin from her lips. 

“And had me,” put in Carey. 

Mrs. Palmer’s expression became 
tragic again as Greenway said, “And 
when Carey was five, both her parents 
were killed in an automobile accident 
and I’ve had them ever since. And 
what a fine little horsewoman Carey 
turned out to be! It’s in the blood, of 
course, and she has her share of it.” 
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jumps, and Carey stopped short. “Oh, 
look! I thought it was a deer!” 

“Look over there,” said Ken. 

She gave a scream of excitement. 
“What is it? Where? Is it Jewel?” 

Ken shook his head and pointed. She 
saw the three deer then, feeding quiet¬ 
ly by the stream and near them, a black 
colt grazing. Ken went to the barbed 
wire fence and whistled a soft, far-car¬ 
rying trill. Deer and colt raised their 
heads, then the deer resumed feeding 
and, as Ken continued to whistle, the 
colt came to the fence. 

“This is WhoDat,” said Ken, stroking 
the colt’s face. 

Carey laughed at the name, and Ken 
told her how it had come to be given 
to the foal who, on the very day of his 
birth, had lost his mother in a blizzard. 

“It’s a wonder we raised him, but 
he’s a beauty. He’s going to be our stud 
when he’s old enough. He gets special 
feeding and care.” 

“But what about Banner?” asked 
Carey, who, when she had first arrived 
at the ranch that afternoon, had been 
taken with her uncle by Rob to the 
pasture to see Banner and his mares 
and colts. Banner, Rob had explained, 
was usually out on the range, but 
yesterday morning had been found by 
Gus waiting at the pasture gate. Ob¬ 
viously the stud had come down from 
the range to pay a call on the family 
and of course would not think of mov¬ 
ing without the entire brood. Cary had 
stood looking at the big stallion, who 
remained aloof, watching the strangers. 
His hide was red gold, the smooth 
elastic muscles rippled on haunch and 
neck, his bony, strongly modeled face 
was full of intelligence. Rob had ex¬ 
plained that Banner had never been 
broken, he was a range stallion and 
nothing else, that the greatest conces¬ 
sion he would make was to eat oats out 
of a bucket if Rob held it. “No one can 
even touch him, see?” Rob had said. 
He had approached the stallion with 
his outstretched hand. Banner’s body 
trembled, he drew his weight back 
without moving his feet, his ears strain¬ 
ed forward, his chin drew down and 
back. The whites of his eyes widened. 
It had been, Carey thought, as if he 
had struggled to hold his ground and 
allow that well-loved person to caress 
him, but at the last moment could not, 
and retreated with dignity, slowly, step 
by step. 

“Banner’s getting old and tired,” said 
Ken. “A range stallion has tremendous 
responsibilities, you know. He has to 
care for the mares on the range, keep 
the band together, keep any other stal¬ 
lion away even at the risk of his life. 
He’s got to protect them from wild 
animals and guide them to good food 
and shelter and water. Dad says it 
would take two or three cowboys, work¬ 
ing day and night, to give the mares 
and colts as fine care as one good range 
stallion.” 

“I never knew they could do all that.” 

“But you see it’s awfully hard on 
them,” continued Ken. “And when you 
think of -the weather, too, the hard 
winters, the terrible storms and bliz¬ 
zards, it’s no wonder they wear out 
sooner than stable-kept stallions. Ban¬ 
ner has fewer and fewer colts every 
year. That’s why we have to have a 
junior stud coming along.” 

r lEY walked farther, turned a comer 
and here came a big piebald to meet 
them from another part of the pasture. 

“He heard my whistle,” said Ken, 
stroking him. “This is Calico, the nurse¬ 
maid of the colts.” 

“The nursemaid!” exclaimed Carey. 
“Yes. He takes them from their 
mothers when they are six months old 
and teaches them manners. He’s just 
crazy about colts. Dad says it’s because 
he’s a risling. Hereabouts when there’s 
an old animal that’s crazy about babies 
he is called a ‘Granny.’ ” 


“Carey rides very well,” conceded 
Mrs. Palmer, “but her greatest talent 
is her music. She practices two hours 
every day.” 

Everyone at the table looked at Carey 
with a new interest. This caused her 
no embarrassment. 

“I see that you have a fine piano 
here. After dinner,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
“Carey will play to you.” 

“Do you groom your own horse?” 
asked Howard. 

Carey shook her head. Her grand¬ 
mother, with a flash of her dictatorial 
spirit, answered for her, “I do not like 
her to be in the stables.” 

“Wouldn’t do her a bit of harm,” 
grumbled Greenway, “no use in wrap¬ 
ping a child up in cotton wool.” 

“Carey is not strong,” said Mrs. 
Palmer firmly. 

“Oh, Grandma, I’m all right. I’m 
never sick.” 

As if amazed at this contradiction, 
Mrs. Palmer looked angrily at her 
granddaughter. Carey’s cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes bright. She was look¬ 
ing, not at her grandmother but, eager¬ 
ly, first at one of the boys, then at the 
other. 

Mrs. Palmer began to cough violent¬ 
ly. As the paroxysms continued, all con¬ 
versation ceased and she became the 
centre of attention. Rob offered her a 
glass of water. Carey half rose out of 
her chair and looked at her anxiously, 
“Is it your asthma, Grandma? Shall I 
get the medicine?” 

Mrs. Palmer emerged from her nap¬ 
kin smiling, waving them back to their 
seats, apologizing. She made Ken feel 
uncomfortable. What was it that kept 
everybody fussing about her? 

The entrance of Pearl with coffee 
brought things back to normal, but 
when Nell told Ken that after supper 
he" ought to take Carey out for a walk 
and show her the ranch, again there 
came over Mrs. Palmer’s face the 
shadow that appeared whenever Carey 
was tempted from her side. 

F<jr the moment she said nothing, 
but as Carey accompanied Ken to the 
door her grandmother said very pleas¬ 
antly that she must not go out again— 
the day had been too long—it would 
be too much for her. 

“Oh, I’m not a bit tired, Grandma,” 
pleaded Carey. 

Everyone was looking at Mrs. Palmer. 
She smiled unpleasantly. 

Beaver Greenway waved his hand 
and said genially, “Go on with you! 
Trot around with these young fellows 
and see what’s to be seen. Caroline,” 
he turned to his sister, “let her have a 
little fun now and then!” 

Mrs. Palmer cast one furious glance 
at her brother, then said, “Put your 
coat on, Carey,” and Carey ran to obey. 

Rob said to Howard, “Take the car, 
Howard, drive over to Crosby’s—I 
haven’t been able to get word to him. 
See if he will come over tonight.” 

Nell suggested that Carey and Ken 
ride out to the highway with Howard 
and then walk back. 

r lEY got into the new Studebaker 
which was standing on the hill be¬ 
hind the house. Howard took the wheel, 
Carey and Ken sat in the back. How¬ 
ard watched Carey in the little mirror 
over the windshield. She looked at him, 
now and then smiling. Ken noticed this 
and fell silent, sitting morosely in the 
corner. At the highway they got out 
and walked slowly back together. 

The sunset colors had died down, the 
wind was blowing hard again, and there 
was a feeling of wildness and desolation 
in the strange twilight that was shed 
from the cloud-covered heavens. 

“Oh, I love the wind!” cried Carey, 
spreading her arms wide and running 
before it. Ken grasped one of her hands 
and they ran down the road together. 

A big jackrabbit leaped out of the 
brush, sailing on the wind with long 
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Carey clasped her hands in her ar¬ 
dent, childish gesture. “I have a Gran¬ 
ny! Isn’t it funny that colts have them 
too?” 

“And lambs,” said Ken. “A Granny is 
always appointed by the herd to take 
care of the young ones. In the spring 
soon after the lambs are born the 
grannies take them to places high up 
on the hillsides, like nurseries, whole 
flocks of them, while their mothers 
graze down in the valley. They curl up 
under rocks and snuggle against each 
other and sleep. Often they pile on top 
of the granny—several of them at once. 
She leads a hard life.” 

“How does Calico teach the colts 
manners?” 

“He teaches them not to be afraid of 
their master, and to come when they 
are called, and to obey. They are put 
in the calf pasture with him. They see 
that he obeys the whistle, so they fol¬ 
low him. And that teaches them that 
the whistle means something good— 
oats and hay, or water and shelter, or 
just a little loving. It gets to be second 
nature for them.” 

They walked on down the road and 
presently Carey said, “Why don’t you 
take Thunderhead for your range stal¬ 
lion now that Banner’s getting worn 
out?” 

Ken answered, his face clouding a 
little, “Dad doesn’t like Thunderhead 
much. Doesn’t like the Albino’s blood 
line. He says it’s a wild, bad strain.” 

“But Thunderhead’s not wild and 
bad?” Carey looked up at him question- 
ingly. 

Ken glanced at her and then quickly 
away, shaking his head, as he remem¬ 
bered all the trouble he had had raising 
the colt, the constant running away, 
the fighting against control and train¬ 
ing. “Pretty wild, pretty bad,” he ad¬ 
mitted, “and still—” he looked at Carey 
again, at the wide, questioning, grey 
eyes, so eager, so childlike. 

“And still—” prompted Carey. They 
smiled at each other, as if, without 
words, they could understand how lov¬ 
able a wild, bad horse could be. 

“But I’m awfully sorry he stole your 
filly, Carey. I wish he hadn’t.” 

“Well,” said Carey, “it wasn’t all his 
fault. Her crate fell off the car. He 
wasn’t responsible for that. Anyway, 
we’re going to get her back. You said 
so. Ken, tell me about Thunderhead.” 

She was climbing a great irregular 
rock that sloped up to the base of a hill. 
She turned and fitted herself into a 
cranny of it. 

Ken stood before her, his foot prop¬ 
ped up, his arm leaning on his thigh. 


“He’s the most wonderful horse in the 
world,” he said slowly. 

“You don’t know Jewel!” exclaimed 
Carey. 

“Neither do you.” 

She laughed. “Well, I know about her. 
She won her maiden race as a two- 
year-old at the Craven Meeting. And 
she won the three-year-old hunter’s 
class at the Dublin horseshow. And 
that’s something, let me tell you! She 
has four blue ribbons. And in her an¬ 
cestry there are some of the finest race 
horses that ever were. She goes back to 
Eclipse.” 

“Race horses,” said Ken slowly, “are 
different. Thunderhead isn’t a race 
horse even though he could win a race.” 

“What is he then?” 
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K EN was silent quite a while. “I don’t 
know. We all wonder. He’s just like a 
great person, different from anybody 
else. But oh, Carey, how I wish I could 
ride him in another race!” 

“Do you, Ken?” 

“More than anything else in the 
world.” 

“If you get Thunderhead and my filly 
back, we’ll ride races on them, shall 
we? Just you and I?” 

“Gosh! That would be swell!” 

“I wonder which is the fastest?” she 
sat up excitedly. “I bet mine is!” 

“I bet mine is!” 

Carey burst out laughing, and Ken 
joined in. Then Carey said, “Tell me 
some more about him. What is the fast¬ 
est he ever went when you were riding 
him?” 

Ken thought back. “Oh, I don’t know. 
The fastest we ever clocked him, he 
made a half-mile in forty-seven sec¬ 
onds. But I’m sure he’s gone faster than 
that with me when we were just out 
riding for fun.' Once — when he was 
rounding up his mares after he fiad 
killed the Albino—” 

“Killed the Albino!” exclaimed Carey. 
“He killed a horse?” 

“That was his own great-grandsire, a 
kind of outlaw horse, white like TJhun- 
derhead, and Thunderhead is a throw¬ 
back to him.” 

“But why did he kill him?” She gave 
a shudder. “Ugh! That’s awful.” 

“It was awful and terrible, but still 
wonderful to see.” Ken told her how he 
and Howard had gone to the Valley of 
the Eagles riding Thunderhead and 
Flicka. And how Thunderhead had got 
away from them and challenged the old 
stallion and killed him. 

“And then what?” breathed Carey. 
“Well then I got on him to try to 
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get control of him again, and bring 
him home because we were going to 
enter him in your uncle’s Free-For- 
All at Saginaw Falls. But he wouldn’t 
come home with me.” 

“Why not?” 

Ken looked at her with a deep 
strange look. It seemed to him that he 
knew so much more, had experienced 
so much more than she, that she could 
not possibly understand. The Valley of 
the Eagles had entered into him and 
nothing like that was in her life—just 
carrying trays to an old sick woman, 
and changing her clothes, and being 
obedient to the old harridan and riding 
a horse that was cleaned and saddled 
by a groom and brought up to the front 
door for her to mount. 

But he tried to explain. “There were 
all the mares there. The mares and 
colts that had belonged to the Albino’s 
band. Now they were Thunderhead’s. 
That’s what he had fought for and 
risked his life for. Now he was the vic¬ 
tor and they belonged to him so he 
took them.” 

“How?” 

“I jumped on his back and tried to 
make him come with me. He had al¬ 
ways obeyed my command before but 
now he wouldn’t pay the slightest at¬ 
tention to me. He began to round up 
the mares. Did you ever see that, 
Carey?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“Well, a range stallion, when he 
wants to get a band of mares running, 
rounds them up. He puts his head down 
low to the ground—it sort of snakes 
along in front of him. His ears are so 
flat back you can’t see them at all and 
his eyes bulge out. He runs around and 
between them, whipping them, nipping 
them, gathering them together—in and 
out, like a whip lash. They try to get 
away from him, and he’s only one, and 
there are a lot of them trying to go in 
all directions at once, but he’s faster 
than all of them, and quicker to turn 
and twist, and so he gets them to¬ 
gether.” 

“He did that with you on his back 
all the time?” 

“Yes, I hung on. I had to. Then he 
got going, going like the wind straight 
down the valley, with all the mares 
pounding along with him. By that time 
I was all in. I just Anally slid off.” 

/CAREY’S eyes were wild with excite- 
^ ment. She was silent a long time, en¬ 
visioning that ride. At last her face 
changed and she looked at Ken as she 
had not looked at him before. “I’ve 
never done anything like that, Ken.” 

Ken said nothing, taken out of him¬ 
self, as he always was when he remem¬ 
bered that morning in the Valley of the 
Eagles. 

After a long silence he added, “It tells 
about Thunderhead in the Bible.” 

Carey looked up to see if he were 
kidding her. 

“Sure enough,” insisted Ken. “Mother 
read it to me out of the Book of Job 
and I learned it.” He struck an atti¬ 
tude and declaimed, “Hast thou given 
the horse strength? hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder? ... He paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength. ... He mocketh at fear. . . . 
He swalloweth the ground with fierce¬ 
ness and rage.” 

Carey’s mouth opened in amazement. 
“Why I never heard of such a thing!” 
She gave a burst of laughter. “Why, 
Ken!” 

He nodded at her, they looked into 
each other’s eyes and the effect of the 
words he had just spoken seemed to 
grow and spread within both of them. 
They felt a thrill, a prickling of the 
scalp. 

“And that isn’t all,” said Ken, 
“there’s another about the eagle.” He 
told her of the eagles in the valley, of 
his own battle with the one-legged 
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eagle, and how when the herd had 
been poisoned, the eagles had come 
down, with vultures and hawks, to feed 
upon the carcasses. “Doth the eagle 
mount up at thy command, and make 
her nest on high? She dwelleth and 
abideth on the rock . . . and the strong 
place. From thence she seeketh the prey 
and her eyes behold afar off .. . and 
where the slain are, there is she. Gosh!” 
exclaimed Ken as he finished the verse, 
“where the slain were, there were the 
eagles all right!” 

Again Carey was astonished and 
thrilled. “By whose command?” she 
asked. “It says, ‘at thy command.’ ” 

“It means, God’s command.” 

“Oh.” 

For a moment they were silent. Then 
Ken said abruptly, “I wish it was the 
beginning of the summer instead of the 
end.” 

There was silence for a long minute. 
Then she picked up a little stone and 
with it began pounding at the rock she 
was leaning against. Then she glanced 
at Ken and gave a little smile, her 
mouth going up at the corners and 
drawing together in the centre. That 
was the way she had smiled at Howard. 

Suddenly she tossed the stone care¬ 
lessly. It bounced against a rock and a 
little brown cottontail shot out and 
streaked away. They both laughed. 

A car whizzed past on the road. Ken 
looked after it. “That’s Reuben Dale. I 
bet he’s going up to talk to Dad about 
going after Jewel.” 

Carey jumped up. They did not want 
to miss any of the talk and planning. 
They hurried to the house. 

pOURTEEN men were to go on the 
^ search. This included Ross Buckley. 
Gus and Wink and Tim could not be 
spared. Howard and Ken were to go, 
but had to be back at the ranch by 
September eleventh whether or not the 
search was successful, for they were to 
leave on the twelfth for school. 

All evening, cars drove up to the 
ranch house. The living-room gradually 
filled with tall, weather-beaten men in 
boots and spurs. Outside there was the 
blustering wind and the clashing of 
trees, and strange noises, like voices, 
around the chimneys. Inside was the 
crackling of logs in the stone fireplace 
and Rob’s deep, harsh voice explaining 
and planning and an occasional word 
or short question from one of the merr. 
They seemed to communicate with each 
other by monosyllables and glances and 
silence. 

Reuben Dale was there with two of 
his six strapping sons, all fine horse¬ 
men and clever with ropes. 

Crosby had finished his haying and 
he and his two hired men would go. 
Others had been reached by relayed 
messages, the country grapevine, which, 
as effectually as the South African’s 
mysterious method of disseminating 
news, had spread the knowledge of this 
interesting event over the countryside. 

And the men were glad to go. Work 
or no work, they would snatch at any 
excuse to get away from the monotony 
of their daily routine. Besides, in this 
case, there was real excitement. They 
were thrilled at being actors in a drama 
that was, as you might say, of interna¬ 
tional importance. A ten thousand dol¬ 
lar filly! She must be made of gold. 

But even, Nell explained to Mrs. 
Palmer, if it had been nothing exciting, 
if it had been a real chore, they would 
all have answered the call and put 
aside their own interests to help in an 
emergency. That was the way they 
were. 

Collins was there, but very lugub¬ 
rious. Sitting in the living-room with 
the McLaughlins and Mrs. Palmer and 
his master offended his English sense 
of propriety. Besides, he had played a 
somewhat ignominious part in the loss 
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“Well lands sakes! You too! 
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Post’s Grape-Nuts Flakes or they 
figure they don’t start the day 
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“Lady, that’s because they’re so 
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so . . 
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other food essentials. All because 
they’re made of two sun-ripened 
Canadian grains—wheat and malted 
barley — skillfully blended, baked 
and then toasted.” 

“And they’re easy to digest, too. , 
Go pour me a big economy package. 
And take a look at those recipes 
for cookies and other good things 
made with Post’s Grape-Nuts Flakes. 
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of the filly, though where he should 
have been riding except in the caboose 
was hard to say. Moreover, it was up 
to Collins to state whether he would 
go on the search or not. He well knew 
that he could not undertake such a 
ride, and yet it was not an easy ad¬ 
mission to make. A man likes to boast 
a little, it is practically his duty to, 
but Collins could not—unless he boast¬ 
ed about the virtues and exploits of 
Crown Jewel. Yet this hardly seemed 
the time for that either. So he sat on 
the extreme edge of the piano bench, 
his head down, his arms supported on 
his thighs, his hands hanging between 
them twirling his plaid cap, a very 
hang-dog object altogether. 

The men preferred hard wood to soft 
cushions, sheering away from these al¬ 
most in alarm, so when the supply of 
chairs gave out, they found seats on 
wood-box, piano bench, or tables, while 
the davenport was occupied by Mrs. 
Palmer and Nell with Carey between. 

nOB was particularly pleased that he 
^ had got Milt Norcross to go on the 
search. Milt was an old man, but then, 
he always had been. He never shaved, 
and little of his face could be seen 
between the thatch above his eyes and 
the whiskers below. But no one could 
stay in the saddle for more hours at a 
stretch than he, no one knew the coun¬ 
try better, nor the habits of horses, nor 
the likely places to pick up tracks. 

But it was Gus, Rob’s foreman, the 
old Swede with his round pink face 
and his halo of grey curls and the 
childlike spiritual eyes whose opinions 
carried most weight. 

A message came in over the tele¬ 
phone which created a stir. It was from 
Joe Daly. His boy, Buck, had been able 
to follow the trails of Thunderhead, 
Jewel, and Pete, through the Buttes. 
Then they had headed west, and only 
three miles away joined up with a band 
of eight other horses. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Ken, “he had his 
band of mares not three miles from 
where we were!” 

Daly’s boy said the band was moving 
west, straight toward the desert-like 
expanse of country south of Laramie. 
If they kept on, they would end up in 
the Snowy Range. They were moving 
slowly, grazing as they went. Also, near 
the Monument which commemorated 
the massacre of a troop of cavalry by 
the Shoshone Indians, he had found 
the filly’s blanket coat, torn and filthy. 
Looked as if it had been ripped off by 
the stallion’s teeth. 

Following this message, there was 
more talk. There seemed a good chance 
that the search party might come up 
with the horses quickly. Then what to 
do? What ranches were in the neigh¬ 
borhood? Which ones had the highest 
and staunchest corral into which the 
horses could be driven? And if this 
proved not to be feasible a new corral 
must be built. Where could they pro¬ 
cure the wood? Tools must be taken 
along for such a contingency. 

Gus said thoughtfully, “There’s no 
water in that country. Not till they get 
near the mountains. They’ll have to 
start moving fast—unless snow comes. 
We shouldn’t lose no time.” 

But Carey was thinking of something 
different. She started to get up. Her 
grandmother’s hand pressed her knee. 
“Sit still, dear.” 

“I just want to ask Collins some¬ 
thing,” said Carey urgently, and her 
grandmother let her rise. 

Carey sat down on the piano bench 
on the other side of Collins—young 
Georgie Dale, blushing scarlet, rising to 
make room for her. “Collins, will she 
catch cold? Jewel, I mean, without her 
blanket?” 

Collins made one of his weary and 
discouraged gestures. “Gawd knows, 
Miss. She’s wore ’er blanket hall the 
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trip hout, hiri ’er crate, hin the hex- 
press car. Now she’s aht hin the wild 
with nuthin hon!” He shook his head. 

“Out in the wilds with nothing on,” 
repeated Carey in a wondering mur¬ 
mur as this picture unfolded itself to 
her mental vision. And suddenly Jewel 
looked not like a filly but like a little 
naked, shivering girl. 

I^EN came over to them. “What’s that 
**-you said, Collins? Do you think she’ll 
catch cold?” 

“She’s never ’ad a cold hin ’er life, 
but wot’s ’appenin’ to ’er naow runnin’ 
abaht with hall them wild beasts hin 
Greenland’s hicy mountings, ’oo can 
sye?” 

Several of the men went out on the 
terrace to inspect the weather. Collins 
joined them and Ken sat down on the 
piano bench beside Carey. 

Sitting there he could think of 
nothing to say. Carey turned to him 
and he raised his eyes and met hers. 
That made his heart pound and he felt 
almost frightened, but Carey just look¬ 
ed at him searchingly and wonderingly 
for a moment, and then looked down. 
The dark lashes lay on her cheek and 
she smiled the way she had smiled at 
Howard, that bewitchingly sweet but 
mischievous smile when the centres of 
her lips seemed almost to draw to¬ 
gether while the corners went up. 

“I’d better take de horses in de 
truck,” Gus was saying, standing in the 
middle of the room, talking to Mr. 
Greenway and Rob. 

“Yes, that would save time,” said 
Rob, and added with a grin, “motorized 
cavalry.” 

“Start early,” said Gus, “pick up all 
de horses and get to de Monument 
about eight. Unload dere.” 

“It would save a whole day’s riding,” 
said Rob. 

The men gathered around. 

“Have to start by daylight,” con¬ 
tinued Rob. 

“We’ll be ready.” 

“I’ll drive to all de ranches,” said 
Gus, “and load on all de horses. De 
truck’ll hold fifteen head.” 

“What about the men?” asked Reu¬ 
ben Dale. “If they all drive their own 
cars, likely some’ll have engine trouble 
or tire trouble.” 

“Howard can take the men in the 
station wagon. He’ll follow you, Gus. 
Hear that, Howard?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the saddles?” asked Reuben. 

“Ken!” called Rob. 

Ken woke out of a dream and leaped 
to his father. “Yes, sir!” Carey follow¬ 
ed and stood behind him. 

“Gus is going to pick up all these 
fellows’ nags at daybreak tomorrow and 
load them into the truck and drive 
them to the Monument. Howard will 
take the men in the station wagon. 
You’ll take the saddles and equipment 
in the pick-up. Set your alarm for three 
o’clock.” 

Someone said, “H o w about the 
chuck?” 

Provisions for the trip, however long 
it might last, would have to be carried 
in a chuckwagon. There was a big beef 
outfit in that part of the country, owned 
by Bill Beasley. He had a number of 
chuckwagons and teams, always stocked 
and ready to start out at a moment’s 
notice. 

Rob went to the telephone and fifteen 
minutes later came back with the word 
that Beasley would provide a well- 
stocked chuckwagon, a good team, cook, 
and have it meet them at the Mon¬ 
ument tomorrow morning at eight. In 
case a corral had to be built, tools 
could be carried in the chuckwagon. 

“Beasley’s got good horses,” said 
Georgie Dale, “and they’d better be, 
for rough country like the Buttes and 
the badlands.” 
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/"•REENWAY suddenly took Ken and 
^ Carey, one by each arm, drew them 
away from the crowd. There was a 
larky conspiratorial expression on his 
face that intrigued both of the young¬ 
sters. “Carey, how would you like to 
drive out with Ken in the pick-up to 
the Monument—then come back with 
Gus in the truck?” 

“But that’s just what I said, Uncle 
Beaver! I’m just dying to!” 

“Well, would you?” 

She drew her breath in and squeezed 
her hands together. Her mouth opened 
and closed soundlessly, her whole face 
was ecstatic. 

“Okay! Then we’ll fix it.” 

Carey found words, almost horrified 
words, “But, Uncle Beaver! Grandma 
would never, never let me!” 

Greenway’s face took on its intimate 
winking expression and he held her 
elbow tight. “Carey, by the time you 
get to be ten or twenty years older, 
there will be a few larks you can look 
back upon—things you did you weren’t 
supposed to do, nights or early mornings 
when you skinned out and went gal¬ 
livanting somewhere without anyone’s 
knowing—everyone’s entitled to that. I 
can look back on quite a few escapades 
of that sort and—tell you a secret—” 
he put his mouth close to Carey’s ear, 
“your Granny can, too!” 

Carey looked utterly shocked, “Oh, 
Uncle Beaver, I don’t think so!” 

“I’m tellin’ you! And this will be one 
for you! A barrel of fun, and not a bit 
of harm.” 

Again Carey’s breath lifted her breast 
in a great gasp. “But Uncle! I sleep 
with her in the same bed!” 

“Didn’t I hear that you were to set 
your alarm at three o’clock, Ken?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, your Grandma is a very heavy 
sleeper, Carey. Especially at three in 
the morning. You can slip out of bed, 
go to the bathroom, have your clothes 
there, dress there, and presto! What’s 
to stop you?” 

“Clothes! gasped Carey, visualizing 
all this, “Oh, Uncle Beaver, may I real¬ 
ly do it?” 

“You not only may, but I insist upon 
it, and I’ll have no disobedience.” 

“When we unload the horses,” said 
Ken, “I’ll give you a ride on Redwing.” 

Carey looked from one to the other 
completely carried away. 

“Come on with me,” said Ken, “and 
we’ll pick out some riding clothes for 
you, boots and pants, then you can stow 
them away in the bathroom.” 

“Give her a lumberjacket, Ken,” said 
her uncle, “it’s going to be mighty cold 
at three o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

“There’s a black leather jacket there,” 
said Ken. “Mother used to wear it. 
Lined with plaid wool.” 

VEN and Carey sat on the floor in the 
big closet under the elbow of the 
stairs. Piled about them were jackets 
and jodhpurs, boots, sweaters, blue- 
jeans. Carey stood up and held one pair 
after the other against herself until 
one of the right length was found. She 
sat down, took off her shoes, tried the 
boots on, and finally found a pair. 

Ken dandled them in his hands. “I 
think I wore those when I was about 
six. Carey, how are you going to wake 
up? You can’t have an alarm clock.” 

“Grandma has a nightclock with a 
luminous dial. If I happen to be awake 
I can see the time.” 

“But if you don’t?” 

Carey was sure she would. She was 
so excited she thought she would not 
go to sleep at all. 

“What side of the bed do you sleep 
on?” asked Ken. 

She looked up at him. In the dim 
light his face looked gentle and beauti¬ 
ful. 

“The side nearest the window.” 

“Leave the screen up a little. I can 
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put in my hand and reach your shoul¬ 
der.” 

Her head sank. It was a gesture of 
assent, but that was not all. There was 
something tremulous that moved be¬ 
tween them. For a few moments they 
sat so, in silence. Then they got to 
their feet and returned to the living- 
room where the men were now pulling 
on their coats and making ready to 
leave. 


r FHE winds returned to their lairs. 
* The brisk southwest wind, which 
for weeks had been chasing clouds and 
mists eastward, turned tail and fled 
home. The movement of the lowest 
layer of clouds ceased and all the cross¬ 
currents above them ceased, too, and 
the cloudy sky became one solid heavy 
mass and sank lower and not a living 
thing on the plains but knew that a 
threat hung above. 

What moving air was left came from 
the east as there drifted softly back all 
the mists and moistures that had been 
pushed eastward. There was not much 
pressure behind this drift from the 
east. It was slightly stuffy. A harmless- 
seeming thing, but, even during the 
breakfast in the bunkhouse before 
dawn when everyone, including Rob 
McLaughlin and Beaver Greenway, was 
filling themselves up with coffee and 
hot cakes, oatmeal, sausages and fried 
eggs, Gus made several trips outside 
to stand in the darkness and feel the 
air, to sniff at the weather, to lift his 
head as if he could by some sixth sense 
examine the heavy sky of which not a 
glimpse could be seen. Low and full of 
snow. He could smell it and feel it. But 
how near? How soon? And the nearness 
of the snow was to be balanced against 
the nearness of the horses they were 
going in search of. They were near, too. 
But how near? 

Carey’s uncle said to her, as he put 
her into her seat in the pick-up, “You’ll 
want to see all you can,” and hung his 
binoculars on their leather strap over 
her shoulder. And as she was thanking 
him, he leaned closer and whispered 
that the only reason he wasn’t going 
along himself as far as the Monument 
was to leave her free to have her little 
spree without supervision. Carey sus¬ 
pected that the stiffness which he was 
feeling as a result of his ride yesterday 
had something to do with it, too. 

At the same moment Rob was telling 
Gus, “Watch out for the little girl, 
Gus.” And Gus said, “Ya Boss,” and 
their eyes met on the promise. 

And then, just as Ken was letting in 
the clutch of the pick-up to follow the 
station wagon, Rob jumped on the run¬ 
ning board and Ken pulled the car to a 
stop. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Keep the same order you are in. 
Don’t pass Howard.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Rob dropped off the running board 
and Ken let in the clutch. 

“Why did he say that?” asked Carey 
curiously. “Why couldn’t you pass How¬ 
ard? You don’t have to stay behind 
him just because you are the youngest, 
do you?” 

Ken gave a funny little embarrassed 
laugh, tucking his chin into his collar. 
“No. It’s just that Dad didn’t want— 
well, he didn’t want us to be racing 
each other and trying to pass each 
other on the highway.” 

Carey thought this over. Then sud¬ 
denly she began to understand. She 
had seen other boys do that. Weaving 
in and out at top speed, yelling at each 
other as they passed, taking the most 
horrible risks, frightening everyone who 
saw them. Howard and Ken McLaugh¬ 
lin, too, then—just like other boys! And 
suddenly she began to scream with 
laughter, flinging her head down into 
her lap, then back again. 

“No!” she gasped. “I should think 
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not!” In the half-light and half-shadow 
of the cab she looked at Ken and 
he at her, and they laughed together 
wildly. 

Carey actually jounced a little on the 
seat. How exciting this was! Nothing 
had ever been like it before. It was so 
dark. It seemed like the dead of night, 
and here she was, cooped up alone with 
Ken, all sorts of adventures before her. 

r IERE was the wildest feeling of es¬ 
cape. It was escape, of course, from 
her grandmother. Mrs. McLaughlin was 
sweet. Maybe that was the difference 
between mothers and grandmothers. If 
her own mother had lived. . . . Anyway, 
soon she was going to help Mrs. Mc¬ 
Laughlin give Penny a bath. Maybe not 
tomorrow, because her grandma would 
still be angry, but the day after. 

The lights in front of them curved 
off. She felt the rough-going of a coun¬ 
try road; then other curves, awkward 
and tilted; then some terrible chuck- 
holes through which Ken eased the 
truck expertly, then suddenly they were 
in a wide yard before the black shape 
of a house, parts of it picking up out¬ 
line from the lights of the truck. A 
window sprang into light as a blind flew 
up. There was a chorus of yapping dogs. 

The air was torn by the sound of a 
horse neighing and several answering 
from a distance, the rough, harsh voices 
of men shouting, then came the clatter 
of the horse’s hoofs as he pounded up 
the ramp into the truck. There were 
more shouts, and then the slamming of 
wood and iron as the back of the truck 
was closed. Howard’s car was already 
moving, backing to get out of the way 
of the truck. A man appeared at the 
side of the pick-up. He was a grotesque 
shape, loaded with saddle, and an arm¬ 
ful of equipment. 

“Hello, Ken.” 

“Hello, Hal.” 

The saddle and equipment were 
dumped into the pick-up and the man 
vanished. 

This was repeated many times, with 
small variations of more or fewer 
chuckholes, barking dogs, neighing 
horses, women leaning out of windows, 
or standing outside shouting at the men 
and kidding them. 

More and more the smell of leather 
and horses filled the pick-up and made 
Carey’s nose tingle. She loved it. 

Then Ken said, “That’s all.” And 
curving away from the last ranch 
house, Carey caught sight of the truck, 
crowded with horses packed in head to 
tail, the frightened, excited faces star¬ 
ing wildly over the high wooden side 
as the headlights from Howard’s sta¬ 
tion wagon for a moment played over 
it. 

And now they were on the highway 
Smooth going. And Gus increased his 
pace. 

Ken suddenly said, “We’re not going 
to see each other hardly any more, are 
we Carey? Maybe not at all.” 

Carey looked at him in astonishment. 
“Why not?” ' 

“Well, I’m going after Jewel with 
the men, and you’ll go back to the 
ranch with Gus. And the minute we 
find her we’ll bring her back, and then 
you’ll go away with her, won’t you?” 

After a little silence, Carey answer¬ 
ed, “Yes, I guess we will. But—maybe 
you won’t find her so soon.” 

“Anyway, I’ll be out hunting, and 
you’ll be at the ranch, and in eight 
days we’ve got to leave for school.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
then Ken added heavily, “Yes, I guess 
this is just about our last time to¬ 
gether. Carey—will you write to me this 
winter? The address is Bostwick’s 
School, Duncan, Mass. Or you can write 
to the ranch and it will be forwarded.” 
Carey slowly nodded her head. 

“And I can write to you at the Blue 


Moon Ranch?” 

She nodded again. 

Ken said, “Of course, when I said 
that, that this is just about our last 
time together, I mean for now. Because 
I’ll see you again. Sure. Probably next 
summer.” 

K EN had said all this without taking 
his eyes from the road. Carey stole a 
look at his profile. How handsome these 
two McLaughlin boys were! Ken looked 
very manly and responsible. Carey sat 
in silence, her thoughts confused. 

The darkness was fading and farms 
and sheds and mountains and the 
shapes of animals on the plains were 
coming into vision as if they were just 
being created and had not been there 
at all in the darkness. This she had 
never seen before, and it gave her a 
feeling of wonder. If you were always 
on the edge of light, moving out of the 
darkness, then you could see world 
after world being created. 

“Did you sleep?” he asked. 

“Like a log,” said Carey. “I didn’t 
think I would, because there was so 
much, to think about and to look for¬ 
ward to, but I guess I passed out the 
moment my head touched the pillow, 
for I don’t remember a thing until I 
woke up suddenly, and it was pitch 
dark, and Grandma was snoring, and 7 
got up on one elbow and looked over 
her to the night table where her little 
clock is, and I could see the luminous 



dial and it was just five minutes to 
three.” 

“Gee!” said Ken. “That’s like me. I 
always can wake up when I want, but 
Howard can’t no matter how hard he 
tries.” 

“Does he try to?” 

Ken laughed. "Sure. You miss out on 
things sometimes, if you can’t wake up 
when you want.” 

Carey sat thinking that she wouldn’t 
have missed out this morning, because 
Ken would have put his arm through 
the window and wakened her. She won¬ 
dered if he had come to the window. 

“Didn’t your grandmother hear you 
when you got out of bed?” he asked. 

“She didn’t hear a sound. I didn’t 
make a sound. I took a long time to 
open and shut the door. I was afraid 
it would squeak, but she was snoring so 
loud—” 

“I went to wake you, you know.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, the way I said I would. I got 
up at quarter to three. I went out 
around the house to your room, but 
when I passed the bathroom, I saw 
there was a light in the window and 
then I knew you were in there dress¬ 
ing.” 

The cars ahead swung off the high¬ 
way, crossed the railway tracks and 
took a dirt road that went southwest. 
It was not a very good road, and Gus 
slackened speed a little. Carey could 
see that the country was changing. 
They were getting near to the Buttes. 
Would there be ways to get through 
these badlands without bringing dan¬ 
ger to the horses in the truck? Her 
thoughts flew to Jewel. All of this ef¬ 
fort and work and risk was for her. 
Carey thought back—Was it only day 
before yesterday that Jewel had been 


lost? So much, so awfully much had 
happened it seemed as if she had lived 
a year since that moment when she had 
dressed herself in her tan kilted suit 
in the early morning, expecting to go 
out and see Jewel taken off the train 
and loaded onto the trailer. 

Then she thought back further still, 
much further, to the day when she and 
her Uncle Beaver had had their heads 
together over the papers and letters 
and pictures from the Beckwith farms 
in England, and Uncle Beaver had at 
last leaned back and said, “You want 
her, honey?” and she had nodded her 
head, and he had said, “She’s yours, 
then.” 

From that moment, up until the 
morning when she arrived at the Goose 
Bar Ranch, there had been only one 
thing she had wanted: Jewel. Now her 
life had spread out like an open fan 
upon which were painted scenes of new 
and fascinating places and people. She 
no longer knew just what she wanted 
most of anything. 

r E chuckwagon, in charge of one of 
Bill Beasley’s cooks, was at the 
rendezvous before them. Carey did not 
know exactly what she had expected 
the Monument to be, but certainly not 
just a great rock sticking up out of the 
plains, roughly shaped like a small py¬ 
ramid, with one face smoothed off and 
inscribed with the brief tale of the 
massacre of a troop of American cavalry 
by Shoshone Indians in the year of 
1873. 

Cookie had already made a fire. Over 
It hung a big coffeepot on a tripod. The 
back of the chuckwagon had been let 
down, forming a table upon which were 
a can of sugar, a pile of tin cups and 
spoons, a few dozen doughnuts and 
some cans of evaporated milk. The 
team had been unharnessed and, to¬ 
gether with a couple of other horses, 
was hobbled and grazing at a little 
distance. 

When Ken and Carey got out, How¬ 
ard was already studying tracks on the 
ground and he called Ken to him. Ken, 
with a hasty word of excuse to Carey, 
went to his brother. 

Gus, leaving the horses still in the 
truck, walked slowly to the chuckwagon 
for coffee. Some of the men did like¬ 
wise, others were following the ex¬ 
ample of Ken and Howard, studying 
and discussing the hoofprints that were 
plainly to be seen pressed upon or cut 
into the ochre-colored, dried up grass. 
Here and there was a pile of dung. 

Howard suddenly gave a yell that 
brought the men crowding around him. 
“See here? That’s Pete’s hoofprint! As 
big as a bucket! He’s still with them. 

A horseman appeared galloping to¬ 
ward them from the southwest. It prov¬ 
ed to be young Buck Daly who had 
arrived at the rendezvous some time 
ago and had followed the tracks south¬ 
ward a few miles. 

He dismounted and told his news. 
Jenny, his father’s mare, had disap¬ 
peared. Thunderhead had come in the 
night and stolen her. 

There was a roar of delighted laugh¬ 
ter from the men at this. They began 
to banter each other as to what mares 
had been left behind on their ranches. 
They crowded around Buck and asked 
if he had seen the tracks? Sure, he had 
seen the tracks, coming and going, Jen¬ 
ny’s going away with him. He had been 
out since daylight, following them. 
Hadn’t seen the horses, but the tracks 
were plain. They were heading toward 
the Snowy Range and they were travel¬ 
ling faster than they had yesterday. 

Carey noticed that the men were 
noisy and hilarious, as if they were out 
for a good time. It was a good time, of 
course, a picnic, horseback riding, a 
chase, how could there be any better 
fun for these men or for anybody? Sud¬ 
denly there came to her a strong sense 
of closeness to earth and grass and the 
smell of the horses and men. Emotion 
made her tense. There was something 
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See here,! That's my shortcake 
you're knocking! 



Look.rTl’m partial to peach shortcake. Always 
will be, too_no matter WHAT you say! 

There, there—no offense meant. Shortcake hits 
the spot—and gives you energy with every 
tempting forkful. But you must admit it’s an¬ 
other soft food on your menu. 

What’s the catch on soft foods? 

Just that they’re so easy on the chewing. They 
short-change your gums on the regular healthful 
exercise gums should have. 

A “daily dozen” for my gums? The idea! 

The very idea, lady! Modern gums are often 
flabby, tender. Sometimes “pink tooth brush’’ 
flashes its warning signal. So you’d be wise to 
help your gums by massaging them with Ipana 
Tooth Pas te. You ’ll be helping your s mile as well. 

Gum massage? My smile? I don’t get it! 

It’s simple, really. Your smile can only sparkle if 
your teeth are bright. And sound, sparkling teeth 
depend so much on healthy gums. With Ipana 
and massage, you help your gums. Get it now! 


Does "pink tooth brush" spell trouble? 

Better take that one up with your den¬ 
tist. But mark our words—If your 
tooth brush does “show pink”—don’t 
ignore its warning. See your dentist 
without delay. 

He may well say it’s sensitive gums— 
gums denied exercise by soft, creamy 
foods. And, like so many dentists, he may 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage.” 


A smart lead to follow! For Ipana 
Tooth Paste not only cleans teeth thor¬ 
oughly. With massage, it helps gums. 

So, each time you brush your teeth, 
massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums. Feel the invigorating “tang” that 
means circulation is waking up the gums, 
helping them to firmer health. 

A sparkling smile makes you lovelier 
to look at. So help keep your’s appealingly 
bright with Ipana and massage. 


else—it was freedom, wild and soft and 
sweet and exciting. 

The men, stamping about, kicking at 
the tracks on the grass, talked and 
bantered as they had not done last 
night at the ranch house. They argued 
about the weather, stood looking at the 
sky, making empty bets as to how many 
hours it would be before the storm hit 
them and how much of a chance they 
had to catch up with the horses. They 
strained their eyes to the southwest. 
The low grey sky acted like a shade or 
hat brim and increased the visibility. 
Every object stood out as clearly as if 
magnified. They could see a herd of 
cattle grazing far away—it might be 
five miles. There were ridges, solitary 
trees, upstanding rocks and knolls, the 
endless plains, and in the far distance 
the gradual rise of the ground toward 
the Snowy Range. That was at least 
fifty miles away. Its summit—a table 
top—was hidden in the clouds. 

Buck thought hard riding might 
catch up With the horses before the day 
was over. No tellin’—they might be 
tucked away in some depression of the 
ground or some little draw within five 
or ten miles of the Monument. It was 
worth a try anyhow. 

r*VERY man had a cup of coffee and a 
“ couple of doughnuts. They came and 
went, joshing with Cookie. 

Gus and Moody were talking about 
the weather. A storm was sure coming. 
It was getting cold fast. But they might 
catch up with the horses before it 
broke. This sky—it was getting lower— 
looked like it was going to be fog pret¬ 
ty soon. If they didn’t get the horses 
now, before this storm came, they 
wouldn’t get them until spring. This 
wasn’t just a storm coming. It was 
winter. Look at the thick fur on the 
horses. Been getting ready. A hard win¬ 
ter and an early winter. Thunderhead 
was taking his mares to the foothills 
of the Snowy Range, and when they 
once got there, goodby. 

Spring, thought Carey, her heart 
sinking. Into her coffee cup fell a big 
feathery flake of snow. For a split sec¬ 
ond she saw the star shape of it, then 
it was gone. She raised her face and 
looked for more, and saw them here 
and there, drifting softly. And the wind 
was more than a drift now, and it was 
from the east. 

“Here it comes, boys!” yelled Georgie 
Dale. “We better get moving!” 

They bolted the last of their coffee 
and doughnuts, picked up their bridles 
and crowded around the truck. The 
back was lowered, the horses clattered 
down and each man took his own. 

Carey wondered if Ken had forgotten 
that he had said he would let her have 
a ride before they got off. No, there he 
was coming toward her leading a big 
sorrel. “Here’s Redwing, Carey. You’re 
going to have a ride before we leave.” 

But Carey shook her head. “I don’t 
believe there’s time, Ken,” she said. 
“Look at them. They’re all mounting.” 

Gus raised his voice. “Looks to me 
like you’re licked. Dis is an easterner 
an’ it’s cornin’ fast. You can try, but 
you may be wantin’ me before noon, 
so I won’t go back to de ranch right 
away. If you don’t stay away too long. 
I’ll be here to take you home.” 

Leonard Moody swung into his saddle 
and turning his head said, “Come on, 
fellers.” 

“Go on, Ken,” said Carey. “I’ll be 
seein’ you.” 

For a moment he hesitated, looking 
at her. This was the end of seeing 
Carey. The faded bluejeans fitted her 
neatly. Her hands were stuffed into the 
pockets of her black leather jacket, the 
collar was turned up around her glow¬ 
ing face and all covered with the fall 
of her glossy brown mane. Her eyes 
were starry with excitement, her cheeks 
red, and a snowflake fell and melted on 
the tip of her nose. An old, blue linen 
hat was pulled down over her head. 
Ken could not look away from her. The 
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big sorrel with his head high over Ken’s 
shoulder pricked his ears and looked at 
Carey, too, knowing that this was some¬ 
body new. It went through Ken’s mind 
that yesterday morning he had not even 
known of Carey’s existence, and now— 
at the thought of leaving her— 

“Come on!” It was an impatient yell 
from Howard, who was already mounted. 

“Goodby,” said Ken. He put out a 
hand and they shook hands gravely. 
Their eyes met. 

Then Ken mounted Redwing and 
joined the others. 

'THE whole troop moved off. The boys 
* waved to Carey. Ken kept turning in 
his saddle to look at her. Over and over 
again they put up a hand to each 
other, until suddenly the men and the 
horses seemed to disappear into a hol¬ 
low, then emerged on the other side, 
cantering on in an indistinguishable 
mass. 

Gus had hardly watched them leave. 
He had the hood of the truck open and 
was inspecting the engine which had 
been missing. Wink and Tim, who had 
come along to drive the pick-up and 
station wagon back, were cleaning the 
manure out of the truck. 

Carey felt very deserted and her face 
quivered. The wind was terribly cold 
and it cut through the cotton of her 
trousers to the skin. 

“Don’t the little gal have a horse to 
ride?” asked Cookie sympathetically. 
“See that roan pony over there a- 
grazin’? Ye can take a ride on her, as 
good a pony as there is in Wyoming. 
I’ve had her eight year.” 

“But,” said Carey quaveringly, “she’s 
yours, and you’ll be taking her along 
with you. I’ve got to go back with 
Gus.” 

“Gus ain’t goin’ till noon or so. An’ 
I’m not startin’ after the boys just yet. 
Ain’t had my breakfast.” 

“You mean your second breakfast!” 
yelled Tim. 

“Or your third!” contributed Wink. 

Cookie ignored them. “When every¬ 
body else is fed, then I get mine. I 
won’t be leavin’ for a while yet. I’ll 
saddle the pony for ye and ye can get 
a look around anyways.” 

Carey pointed to a group of cone- 
shaped hills to the northwest, one quite 
high. “Think there’s time for me to 
ride up that hill? I could see from there, 
I could see the men riding.” She lifted 
her binoculars, “With these,” she added. 

“Sure, sure, plenty of time,” said 
Cookie amiably and went to saddle the 
roan for her. 

Gus sang out, “What you saddling up 
for. Cookie?” 

“The little gal wants to try my pony,” 
shouted back Cookie. “She kin be ridin’ 
around while I eats my breakfast.” 

The Swede nodded and put his head 
under the hood of the engine again. 

Carey mounted the roan. It pranced 
a little, feeling the strange hands and 
the unaccustomed lightness of the rider. 
Carey slid around in the far too large 
saddle. 

“The stirrups are too long,” she said 
and held the mare while Cookie short¬ 
ened the stirrup leathers. Then she took 
command of the pony, got a firm hold 
with her knees, touched her heels into 
its side and swung it in a small circle. 

“Say! You’re right handy with a 
horse!” exclaimed Cookie admiringly. 
He stood watching, his arms folded over 
his stomach underneath an unbeliev¬ 
ably dirty, white apron. 

“What’s her name?” asked Carey. 

“Name’s Mamie.” 

“Well, come on Mamie. We’re off.” 
They cantered away. 

C OOKIE watched them a moment, then 
turned to his wagon, busied himself 
at the table. He mixed a quantity of 
honey and butter together on a large 
tin plate, stirring it with the flat of his 
knife as a painter mixes paints on a 
palette, then cut himself a thick slice 
of the white bread which he made him- 
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self once a week, and placed this on 
top of the mixture, pressing it down, 
lifting it with a fork and soaking the 
other side. 

Gus left the engine and walked over 
to him. 

“Better keep away!” warned Cookie 
jovially. “When I get started everybody 
better have a bathin’ suit on!” 

But Gus had something else on his 
mind. “Dot pony she’s ridin’—is it a 
mare or a geldin’?” 

Cookie hastily swallowed his mouth¬ 
ful of bread and honey and wiped his 
mouth, looking at Gus. 

“It’s a mare, Gus. I never give it a 
thought.” 

“Well, that ain’t so gude with this 
stud around.” The two men turned and 
watched Carey cantering toward the 
group of hills. Gus spoke in a worried 
way, “Dot white stallion of Ken’s is 
nuthin’ to fool with.” 

“Sure, I know all about it,” said 
Cookie, “but say, she ain’t goin’ in that 
direction.” He pointed at the troop of 
men, riding southwest, still clearly to 
be seen. 

Gus took off his hat and scratched 
his head. He looked first at the riders, 
then at Carey who, even as he watched, 
disappeared behind the nearest of the 
cone-shaped hills. He looked back at 
the riders and spoke his thought. 
“When horses is out free dey don’t go 
in a straight line, unless dey be headin’ 
fur some place. T’underhead an’ dose 
mares cud have circled around and be 
watchin’ us from behind our backs, 
right now.” 

r E wind died down again and the 
snowflakes that had been drifting 
through the air seemed to have been 
sucked up from the earth. It became 
much colder, and once again the air 
was crystal clear under the lid of the 
sky, and far objects seemed near. 

As Carey climbed the little peak she 
realized that no more feathery little 
stars or gauntlets were falling on her 
sleeves or face. She kept turning to 
watch the riders. They progressed in a 
close pack and a cloud of dust followed 
them. 

When she reached the summit she 
halted her mare, put the binoculars to 
her eyes and tried to see if she could 
pick Ken and Howard out of the group. 
Then she swung the glasses to right 
and left, studying every detail of the 
plains which, because seen through the 
round circle, took on a startling sig¬ 
nificance. They seemed not real at all, 
but something created and planned es¬ 
pecially for her. 

There slid into view a beautiful pic¬ 
ture, framed in the narrow circle: the 
statue of a horse, pure white, standing 
on a sharp crest. He was motionless, 
slightly turned, his head twisted up, 
every muscle taut and ready. 

Carey lowered the binoculars. Her 
heart was thumping. Was it Thunder- 



head? No—it wasn’t real at all; it was 
just something in the binoculars— 

She sat a moment trying to gather 
her wits. She looked, without the 
glasses, at the hill where she had seen 
the horse but could see nothing now 
except the barren-looking plains, the 
ridges and rocks, the Snowy Range far 
away. No, there it was! A speck of 
white on a hilltop! 

She put the binoculars to her eyes 
again, seeking him, swinging the glasses 
in small circles until she captured him. 
She adjusted the focus with painstak¬ 
ing care until every detail of the stal¬ 
lion was revealed as if in an etching— 
the intent, white-ringed eyes, the 
sharply cocked ears, the widely flaring 
nostrils with a hint of scarlet inside. 
They palpitated. Was he actually 
smelling her? Certainly he was watch¬ 
ing her—examining her and the mare 
inch by inch just as she was examining 
him. 

It seemed to Carey that she had 
never seen anything so beautiful, so 
wild and so pure. 

Then, as she watched, the low sky 
sank lower. A mist dimmed his shape— 
he was completely blotted out. 

Astonished, she let the glasses fall on 
their strap and looked around her. 
Everywhere the sky was sinking. Mist, 
clouds, fog, snow enveloped her. 

She heard a whining in the air. It 
was in the wind. The snowflakes were 
not big feathery stars now, but a cut¬ 
ting frozen mist, a horizontal sheet of 
powdered ice that bit and burned. 

She whirled the little roan mare and 
put heels into her side. “Get back there 
to camp, and get there in a hurry!” 
Mamie plunged willingly down the 
slope. 

At the bottom, Carey found she had 
forgotten just how she had reached 
that central, highest peak. On every 
side there were these steep stones go¬ 
ing up. The snow was thicker. She 
could not hold her eyes open against 
it. Mamie plodded forward. She seemed 
to be going up another peak. Carey 
stopped her and tried to remember. 
Sitting still on her horse for that mo¬ 
ment, she chilled through. Where the 
wind drove the snow against her leg 
it melted and instantly froze so that 
as she tried to brush it off, it was a 
thin sheet of ice that shattered beneath 
her hand. And immediately there was 
another sheet of ice forming on her 
thigh. Then on her cheek. She kept 
brushing the ice off. Mamie started 
forward of her own accord. Carey re¬ 
membered now that she had gone up 
and down one small hill before she had 
reached the central peak. It was this 
small hill that lay between her and the 
camp. Mamie was right. They must go 
up this hill. She urged the little mare 
forward, bending low, shielding her 
face and eyes with one arm. She tried 
to see where she was going but there 
was only the thick white smother. She 
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Yes, compressed air actually sup¬ 
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thought wonderingly. Why, it’s like a 
sheet wound around me! 

r THEY went up the hill and down. 

* Presently Mamie started up another 
hill. Carey halted her. That’s wrong, 
she thought, there weren’t two hills to 
go up and down. Mamie pulled rest¬ 
lessly at the bit. Carey thought of the 
wind. It was an easterner, she remem¬ 
bered. The wind was driving from the 
east. That should direct her to the 
camp. But here amongst the peaks, the 
wind was swirling from every direction. 
You couldn’t tell a thing from the wind. 

Her teeth were chattering and her 
body shaking violently. Automatically, 
she touched her heel to Mamie’s side 
and loosened the ~eins. The mare plod¬ 
ded forward, up a hill, and Carey didn’t 
know why she let her, for there had 
not been two hills. It was then she 
realized that she had no idea where the 
camp was, and no way of finding it. 
She was lost. 

Mamie plodded part way up the hill, 
then began to circle it. Carey stopped 
her again, turned her and forced her 
to retrace her steps. She was more cold 
than frightened. She wondered if her 
face were really freezing as she kept 
shattering the ice on her cheek and 
ear. She was glad she had found warm 
felt gloves in the pocket of the jacket. 

The cold drove at her on the whin¬ 
ing wind as if it were determined to 
destroy her. Again, in complete uncer¬ 
tainty, she stopped the mare; Mamie 
was discouraged and stood with her 
head hanging. Carey leaned forward 
and patted her neck and spoke to her, 
glad to hear the sound of her own voice 
even though the wind whipped it from 
her lips. Mamie could hardly have 
heard it, but still she lifted and turned 
her head as if comforted. 

Everyone knows that horses will find 
their way home if given their head, 
thought Carey. But I want to go to the 
camp. Will she feel that is home be¬ 
cause the team and the chuckwagon 
and the other horse and her master 
are there? Or will she head for her 
real home, the Beasley ranch—and how 
far away is that? She did not remem¬ 
ber, but thought it was seven or eight 
miles. If Mamie had real sense, real 
horse sense, she would go to the near¬ 
est place; she would go to the Mon¬ 
ument. . . . She gave her her head 
again, and said, “It’s up to you now, 
Mamie, you find the way.” 

Mamie went more briskly, in and out 
the little cones, winding around some, 
going over others. So chilled that her 
brain was getting numb, Carey won¬ 
dered dully if this could really be the 
way to the camp. Of course, when one 
is cantering along on the way to a place 
it doesn’t seem any time at all before 
you’re there. Now, fighting back in 
through a blizzard like this, it could 
seem far, far longer, and still be all 
right. 

But maybe it was wrong. Maybe they 
were going farther from the camp. Why 
move at all? Wouldn’t it be better just 
to stay in one spot and wait for Gus 
or Cookie to come looking for her? But 
you couldn’t stay still. She wondered 
why no one ever stayed still when they 
were lost, but wandered on and on. 

If she weren’t so cold. 

CHE had no idea how far they had 
^ gone or how much time had passed. 
There was nothing to measure by. No 
change of light. No landmarks to be 
seen. Just the utter sameness of white 
driving snow and wind, and the cold 
getting deeper into her. 

Coming out from behind a hill, the 
wind was behind Mamie and she began 
a slow trot. She went down a little 
gulch abruptly, making Carey pitch 
forward. Up again the other side. In 
unexpected places there were big drifts 
of snow already, then a space swept 
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perfectly clean. Mamie plowed on 
through some of the drifts, skirted 
others. Carey knew now that beyond 
any doubt this was not the way to the 
camp. They had not crossed any 
gulches coming. This was more like the 
badlands. Mamie was going to the 
Beasley ranch, or she was lost and not 
going anywhere. Carey decided they 
must go back and tried to stop the 
mare. But Mamie fought for her head. 
When Carey pulled her more deter¬ 
minedly she reared, then plunged. Her 
foot slipped and she crashed to the 
earth. Carey rolled free, still holding 
the reins. But her fingers were stiff and 
when Mamie scrambled to her feet, one 
jerk of her head pulled the reins from 
Carey’s hand. In a second, the mare 
had vanished, and there was no further 
sight nor sound of her. 

Carey sat on the ground for a mo¬ 
ment, turning her back to the wind, 
shielding her face, then got to her feet 
and started forward. It was, she 
realized, just an aimless wandering. 
She had not the faintest idea where 
she was going. But you can’t keep still 
in a storm like that. You’d freeze. Real¬ 
ly freeze to death. People did. It was on 
the front pages of newspapers. Farmers 
froze to death trying to get from their 
own barns to their houses. Or people 
caught in automobiles on highways. 
You’ve got to keep your blood circulat¬ 
ing. You’ve got to keep moving. . . . 

She kept at it a long time, then, 
worn out, flopped in the lee of a rock 
on a hillside and told herself she would 
just rest a minute or two, get a little 
strength back, and get going again. If 
only someone would find her now, be¬ 
fore she had to move. 

It seemed impossible to get going. 
She tried once, but decided to rest a 
little longer. Then she did get up. She 
was shaking all over. She weaved as she 
walked. She was stiff with the cold. She 
must sit down again and rest a little 
longer. Sitting there, her thoughts took 
a different turn. . . . Perhaps she was 
not going to be found. Perhaps she was 
going to be one of those headlines on 
the front page. “Grandniece of Beaver 
Greenway lost in the Badlands during 
a blizzard, frozen to death!” Then she 
thought of Ken, and hot tears stung 
her eyes and she had to swallow a lump 
of self-pity. For this to happen, just 
after she had met the McLaughlins 
and all these exciting things had come 
into her life! 

She whipped herself back to reality. 
A fine thing to do! Just to sit there 
with her head hanging on her chest, 
letting herself be frozen to death! 

But she could not take another step. 
Anyway, her only hope was for them 
to find her. Shout, then! Help them 
find her! So she opened her mouth to 
shout and heard the words, “Oh, Ken!” 
come from her lips and ride away on 
the wind. 

Her head sank on her chest again. 
She would do it regularly, at intervals, 
the way a foghorn blows. So every min¬ 
ute or so, she raised her head and sent 
the cry of desperation out to the boy 
who had ridden away to the southwest 
in search of her filly. 

She made herself a little more com¬ 
fortable where she was crouching in 
the lee of a rock. There were longer 
and longer intervals between the calls. 
She was really getting rested. She 
didn’t feel so cold. For long minutes 
she slept profoundly. Then the com¬ 
mand she had given herself to call for 
help, and not to cease calling, flogged 
her awake again, and she raised her 
head and cried as loudly as she could, 
“Oh, Ken!” 

Having performed this duty, she 
smiled happily as her head sank to rest 
on the arm which was between herself 
and the earth. She did not wake to cry 
again. 
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I T was Gus who found her an hour 
later. 

It was as if he had known exactly 
what to expect. He jerked her to her 
feet, shook her as hard as he could, 
shouted at her. Her legs collapsed. Her 
head rolled on her shoulders. Drop¬ 
ping her to the earth, he took a flask 
out of his pocket, leaned over her, 
forced some whiskey into her mouth 
and massaged her throat. She choked 
on the strong liquor. He pulled her to 
her feet and shook her and jounced her 
up and down. 

No one could know more about the 
snow sleep than Gus. In Sweden, in the 
dead of winter, not a month passes but 
one hears of someone sleeping them¬ 
selves to death. Not from fatigue. Not 
from cold. But from a mesmerism that 
comes from the ceaseless white passes 
of the snow, binding the will, forbid¬ 
ding effort, bringing peace. 

“Und now you git goin’!” thundered 
Gus, shoving her ahead of him. When 
she fell, he lifted and shook her and 
shoved her on again. 

She did not whimper. Her eyes 
flashed open at him now and then; 
and saw a strange, snow-encrusted be¬ 
ing who was shouting at her, pushing 
her and forcing her to wake and walk. 

Enough consciousness was roused in 
her to know what was happening. 
Agony crept into every limb as her 
blood began to move again. She must 
obey him; she must keep going, when 
she fell, she must get up. 

It was a struggle that seemed endless 
to her, the more she woke and moved, 
the more pain flowed through all her 
veins. 

Other men joined them before they 
reached the camp and she was aware 
of the riders coming galloping in, horses 
and men so coated in snow that they 
were unrecognizable. There was much 
shouting. Gus lifted her and put her 
into the cab of the truck which was 
warm because the engine was going and 
the heater was on. Gus left the. door 
open and stood outside, talking to the 
men. Cookie had harnessed the chuck- 
wagon. 

She could hear what they were shout¬ 
ing—to make for Beasley’s ranch. 
Cookie knew every turn of the country 
and could lead the way—a safe way 
for the truck to follow, and the station 
wagon and pick-up, and the men on 
their horses since it was impossible to 
load them into the truck. Some of the 
men shouted that they would make for 
home. 

Suddenly Gus slammed the door shut 
and she was alone in the cab. The feel¬ 
ing of comfort and security was almost 
too much for her, and again her eyes 


were hot with tears. She stuck her fists 
into them. Her body still felt queer. 

The door opened and Gus put Ken 
into the cab beside her. “Keep her 
movin’ and talkin’, Ken, shake her if 
you have to, I’ll be back.” 

Ken’s face was both awed and 
frightened. He took her hands and 
rubbed them as if he feared they would 
break. She tried to smile at him. 

The other door opened. Gus climbed 
in, speeded up the engine, opened the 
window to stick his head out and shout 
some last orders, then the truck was 
under way. Gus closed the window, 
without a word handed the flask to 
Ken and told him to make Carey get 
some more down her. 

Carey obediently gulped the strong 
stuff, Gus looked down into her eyes 
searchingly and said, as the truck 
lurched on, “You be all right now, 
Carey.” 

Carey nodded at him but still did not 
speak until she turned back to Ken 
and suddenly said, “Oh, Ken, I called 
you and called you and called you!” 

“Gosh, Carey!” Ken mumbled help¬ 
lessly as he fastened the top of the 
flask and handed it back to Gus. 

“Ken! I saw Thunderhead!” 

The boy stared at her, wondering if 
this was part of her snow-sleep dream. 

“I really saw him, through the binoc¬ 
ulars, standing way off there on a crest, 
like a white statue, just what you said.” 

For a long moment their eyes met, 
sharing all that had happened, for 
Carey’s mind had gone all of the way 
toward death—the rest would have 
been easy—and her eyes clung to Ken’s 
and she leaned toward him, putting 
the burden of this on him too, to help 
her carry it, and suddenly the long- 
held tears and sobs burst through and 
she cried, “Oh, Ken!” and flung her¬ 
self on his breast. He put his arms 
around her and held her tight. 

The cars carried no lights. They fol¬ 
lowed one behind the other close after 
the chuckwagon. It was the team in 
the chuckwagon that led the way, 
knowing it well, going at a smart trot, 
their heads turned away from the 
storm, and their backs hunched slight¬ 
ly, heading for home. 

Gus glanced sideways at Ken and 
Carey and said with a little grin, 
“Looks mpre like huggin’ dan shakin’ 
—veil—so long as she don’ go to sleep 
again.” 

Fifteen minutes before the little 
cavalcade turned into the Beasley 
ranch, Mamie trotted up to the bunk- 
house, her reins dragging. She stopped 
before the lighted windows and gave a 
beseeching whinny. [To Be Continued. 

Copyright, 1946, by MARY O’HARA 
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Sandy Simpson has been patiently 
improving his dairy herd. He saw his 
chance to buy a pure bred bull — and the 
manager of his bank lent him the ready 
cash to close the deal. Now he’s expecting 
great things of his new calf; already he sees 
her winning her class at next year’s Fall 
Fair. A few more like her and he can 


also see his milk production rising — as 
well as a nice extra income from selling his 
surplus stock to neighbouring farmers. 

Branch banks, in rural communities 
across Canada, help to build prosperous 
farms . . . and at the same time help 
increase the flow of food to family tables 
both at home and in distant lands. 
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woman 


S UMMER travels this year took me eastward. The 
Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada was 
I holding its Fifteenth Biennial Conference in 
Halifax, during the second week of June. An in¬ 
vitation had been kindly extended to speak on Rural 
Housing. The weeks since that conference met have 
slipped quickly by. Daily press dispatches carried the 
main news items to members in their home provinces. 
Representatives have returned with copies of reports 
given and shortly the biennial reports will be avail¬ 
able for local groups to study. I shall not attempt a 
report of the meeting but rather give the highlights 
and some impressions. 

The Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada was 
formed in 1919. It is 20 years since the Biennial Con¬ 
ference met in Nova Scotia. It chose as its new 
president a farm woman from Prince Edward Island, 
Mrs. A. C. MacMillan, who succeeded Mrs. Cameron 
E. Dow, O.B.E., of Port Daniel, Quebec, who served 
for two terms. The national meeting of the F.W.I.C. 
is not a convention but rather a conference of ap¬ 
pointed provincial representatives. They present re¬ 
ports of special committees, and of activities carried 
on by the Women’s Institutes, decide on program and 
policy and elect the national officers. 

Besides the physical difficulty of getting to a meet¬ 
ing place in a country so vast as Canada, there is the 
added problem of financing a national organization. 
Members can fairly readily understand the import¬ 
ance of a local or a provincial organization. The 
national may seem remote and possibly vague. The 
F.W.I.C. finds that provincial contributions to the 
federal body are inadequate for the business which 
needs to be done, and for carrying on with work 
which is rightly the concern of a national organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Cameron E. Dow, retiring president, pointed 
out in her address: “When the national federation 
was formed (with the blessing of the federal minister 
of agriculture) the records show that the budget 
approved at that meeting was based on the assump¬ 
tion of receiving a $10,000 grant from the department. 
When the grant did not arrive, it became necessary 
to stretch the $700 in the treasury (fees from the 
seven provinces first joining) to cover all the needs. 
After 28 years we are still waiting for the grant. 
During the past term 1945-1947 we have reached the 
heights of five cents a member for our national 
organization.” 

Officers of the F.W.I.C. have been called into 
consultation on national business and have made 
distinctive contributions. 

During the past two terms 
Mrs. Dow acted as rep¬ 
resentative of rural wom¬ 
en of Canada on the 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in regard to Re¬ 
gional Women’s Advisory 
Committees. Mrs. T. L. 

Townsend of Manitoba 
has served as representa¬ 
tive of the F.W.I.C. on 
the Canadian Council of 
Nutrition. Mrs. A. E. 

Abercrombie of Lennox- 
ville, Quebec, attended 
the Conference of Inter- 
national Non-govern¬ 
mental Organizations at 
Lake Success, N.Y., last 
February. There have 
been other prominent 
W.I. women who have 
rendered distinctive serv¬ 
ice in other ways during 
past years. 

Now, when it is so 
necessary for women and 
men to think and take ac¬ 
tion on international mat¬ 
ters, it has become im¬ 
portant that they first be 
trained to think and act 
on the national level. 

Here, national as well as 
provincial officers of or¬ 
ganizations will have to 
make a real effort to in¬ 
terpret national business 
to the average local mem¬ 
ber. Women’s organiza¬ 
tions have been pressing 
for larger representation 


Conference in the east furnishes ample 
evidence of the worthy contribution 
of the Womens Institute to Canada's 
well-being 

By AMY J. ROE 

of women on important boards and committees. Na¬ 
tional organizations are the training ground for such 
future representatives. 

“We don’t live in a nice world. We have not yet 
attained a world government. The strength of any 
nation lies in the hearts of its people,” Col. Charles 
Krug, assistant director in the Department of Sec¬ 
retary of State, Ottawa, told the conference. He was 
the special speaker on Citizenship and his address 
might well become a matter of serious study by W.I. 
locals across Canada. He welcomed the support of the 
W.I. who “have an idealistic program, a faith, and yet 
have their feet on the ground. 

“It is a good thing to belong,” he said. Under Can¬ 
ada’s new Citizenship Act, a newcomer is furnished 
with a certificate showing that he has legal status as 
a Canadian. He takes a binding oath of allegiance. 
“As rapidly as possible we must make the newcomer 
feel that he actually belongs. He must be taken into 
our churches and clubs and be made to feel at home 
among us. He must be given the basic tool—language, 
not just enough to get along with but enough so that 
he can read our papers and other publications. Other¬ 
wise he is dependent on the foreign press in Canada, 
which is not purely Canadian in its origin. 

r IS knowledge of language should be supplement¬ 
ed by a knowledge of Canadian history and Can¬ 
adian geography. He needs to know the forms and 
functions of Canadian government. He needs to know 
something of the way we have come—and where we 
are going. He must know that our way out of difficul¬ 
ties is first by rationalization of problems, then dis¬ 
cussion in the press and free, open meetings before ar¬ 
riving at a final solution. Communists and Fascists 
each teach points 1, 2, 3 and 4 of their doctrine and 
are apt in impressing these on the minds of their 
followers. We too must be able to express the basic 
principles of democracy. The newcomer must learn 
that our freedoms are growing things to which he has 


the right and the responsibility to make his contri¬ 
bution. All the provinces of Canada now have adult 
education programs under way. Language and citizen¬ 
ship training might well be a part of these. A proper 
atmosphere and environment is required for that 
training. This is a job for men’s and women’s clubs.” 

The F.W.I.C. has two standing committees: Citizen¬ 
ship and Home Economics. Mrs. A. S. Dennis, of 
Vancouver, presented the report on Citizenship. It 
showed what has been done across Canada by the 
W.I. in affording scholarships for university study, 
forming and using libraries and book groups, conduct¬ 
ing forums, studying legislation, supporting such 
measures as the formation of the Standards Division, 
community centres and making an effort to see that 
women exercise the franchise. 

R esolutions, growing out of the study on 
Citizenship, passed by the conference asked: That 
the Federal government be asked to implement 
legislation to provide compulsory training in the 
English and French language for immigrants upon 
their arrival in Canada; That there be citizenship 
training for all our youth from 17 to 21 years; That 
citizenship training be provided for adults; That the 
Union Jack be a component part of any flag adopted 
for Canada; That a national memorial day be set 
apart for honoring our war dead; That a scholarship 
fund for the youth of Canada be established as a 
fitting memorial to those who gave their lives in the 
war; That the Archambault report on penal institu¬ 
tions be implemented immediately; That better 
supervision be given to the types of fiction sold in bus 
and railway stations, and that the name Dominion 
Day be retained for the national holiday of July 1. 

The Home Economics report was presented by Mrs. 
T. L. Townsend of Fort Garry, Manitoba. It covered 
wide fields of: Health, nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
housing, family life, agriculture and Canadian indus¬ 
tries. Mrs. Townsend pointed out that in this, the 
jubilee year of the Women’s Institute organization 
there was special interest and incentive in reporting 
on support given to these fields of endeavor. It was 
through the effort of Adelaide Hoodless, the founder 
o f the W.I., that the first Home Economics college at 
Guelph had been established. Locals have supported 
health measures in their province; have conducted 
courses in clothing; are interested in better housing 
and those things which make for better family life; 
they have studied and supported measures for greater 
and more scientific production and use of foods. 

As a member of the 
Canadian Nutrition Coun¬ 
cil, Mrs. Townsend had 
been able to carry for¬ 
ward recommendations 
for further research work 
in the nutritive qualities 
of our food products, 
particularly in relation 
to vitamin C content. 
Both of the standing 
committee reports will be 
made available for study 
by all W.I. membership, 
which now numbers ap¬ 
proximately 70,000 rural 
women in Canada. 

Resolutions growing out 
of the report and discus¬ 
sions asked: That the Do¬ 
minion government be 
commended for setting up 
a Standards Division 
within the Department of 
Trade and Commerce; 
That steps be taken to 
establish standards in 
household equipment, fur¬ 
nishings and clothing 
along with a method of 
labelling that will provide 
information as to quality, 
care, color fastness, fin¬ 
ishes and shrinkage. The 
F.W.I.C. was asked to 
make every possible effort 
to ensure a steady and in¬ 
creased supply of food to 
the countries still in want 
of food. A policy of se¬ 
lective immigration was 
advocated. 



B Y means of radio, for a half hour each school day, 
during 24 to 30 weeks of the year, pupils across 
the four western provinces have the opportunity to 
listen in to programs in language, music, art, science, 
social studies, literature, story and drama. Broadcasts 
are specially prepared for classroom use and teachers 
are furnished with special aids to assist them to get 
the most out of the lessons. Now that good radios are 


available the number used in schools is rapidly in¬ 
creasing. School broadcasts, prepared by the very 
best teachers provide exceptionally good opportunities 
for country children. This scene shows a grade 1 
class in a Brandon, Man. school listening to a story 
of Hansel and Gretel being told on radio. Views on 
next page show the children drawing, each giving 
the idea that came to his mind. 
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ecious 



ing machinery. 

The driver of the school van or bus 
is employed under contract by the school 
board. These contracts are filed with the 
department of education of the province 
concerned. The filing of the contracts 
is chiefly for the purpose of estimating 
and paying conveying grants. On the 
school board rests the responsibility of 
insurance against risk, but in most 
cases the separate risks are handled 
through a pooled system of insurance, 
through a provincial office. A number 
of vans may operate in one school 
district. Manitoba has 621 school vans 
in approximately 110 school districts. 
There were two serious accidents last 


concerned with public welfare. As We 
move gradually but surely into a period 
of time when such transportation will 
increase, it is well to be informed on 
what has been done elswhere.—A.J.R. 


Educational Moving Picture 

By Lyne S. Metcalfe 

O NE out of six children enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States reaches 
school via school bus. To transport 
these children in safety, it is necessary 
(1) to have skilled drivers, (2) to have 
the best possible vehicles obtainable 
and to keep them properly maintained 


T HE school bus of modem design 
remains as yet something to be 
considered in the future as far 
as most of Canadian provinces 
are concerned. But the school van, 
which may be a horse-drawn sleigh or 
a private passenger car is a familiar 
object on most country roads today. 

Two factors have helped to increase 
the transportation o f children t o 
and from home and school. One has 
been the shortage of teachers, which 
has been overcome in some instances 
by combining two or more schools into 
a larger district. The other is the cen¬ 
tralization of schools in towns and vil¬ 
lages in order to provide better graded 
classes and high school grades for 
country children. It is probable that 
the use of special school buses will in¬ 
crease as roads and highways are im- 


By means of a moving pic¬ 
ture/ education is given in 
safety measures to be ob¬ 
served in transportation of 
school children 


December in Manitoba, both horse- 
drawn school vans on railway cross¬ 
ings. One case resulted in the deaths of 
two children, and in the other, two 
children and the driver, a man of 70 
years of age, met their deaths. 

The Highway Traffic Act was amend¬ 
ed at the last session of the Manitoba 
legislature, laying down certain further 
regulations concerning safety measures 
in regard to vehicles used as school 
vans and the qualifications for drivers 
of same. 

The question of safety 
precautions in the trans¬ 
portation of children to 
school might well become 
a subject of study by farm 
groups of men and women, 
of Home and School Clubs 
and other organizations 


Trustees' and parents study 
good routing of school bus. 
Children should be trained 
in necessary safety pre¬ 
cautions. 


proved and municipal coun¬ 
cils are able to secure 
and maintain road-clear- 



The right type of bus driver is important. 

and (3) to practise safety operating 
measures while the bus is in transit.” 
So says Marian Telford, special field 
representative of the School and Col¬ 
lege Division, National Safety Council. 

Now that nearly every district of the 
nation is committed to the policy of 
supplying safe and rapid school bus 
service, supported by public funds; and 
the obvious fact that such transporta¬ 
tion will be used even more widely in 
the postwar era, educators, police and 
civic groups are studying all possible 
means of making these trips as safe as 
human ingenuity can. As a step in this 
direction, the Superior Coach Corp. has 
had the Jam Handy Organization 
produce an educational-informational 
sound motion picture titled, ‘‘Priceless 
Cargo” which is free of advertising, and 
which is being shown free of charge 
throughout the United States to inter¬ 
ested groups such as police, school 
boards, parent teachers, granges, church 
groups, luncheon clubs and women’s 
clubs. 

This is the first time that this highly 
important phase of American educa¬ 
tional service has had motion picture 
“treatment,” and a constructive and 
realistic approach has been assured by 
sponsors and producers. The picture 
opens up with a sequence showing how 
mankind takes vast precautions to pro¬ 
tect money, jewels and documents in 
transit, and suggests the analogy that 
this “most precious” of all “cargoes” 
presents a problem because of the 
present-day need for speed with effi¬ 
ciency and safety. It is shown that the 
modern school bus is geared to these 
modern speeds and designed and built 
upon experience and expert knowledge; 
that roads and transport regulations in 
or near school areas must also be plan¬ 
ned and kept under control in order to 
reduce to a minimum, accidents which 
endanger the life and limbs of the 


country’s millions of school children. 

An interesting movie contrast of the 
old school buses and the road hazards 
of the twenties and the vast improve¬ 
ments available today is achieved toy 
means of a motion picture cut-back. 
The story is built around a typical 
modern dav-trip school, conducted by 
a conscientious and responsible bus 
driver, driving his “precious cargo” in 
an up-to-date postwar school bus, the 
contrast with the old being visualized 
as he recalls going over the same route 
years ago. Today we are shown the 
precautions that are taken by road- 
builders, police and others interested 
in providing a maximum of safety at 
every stretch, at every point, curve or 
intersection of the trip. 

With respect to the driver who is 
doubtless the principal factor in achiev¬ 
ing a maximum in safe travel, the 
driver as a character in this film re¬ 
flects the type of conscientious person¬ 
ality which all those responsible will 
seek to employ. After all, next to the 
vehicle, the man in charge of it deter¬ 
mines the protection which is provided 
for this “precious cargo.” 

The primary purpose of this film is 
to visualize by scenes and commentary 
(plus dialogue) for those who are di¬ 
rectly interested in the subject, what 
constitutes a safe school bus operation 
in the postwar era. There is an in¬ 
teresting motion picture presentation 
of the improvements that have been 
made in roads, streets, safety measures 
in traffic control, and the special con¬ 
sideration that many communities 
render to the school buses when in 
service in many parts of the country. 

Accidents of all kinds, including ve¬ 
hicular, and in some instances in back¬ 
ward communities, school buses furnish 
a surprisingly large percentage of 
juvenile injuries and deaths. While 
school building and home accidents 
have been studied and remedies ap¬ 
plied, not all sections of the country 
have come to a full realization of the 
importance of using only modern, safe 
buses, employing trustworthy and skil¬ 
ful drivers and working toward safer 
traffic control and road and street con¬ 
struction in the postwar world. 

It is interesting to note that accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. National Safety Council, 
1944 reports showed types of accidental 
deaths among school age children were, 
first, motor vehicle (31 per cent), sec¬ 
ond, drownings (22 per cent), third, 
burns (15 per cent) and fourth, falls 
(seven per cent). 



After an experiment in listening to the story of Hansel and Gretel, told over radio, 
four Grade II children in the David Livingstone'School, Brandon, Man., earnestly 
endeavor to draw the pictures iphich came to their minds. 


Using bright crayons and large sheets of paper these Grade I children are shown, 
each intent on putting down his idea of characters and incidents 
in the story told to them over radio. 
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Try this simple — and simply luscious — cake dessert! 

ROBIN HOOD APPLE COFFEE CAKE 


It’ll be third helpings all around when teeth sink through 
whipped cream and tart apple into this featherlight, tender cake! 

And it’s so e-a-s-y, really easy, to bake light tender cake 
with Robin Hood Flour! 

Bread and pastry are easier too! 


*Here is the almost unbelievable record of Robin Hood 
at Agricultural Fairs where prizes are awarded for 
home-bahin 6 . . , 

4 OUT OF 5 FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
USE ROBIN HOOD FLOUR 

(Records of proof are available for inspection.) 


That’s why 4 out of 5 champion home-bakers use Robin Hood 
Flour for all their baking! 

RECIPE 

2 tablespoons butter 2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon salt 

1 egg V* teaspoon nutmeg 

2 cups sifted Robin Hood Flour 3 A cup milk 


"Not a single failure” 

says this prize winner. 

“I use Robin Hood Flour for 
all my baking,” says Mrs. 
Henry Durkee of South Ohio, 
N.S., a First Prize winner for 
cake in one of the Maritimes’ 
important Fairs, “because I 
know it is sure, and I can 
depend on all my baking turn¬ 
ing out well. It is so easy to mix, and rises very 


1. Cream butter and sugar, add beaten egg. 

2. Sift and add dry ingredients alternately with milk. 

3. Pour into buttered cake tin (about 8” x 8”). 

4. Slice apples in thin even sections. Arrange on batter to 
completely cover batter. Sprinkle with sugar and dot 
with butter. 

5. Bake in a moderate oven (350 F.) 45 to 50 minutes, 
pouring 34 cup cream over apples when cake is half baked. 



quickly. 

“I bake bread twice weekly, and rolls once a week. 
I also make cake as often as my supply of sugar 
permits and I have not had a single failure in all my 
30 years of married life. 

“For prize winning products,” says Mrs. Durkee 
in a word of advice to all home-bakers, “choose Robin 
Hood for all your baking as it is just as good for cakes 
and pastry as for light fluffy bread.” 


Robin Hood Flour 

Ohififed farm OJcodied WAexxt 

S tTRAOL MASK! 

in Canada's newest and most modern Slour mills 





OUR 

MONEY BACK PLUS 10 "u 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 
BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MILLED 
IN CANADA. YOUR DEALER IS AUTHORIZED TO REFUNO THE 

FULL PURCHASE PRICE with AN EXTRA 10% 

IF AFTER TWO BAKINGS YOU ARE NOT THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH THE FLOUR. AND WILL RETURN THE UNUSED 
PORTION TO HIM. 

Robinllood Flour Mills Limited 


Serve hot or cold, with whipped 
cream or heavy table cream. 


This certificate guarantees your money back, plus 10% 
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T HESE crisp, toasty flakes pro¬ 
vide roughage often lacking in 
modern diets. Eaten regularly for 
breakfast, they act as a natural 
regulator, because bran is a nat¬ 
ural bulk food. 

Made with other parts of wheat, 
Post’s Bran Flakes provide other 
valuable food essentials, too . . . 
good, sound wheat nourishment, 
including iron and phosphorus, 
proteins and carbohydrates. 

Equally delicious and effective 
in the form of light, tender bran 
muffins, made according to in¬ 
structions printed on both Regu¬ 
lar and Large Packages. 


BRAW FLAKES 


A Product of 
General Foods 


I 

I 



Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 



/Heals j^lom the Gulden 

Suggestions for using fresh crisp vegetables 


By MARION R. McKEE 


Toss your own salad from a selection of fresh vegetables and crisp bacon. 


F INICKY summer appetites are 
often sharpened by new and dif¬ 
ferent ways of serving the sum¬ 
mer vegetables which are so 
plentiful in the garden. The favorite 
method of eating them is simply with 
butter, salt and pepper after they have 
been boiled in as little water as possible 
to the right degree of “doneness.” De¬ 
licious as they are this way, it is pleas¬ 
ant to have some variety and change in 
the method of preparation, and a wel¬ 
come break is appreciated. 

The next time green beans are on the 
menu try serving them as “spicy green 
beans” as in the following recipe. 
Creaming on frying those extra cu¬ 
cumbers as described in the recipes will 
cause a stir of interest around the table. 

Eating vegetables raw in crisp salads 
is both healthful and appetizing, and if 
the raw vegetables are provided it is 
fun for everyone to mix his own ac¬ 
cording to taste. Some crisp slices of 
bacon or small sausages will give more 
body to the meal if desired. 

Baked Carrots 

12 medium-sized Vi tsp. salt 

carrots 1 T. chopped parsley 

2 T. butter 1 T. cream 

3 T. minced onion 

Cook the minced onion in the butter; 
shred the carrots or slice them thin, 
then add them, together with the chop¬ 
ped parsley and salt, to the onions. 
Cover the pan and bake the carrots un¬ 
til they are done. Wh’en they are tender 
add the cream, heat them again and 
serve. If the day is warm and the oven 
is not to be used for other foods, sim¬ 
mer the carrots on top of the stove in 
a covered pan. 

Green Onions on Toast 
Cut the green onions to about six 
inches in length. Cook in boiling salted 
water for 10 minutes, drain and arrange 
on slices of buttered toast. Pour a cheese 
sauce over it all. 

Savoury Greens 

2 lbs. greens, about 3 strips bacon, chop- 
3 c. cooked (beet ped 
tops, spinach. X c. chopped onion 

swlss chard, etc.) Salt and pepper 

Wash and cook greens. Meanwhile 
partially fry bacon, add onion and cook 
two or three minutes. Add to hot cooked 
greens, season with salt and pepper, 
and serve at once. 

Fried Cucumbers 

Peel the cucumbers and cut them 


into half inch slices. Leave them in ice 
water for half an hour, then drain, 
wipe dry. dip in beaten egg and roll in 
seasoned bread crumbs. Fry to a del¬ 
icate brown in boiling salted fat and 
drain on brown paper. Served very hot 
either plain or with a tomato sauce 
poured over them, these cucumbers are 
delicious and novel. 

Creamed Radishes 

3 c. prepared radishes IX c. milk 
2 T. mild flavored fat Few grains cayenne 

2 T. flour 1 tsp. salt 

Wash white or red radishes, cut into 
strips or dice if large; cut in half if 
small. Cook until tender in boiling 
salted water (about 8 minutes). Melt 
fat in pan, and stir in flour and salt. 
Add milk gradually, stirring until 
thick. Add cayenne. Pour sauce over 
the hot drained radishes and garnish 
with paprika. Six servings. 

Creamed Cucumbers 

3 medium cucumbers IX tsp. salt 

3 T. mild flavored fat X tsp. pepper 

4 T. flour Dash of mace 

2 c. milk 

Wash and peel cucumbers. Cut in half 
lengthwise. Scoop out soft pulp and 
seeds with a spoon. Cut cucumbers in 
one-quarter inch slices. Melt 2 T. fat 
in pan. Saute cucumbers in it for five 
minutes, tossing constantly. Make a 
cream sauce of remaining fat and other 
ingredients. Add cucumbers, reheat and 
serve. Six servings. 

Spicy G-een Beans 

1 quart green beans. 4 tsp. butter 
cooked }4 tsp. nutmeg 

1 c. chopped onion 1 c. cream 

1 tsp. salt 

Saute the onion in the fat until it 
is tender, then add it to the cooked 
beans with the cream, nutmeg and salt. 
Simmer the mixture for 10 minutes or 
place it in the oven to finish cooking. 

Steamed Carrots and£Celery 

3 T. shortening X tsp. salt. 

4 carrots Few grain pepper 

1 c. celery, cut In X c. water 

pieces X tsp. sugar 

1 small onion, sliced 

Melt shortening, add onion and brown 
slightly. Wash, scrape, and slice car¬ 
rots. Add carrots, celery, salt, pepper, 
water and sugar to the onions and but¬ 
ter. Cover tightly and steam till tender. 
When done all the water should be 
evaporated. 
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FIRST aid for 

SORE, BURNING FEET 
and 100 other uses 


JARS 15c, 20c and 30c 
TUBES 20c, 25c and 30c 


HABACURE 

for Home Curing 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER 




Watch For It! 


EATON’S Big 
New Catalogue 

for 

Fall and Winter 
1947-1948 

Soon will be on 
its way! 

Worth 

Waiting For! 

*'T. EATON C 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


EATONS 


ICeebinc (3cd 

Refreshing drinks for hot weather 

Summer is a thirsty time of year, 
and plenty of cool, refreshing drinks 
are in great demand. Besides the old 
standbys such as lemonade, orangeade, 
and iced tea, some new and different 
beverages are always welcome and 
thirst quenching. Keeping a small sup¬ 
ply of concentrated fruit juices on hand 
which only need water added to them, 
is a wise move for the summer hot 
weather. 

Since sugar dissolves very slowly in a 
cool drink, a syrup of water and sugar 
may be prepared beforehand and kept 
in a cool place to be used for sweeten¬ 
ing. This is easily dissolved in the bev¬ 
erage and leaves no waste on the bot¬ 
tom of the glass. 

Chocolate Dream 

'A c. grated chocolate Extract of cinnamon 
1 quart water 1 pint cream 

A c. sugar 

Blend the chocolate till smooth with 
a little of the water, then add the re¬ 
mainder of the water, first bringing it 
to a boil with the sugar. Cook for five 
minutes, stirring carefully to avoid 
burning. Flavor to taste with extract of 
cinnamon. Let cool, add the cream and 
beat the whole mixture hard until well 
frothed on top. Serve in tall glasses. 
Serves 8. 

Mint Ginger 

A c. fresh mint leaves 2 c. orange juice 
A c. sugar 2 c. ginger ale 

M c. lemon juice 3 slices lemon 

Rub mint leaves and sugar together 
until well mixed, then add lemon juice 
and orange juice. Stand in a cool place 
Strain just before serving, and add 
ginger ale. Garnish with lemon slices 
and a sprig of mint to each glass, and 
serve as cold as possible. 

Spiced Grape Juice 

1 pint bottled grape M tsp. nutmeg 

juice Speck of powdered 

J4 tsp. cinnamon cloves 

Combine grape juice, cinnamon, nut¬ 
meg and powdered cloves in a sauce¬ 
pan and simmer for five minutes. Strain 
through fine cheesecloth and chill. 
Pour into sherbet glasses and serve. 
Serves six. 

Rosy Dew 

H c. crushed rasp- Few grains salt 

berries 1A c. milk 

2 T. sugar 

Have the ingredients chilled, beat 
them together thoroughly, and serve 
the rosy dew plain or topped with whip¬ 
ped cream. 

Oriental Punch 

2 lemons A c. sugar 

6 whole cloves 3 c. orange juice 

2 c. freshly made hot 2 e. grape juice 
tea , 

Slice the lemons through the rind 
and pulp. Put with the cloves and sugar 
in a pitcher or bowl, and pour the hot 
tea over them. Cover and set aside 
until cold. Add the orange and grape 
juice and serve. Serves six. 

Tomato Juice Cocktail 

2 c. strained tomato A tsp. tobasco sauce 
juice 4 tsp. chopped olives 

4 tsp. chopped parsley A tsp. Worcester 

A tsp. lemon juice sauce 

1 tsp. salt 

Let olives and parsley stand in 
tomato juice for three hours. Strain 
and add seasoning. Chill thoroughly, 
shake well and serve in glasses. Serves 
six small glasses. 

Egg Lemonade 

1 egg A c. cold water 

1 T. powdered sugar 2 T. lemon juice 
Beat the egg just enough to mix the 
yolk and white. Add sugar, water and 
lemon juice stirring until mixed. Strain 
and serve cold. 

Brown Knock 

1 egg 14 c. milk 

1 to 2 T. chocolate Few drops vanilla 
syrup 

Beat egg slightly, add chocolate 
syrup, milk and vanilla. Beat well, 
strain and serve. 


For best results use 


ROYAL YEAST 



Always ready 
for fast baking 

• Tender Parker House luncheon rolls, 
luscious sweet breads— bake them 
quickly—at any time with Royal Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast. No dashing out to 
the store at the last minute—Royal stays 
fresh for weeks without refrigeration. 
You can bake any time you’re in the 
mood because it’s always right there 
when you need it. 

Keep a generous supply handy on 
the shelf. It will stay full-strength, as 
fast acting as the day you bought it. 
Get Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast today. 
At your grocer’s. 
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M?GflVIN50 BREAD 


PREEN 


HAVE CLEAN HANDS 

Without Water 


Just rub on and rub off. PREEN liquifies dirt and 
floats it away. Tar, paint, grease, dirt, printer’s 
ink instantly removed. PREEN’S Lanolin base 
leaves hands soft and smooth—98 cents a pint at 
Hardware, Department Store, Service Station or 
write: 

Dept “G” KONDON PRODUCTS LTD. 

141 Bannatyne Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 



Low priced at 

$^98 


This flattering one- 
piece dress is tailored of 
soft all spun rayon in lovely two-tone com¬ 
binations. Sleeves, shoulder yoke, collar, belt 
and godets are contrasted in cool melon 
rose against a soft aqua background . . . 
or clear sparkling kelly green against cop¬ 
per brown/ The laydown boy collar high¬ 
lights attractive necklines. Darts at the waist 
emphasize slimness. Sizes 12 to 22. Style 
IOCD 515. --a 


plus postage 

(Price does not 
include Canadian 
import tax) 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 

Kansas City 9, Missouri, U. S. A. Style IOCD 515 

Please send me Two-Tone dresses at 

$4.98 plus 17c each for Postage and handling 

charges. 

I am enclosing $.. (Your remittance will 

total $5.15 per dress) 

Circle sizes: 12 14 16 18 20 22 

Circle color: Aqua/Melon Rose 

Copper Brown/Kelly Green 


. Name. 



I Address, 

1 R. R. or Box: 



1 



1_ 




ErVUjlaitb Tlow 

Lovely summer days—some thoughts on market-gardener problems—and the 
resumption of traditional Features are told in diary notes 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 



Trooping the colors on the Horse Guards Parade. The King is followed by Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Gloucester, Commander of the Brigade of Guards. 


I 

Wednesday, June 11th, 1947 .—After 
one of the worst winters we have ever 
known in this country, we are now ex¬ 
periencing a truly lovely summer. The 
snow went late but almost at once, it 
seemed, we jumped into summer. All 
May was lovely, with warm days and 
rainy nights, and during June we have 
had increasingly hot weather and very 
little rain—for us here on dry, sandy 
soil, almost too little—but it has been 
a joy to be hot again. Day after day 
the skies have been blue and our de¬ 
pleted wardrobes of summer frocks are 
working overtime. And the shops are 
having to cope with a great demand 
for summer shoes. A great percentage 
of our summer shoes are heelless and 
toeless models, I suppose as a reaction 
to the wartime ban on such frivolities. 
I do not admire them except on young 
people with pretty feet. 

As market gardeners the combination 
of the hot weather early in the year, 
when no one had lettuce or radishes 
in their own gardens, and the appear¬ 
ance of the Colorado beetle in Holland, 
so putting an end to the import of salad 
stuffs and early vegetables into Eng¬ 
land, has meant a booming season for 
us. Lettuce is still in good demand and 
the price holds as high as four shillings 
a dozen to the shops, while in other 
-ears it has been down to as little as 
sixpence a dozen by now, even if you 
could find a market at all. Peas are one 
shilling and sixpence a pound and 
gooseberries two shillings a pound 
wholesale. It is most cheering and only 
goes to prove that if only the govern¬ 
ment would stop or even restrict the 
import of Dutch lettuce and early 
vegetables and fruit, the English mar¬ 
ket-gardener would get a far better 
price for his products and would feel 
confident, with an assured market, to 
grow far more to meet the needs of the 
home market. As it is, each year he 
sees the market swamped with Dutch 
lettuce and other vegetables and he 
dare not take the risk of planting large 
crops in case he gets landed with them. 
Last year, for instance, farmers were 
plowing in fields of lettuce here. One 
would imagine that the Dutchman 
could find a ready market for all he 
could produce in starving Europe. This 
is what we feel; no doubt the politicians 
could tell us another story but in the 
meantime we are benefitting indeed 
from the Colorado beetle. It is a hard 


thing to say, when you remember the 
appalling famine that hit Ireland about 
a hundred years ago because of this 
beetle but it is only natural that one 
should be glad of a fair, or evfen more 
than fair, return for one’s labors after 
a difficult beginning. 

There are a great many German 
youths still working on the farms here. 
One meets them in the village, bicycling, 
driving a tractor or a lorry, wheeling 
milk cans to the assembly point for 
collection. Now, those with good con¬ 
duct records are to have some of their 
pay in English money which they may 
spend in shops, cinemas or buses, but 
not in public houses. They look fit and 
brown and usually good tempered and 
seem pleased if you wish them good 
morning. But what thoughts are going 
on behind their eyes? It makes you 
wonder and wish they could be gone. 
It is two years now since the end of 
the war with Germany and it seems 
wrong that one set of human beings 
should keep another in bondage except 
in time of war. They would no doubt 
get a good deal less to eat in Germany 
but they would at least be able to help 
to grow more food for their fellow 
countrymen. 

But to jump from the vexed question 
of Germany and her food to France 
and her railway strike. Because of it 
many hundreds of English people were 
deprived of their holiday or else had a 
longer one than they had planned 
thrust upon them. This last situation 
was not easy for those who had pretty 
well spent up their allowance of £75. 
You can see how difficult it would be 
if you thought you had just one more 
night and one more breakfast to pay 
for and so treated yourself to a show 
and a pair of stockings, only to find 
that somehow you had to live for 
another four or five days at least. Other 
people, with hotel accommodation and 
passages booked, got as far as Calais 
only to find that they could get no 
further and so must return to England 
on the boat in which they had just 
crossed. Can you imagine anything 
more disappointing after all these years 
of being cooped up in our “island fort¬ 
ress” only to get out of it for a glimpse 
of wider fields and then having to re¬ 
turn with not even your bag unpacked? 
But it is an ill wind, etc., for the BBC 
has been broadcasting for a few nights 
that no troops home on leave from 


Save weekly waxing! 


A clear, penetrating 
floor finish for wood 
or linoleum —reduces 
floor cleaning work. 
Outwears varnish. 

Dries fast'. Non ‘ 

A* Hdwe., Paint & Dept. Stores 




^ YOUR 

TremTrid floors 


Dyson’s 

MIRACLE YEAST 


Bakes Bread in five hours. If 
unable to purchase from your 
Grocer, mall 15c in coin, for 
package, enough for four 
bakings. 

DYSON’S LIMITED 

Dept. C 

WINNIPEG - - - MANITOBA 

' ' ' 


OIL HEAT % 

Dealers wanted for protected territory. Direct from 
manufacturer to you. We sell only approved oil 
heating equipment as required by government. 
WRITE TODAY for full particulars and cash In 
on 1947-48 heating season. 

ABC ELECTRIC 

991 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 



It will pay you to try Dr. Guild’s 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTH¬ 
MATIC COMPOUND for the 
relief of summer asthmatic attacks. 
This product has brought comfort¬ 
ing relief to thousands of sufferers 
during the past 77 years. Cigarettes, 
60c. Powder, 35c and $1.50 at 
nearly all drug stores. Use only as 
directed on package. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE, Lymans Ltd., 
Dept. A-28, 286 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal. 


SiopHtghS 



akViuiig v/A niocv-l UUCS, iltTct L IdSll, 

eczema, hives, pimples, scales, scabies, athlete s 
foot and other externally caused skin troubles. 
Use quick-acting, soothing, antiseptic D. D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless. Itch 
stops or your money back. Your druggist 
stocks D a Du Dr PRESCRIPTION. 


CpCC—Literature on “Multi-Use Puller.” The 
■ tool of 1,000 uses. Multiplies your 

strength 31 times. Every farmer, car owner, 
garageman and contractor should own one. Write 
for free folder to 

A. BAKER. Distributor 

681 Gouldlng Street Winnipeg, Man. | 
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Hudson's 




D\SSO IVES 


ERASES P/RT 
AND STAINS/ 


Chases Dirt 


Design No. C-303. 

Time to think of bazaars! Time, too, to start a few pretty pieces to use in 
your own home this fall. We think you will like this design either as gift or for 
yourself. 

Design No. C-303.—String or any crochet thread or carpet warp can be used 
for this pretty set. You will find it easy to make and nice to own. One runner 
can be used on a buffet or table. One mat can be used on a tray. Three pieces 
makes a set for two people and more mats can be added as time goes on. Pattern 
No. C-303, price 20 cents. Carpet warp 32 cents for a %-pound skein. 

To order, write to: The Country Guide, Needlework Department, Winnipeg, 
Man. Good Ideas—our interesting catalog of Needlework, is available from the 
Pattern Department. Send 20 cents with your request. 


When minutes count, see how dissolver plus Seismotite that gives 
Old Dutch goes into action! Double- Old Dutch a special, fast cleaning 
quick! A fast grease-dissolver cuts action no other material has! 
grease in a jiffy. Wonder-working On sinks, tubs, pans, in all your 
Seismotite, that only Old Dutch cleaning—discover what tests have 
Cleanser contains, easily erases dirt proved. Old Dutch is fastest, easi- 
and stains. Yes, it’s the grease- est by far of all leading cleansers! 

* Cleansers widely known in Canada were tested on greasy, 
soiled surfaces. And Old Dutch cleaned fastest, easiest of all! 

MADE IN CANADA 


Opples On Oi Hunch eon &t 


By Anna DeBelle 


stables and watched the horses having 
a meal before the evening performance 
and stroked their noses and listened to 
all the grooms had to say about their 
keep. It took three special trains, they 
said, to move the animals from one 
town to another and it cost £4,000 a 
week to keep the show going. 

It is wonderful to have this circus 
back with us again, for Bertram Mills’ 
Circus at Olympia at Christmas and 
afterwards on the road is part of our 
national life. 

Friday, June 13, 1947. —Yesterday, the 
King’s official birthday, the Trooping 
the Color ceremony was held again 
after a lapse during the war years, on 
the Horse Guards Parade and this year 
for the first time Princess Elizabeth 
rode with the King. She rode side¬ 
saddle and wore a dark blue habit with 
brass buttons upon the jacket, and a 
peaked cap with the badge of the 
Grenadier Guards of which she is 
Colonel. She looked very gallant and 
young riding among so many men at 
this great gathering and it is fair to 
suppose that many hundred throats 
tightened at the sight of her going by. 

The summer season in London is 
slowly regaining much of its old glory, 
in spite of the fact that there are Gar¬ 
den Parties at Buckingham Palace in¬ 
stead of Courts and_ debutantes wear 
short dresses and hats instead of trains 
and feathers, but there are once again 
the traditional ceremonies, such as this 
Trooping the Color, and such old fav¬ 
orites as the Military Tournament at 
Olympia, and next week the Court goes 
to Windsor Castle to entertain a house- 
party for Ascot races. And so in our 
old, slow, undramatic way we # move 
away from war to all the beauties of 
peace and soon we hope and believe to* 
plenty as well. 


Prance or Italy were to attempt to get 
back to their units until further notice. 


Thursday, June 12th, 1947 .—Today 
we went to the circus. It i was an unfor¬ 
gettable thrill for the children, who be¬ 
cause of the war years, had never seen 
a big circus before, and almost as big 
a thrill for the grownups too, if they 
would admit it. Bertram Mills’ Circus 
is touring the country and this week 
was at Lincoln. It was a thrilling sight 
to stand outside the big tent set upon a 
piece of open land among trees where 
the town thins a little, and look up 
above it all to the hill where the old 
town and the lovely cathedral stand out 
against the sky. Lincoln is like that, 
wherever you are you can look up and 
see the cathedral towering above you; 
the people of the Middle Ages had a 
great gift for choosing a situation for 
their building. 

When we had pressed our way into 
the big tent and found our plush cover¬ 
ed seats, we had time to look around 
at the hundreds of children who were 
all talking at once, trying to make 
themselves heard above the band. And 
then the curtains were drawn aside for 
a moment and the clowns tumbled into 
the ring and the show began. There 
were elephants and lions, acrobats and 
tight-rope walkers, performing dogs 
and funny men, but the horses were 
the wonder of the show. I have never 
seen more beautiful animals, perfectly 
matched and groomed and trained. It 
was a lovely sight to watch them can¬ 
tering around the ring with their necks 
arched and their eyes full of intel¬ 
ligence and interest. Mouse, who at ten 
loves a horse better than any other 
being, human or otherwise, was in the 
seventh heaven and has been riding 
her own pony bare-back ever since. 
After the show, we went around the 
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Whipped Cream Substitutes 

Nothing dresses up a dessert so de¬ 
lightfully as whipped cream, but alas, 
not everyone, even on the farm has the 
cream these days! However there are 
some tasty substitutes. One of these is 
very simple. Mash a slice or two of 
banana in the white of an egg and beat 
to a foam. Sweeten to taste. 

This recipe for Mock Cream is satis¬ 
factory: 1J4 tablespoons cornstarch, % 
cup milk. Moisten some of the corn¬ 
starch with a little milk, then add the 
rest. Bring it to a boil and boil for 10 
minutes, stirring constantly while the 
milk is boiling. Cool and when almost 
cold, add slowly 14 cup butter, % cup 
icing sugar, % teaspoon vanilla (first 
mixed together and beaten to a cream). 
Combine the mixtures and continue 
beating until stiff like whipped cream. 

Fluff Frosting is almost as good as 
real whipped cream. To make it: Beat 
one egg white with a dash of salt, until 
stiff enough to hold up in peaks, but 
not dry. Add one-third cup dark corn 
syrup gradually, beating constantly. 
Continue beating until frosting will hold 
its shape. Add % teaspoon vanilla.— 
Dorothy C. Wright. 


tablespoonfuls of lye to one quart of 
thick starch. Mix, carefully and apply 
with a discarded paint brush. Leave on 
until varnish is soft, then remove with 
cold water, using an old paint brush. 
Let stand a few hours before repaint¬ 
ing or varnishing.—Miss V. L., Man. 


Your 


this Kind of Laxative: 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. It 
won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards: 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete confi¬ 
dence. Although it has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable: 

—it's not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

BY I AY The Chocolated Laxative 
b/V-LMA Only ISc. or 35e. 


To save time and to aboid having to 
strain lumpy gravy, put the flour and 
water into a small sandwich spread 
jar or pint sealer, fasten the lid on 
tight and give it a few shakes. It takes 
but a few seconds to combine it this 
way and if the jar is rinsed immedi¬ 
ately with cold water your trouble is 
nil. —Mrs. R. D. E., Alta. 


Water spots on furniture can be re¬ 
moved by rubbing the spot briskly with 
a cloth wrung out of warm water to 
which has been added a few drops of 
household ammonia. The spot should 
be dried quickly, then waxed and pol¬ 
ished.—M rs. H. S., Man. 


If a roast appears to be getting too 
brown in the oven before it is thoroughly 
cooked, place a dish of water' beside it. 
The steam will not only prevent scorch¬ 
ing but the meat will cook better.— 
To remove varnish and paint, add two Mrs. D. K„ Sask. 


WHITE 


vinegaP 
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iff fiMCI V UCADTC Find yonr sweetheart** 
=LU1iLiLI lltAKl O through ..ray Club; Old- 
55 and Reliable; Estab-55 

Kllshed 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re-55 
Eflned men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). FreeS 
^particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS^ 
BREEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE. TEXAS. rf 


Insure your canning success by 
entrusting the good fruits and 
vegetables you use to the best 
vinegar money can buy—Heinz 
distilled White Pickling 
Vinegar. For free booklet on 
"Pickling Success”, write H. J. 
Heinz Company of Canada Ltd., 
420 Dupont Street, Toronto. 

MUSTARD PICKLES 

3 lbs. small pickling cucumbers 
1 qt. Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
Vi cup Heinz Prepared Yellow 
Mustard 
Vi cup salt 
3 l A cups sugar- 

Wash cucumbers. Combine vinegar, 
mustard, salt and sugar. Heat to boil¬ 
ing. Add cucumbers and heat to 
boiling. Quickly pack one hot, steril¬ 
ized jar at a time. Fill to ]/$ inch from 
top. Be sure Vinegar solution covers 
the vegetables. Seal each jar at once. 
Yield: 7 pints. 

V-17FP 


FEMININE HYGIENE 
KNOWLEDGE 

And Nurse Drew gives it to you in her 
frank booklet written for women. Her 
answer is Rendells, the dainty, white 
suppositories made from an approved 
formula. Rendells are simple to use, 
deodorize, then -— with swift, sure 
antiseptic action kill all germs on contact. 
Thousands of city women rely on Ren¬ 
dells asthemodern, safe, sure way. Enjoy 
new freedom from worry, new daintiness. 
Send this coupon or if convenient 
say "Rendells please" to your druggist , 

, - -SEND THIS COUPON: -» 

* 'IIRSE DREW, LYMANSLTD., P.0. BoxIOSO ) 

( Place d'Armes, Montreal, P.Q. 

□Please send me copy of the Free Booklet I 
( "Personal Hygiene". 

I DI enclose $1.00 for full size carton of ) 
{ Rendells and Free Booklet, to be mailed, . 
x prepaid in plain wrapper. 

{ NAME. ) 

ADDRESS. . i 

* ..... H-50 fc 


SIZE WALL TO WALL 


CWIMNEy 


FORMULA 
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Q Pcd-^ummei Check- Up! 


Overcoming the ravages of over-ex¬ 
posure to summer sun should head 
the fall beauty program 
By LORETTA MILLER 

W EATHER plays an important 
part in our personal-upkeep 
program. Not very long ago 
we were told to get ready to 
counteract the effects of the burning 
rays of the summer sun, and now it is 
time to give attention to our end-of- 
summer appearance. 

A becoming summer’s tan, with per¬ 
haps a few freckles, is a definite beauty- 
asset providing it is not overdone. But 
when the complexion becomes as dry 
as leather, when freckles cover too 
much of the face, when hair-ends are 
faded and split and when the hands 
show neglect, then it is time to check 
up and get busy. 

Most complexions, regardless of the 
skin condition or type, appear dry and 
parched by the middle or end of Aug¬ 
ust. If this is your problem, you will 
find lots and lots of rich, greasy cream 
beneficial. Even the usually oily skin is 
made soft and finer textured by fre¬ 
quent applications of cream. Let the 
lubricant remain on for an hour or 
more, (of course after first cleansing 
the skin) then remove all trace of it 
with soft tissues or a cloth. A pad of 
cotton saturated with skin tonic or 
astringent, and rubbed lightly over the 
skin, will take off the final traces of 
cream. For skin which is normally dry, 
but much more so because of frequent 
exposure to sun, the cream should be 
allowed to remain on for a longer 
period and the final application of skin 
tonic should be eliminated. The slight 
amount of cream left on the skin will 
prove beneficial. If possible, the lubri¬ 
cant should be used during the day, 
before putting on makeup. 

The Hair 

Just as the sun dries out the natural 
oils of the skin, making it leather-like 
in texture, so does it have a drying 
effect on the hair. Over-exposure fades 
the hair too, and causes split ends that 
are difficult to manage. The most prac¬ 
ticable treatment for hair that has been 
so abused is to clip off the dry ends. If 
the hair is naturally thin, and of fine 
texture, shortening it by doing away 
with the ends will make it ever so 
much easier to manage, and certainly 
far more attractive. It seems to give 
more body to thin, fine hair. 

In addition to doing away with the 
unattractive and unruly ends, it is well 
to give weekly treatments of oil to hair 
and scalp. Any good vegetable oil will 
prove beneficial. Pure olive oil is ex¬ 
cellent. Simply make a part, apply the 
oil with a pad of cotton, then make 
another part an inch away and there 
apply the oil. Continue applying oil to 
the scalp until the entire head has been 
covered. Then saturate the ends with 
ail. A heavy Turkish towel wrung out 
,n very hot water and wrapped turban- 
Eashion around the head will help 
steam the oil over and through the 
nair. Repeat the hot towel application 
for 15 minutes, but let the oil remain 
>n for at least one hour before sham¬ 
pooing the hair. It isn’t necessary to 
jeep the oil on overnight or all day, as 
10 more benefit will be derived after 
;he first hour. Naturally the oil will not 
ie easy to wash from the hair, so be 
sure to use soft water and a shampoo 
,hat lathers well. If possible, the hair 
should be dried by hand, and over- 
jxposure should be avoided for the re- 
nainder of the summer. 

The Hands 

Hands that wield a hoe, guide a trac¬ 
er over fields or do nothing more than 
he general housework, probably need 



A liberal application of cleansing cream 
to remove makeup is used. 


a good going over by now. And even if 
they really look quite hopeless, let me 
suggest a quick pick-up for toil-worn 
hands. First scrub the hands over and 
over with a well lathered, stiff bristled 
brush. Go around the fingertips many 
times, and over and under the nail tip. 
Then rinse off all soap and dry well. 
Now pour a goodly amount of any good 
creamy hand lotion into the palm of 
one hand and slather it liberally over 
the backs and palms of both hands. 
Massage and massage over the hands 
until the lotion is completely gone. 

Next, use an orangewood stick, or 
any nail cleaning instrument and clean 
under the free edge of the nails. If 
cuticles are split or cracked, use either 
a cuticle or nail oil, or a drop of olive 
oil on each fingertip. Massage over the 
nail lubricant for a few minutes, then 
again scrub the hands. Lightly this 
time. Dry well and, if necessary, use a 
second and equally generous applica¬ 
tion of hand lotion. Repeat this entire 
procedure each day, if necessary, in 
order to return the hands to their well 
kept condition. 

The Feet 

It is generally too hot doing summer 
chores to worry too much about good 
looks, but now with thoughts of school, 
clubs, or closer association with friends 
this fall, we naturally turn our thoughts 
to ourselves. Are we going to be able 
to get our size six foot back into our 
old size six shoe? Or have those loose, 
but most comfortable moccasins allow¬ 
ed our feet to spread? 

The chances are the feet will rebel 
a little at first, but let me suggest 
that you wait until the first cool day. 
Then bathe the feet, dry, sprinkle pow¬ 
der over them, and put on your hose 
and shoes. Don’t try to walk around for 
a few minutes, but let your feet get ac¬ 
customed to being confined, and within 
just a very short time your feet will 
feel comfortable. If, by chance, the 
feet are inclined to spread, putting on 
your regular shoes for a few hours every 
week or two will prevent them from 
getting too much out of control. 

Posture is likely to slump during the 
summer. A series of straightening up 
exercises will bring the figure back to 
its springlike buoyancy and do wonders 
toward getting rid of newly accumulat¬ 
ed girth around the middle of the body. 
Hard work, plus heat and freer cloth¬ 
ing all contribute to a decontrolled 
figure. But squaring the shoulders, 
raising the chest and drawing in the 
abdomen will increase the height and 
do away with “the slumps.” Frequent 
reminders to “straighten up” will serve 
to keep the figure-conscious on her toes 
and soon bring her posture and figure 
into more alert and youthful lines. 

Summer can be a time of increased 
good looks, or it can play havoc with 
one’s appearance. It depends upon the 
pre-summer care given the skin, or, 
failing in this, it depends upon the end 
of summer routine. 



can rob you of energy and ambition! 


W E ALL KNOW people whose 
stamina and spirits seem al¬ 
ways under par—who lack ambition 
and drive —who look like pale, tired 
failures. Often, such effects come from 
a blood condition. They may indicate 
a Borderline Anemia, a mild anemia 
due to a nutritional deficiency of 
iron. They may mean that your red 
blood cells may be too faded and 
puny to transmit full energy to your 
body. Many women, men and chil¬ 
dren go dragging through life with 
this Borderline Anemia. 

How Ironized Yeast Tablets 
Build Up Your Blood and Vigor 

Take Ironized Yeast Tablets if you’re 
too pale, too tired because of this 
blood deficiency. They are formulated 
to help build up faded red blood 
cells—thus restore vigor. 

Of course, continuing tiredness and 
pallor may come from other con¬ 
ditions—so consult your doctor regu¬ 
larly. But in this Borderline Anemia, 


take Ironized Yeast Tablets to help 
build up your blood. Take them to 
start your energy shifting back into 
“high”—help restore your color! Take 
them so you can enjoy life again! 

' A mild Anemia due to a nutritionaT defi¬ 
ciency of iron. 


BORDERLINE ANEMIA 
why it can make you 
TIRED • PALE • LISTLESS 



Energy - Building Blood. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that release energy to 
every muscle, limb, tissue. 


Borderline Anemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. Cells are puny, faded. 
Blood like this can’t re¬ 
lease the energy you need 
to feel and look your best. 



IMPROVED, CONCENTRATED FORMULA 

Ironized Yeast 


TABLETS 


- 1 _ g 


J-lonot Roll* 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 

Plague* 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MEDICAL - LEGAL 


BANK 


fee 


Metal Sign Plate* 

^paclaLtif 'Paitcjnatl" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 

k WINNIPEG 
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The “Empress” Gaso¬ 
line Lamp is match 
generating. Finished 
in ivory baked enamel. 


Plenty of Good Light Now 


For Farm Homes Everywhere 


• Your home will be brighter, 
lighter and more cheerful with 
modern Coleman lighting... for 
one Coleman lamp gives more 
light than a table full of ordinary 
wick-type lamps. 


Coleman 


LAMPS 


It costs so little for so much light. Get an extra 
Coleman lamp if you have only one, and make yours 
the brightest, happiest home in your community. 

BEAUTIFUL NEW COLEMAN MODELS 

Coleman has designed three beautiful new 
lamps, with smart styling and beautiful colours 
that add charm to any room. And you get abun¬ 
dant, room-filling, sight-saving light to brighten 
your home, too. Safe, because of non-breakable 
fuel fount; they can’t be filled while lighted, or 
spill fuel even if tipped over. Improved construc¬ 
tion, greater fuel capacity, wider “non-tip” base 
and parts interchangeable with older models are 
added features. See them today at your hardware 
or general store. 

Genuine “Pyrex” Globes 

Genuine Pyrex Glass Globes are exclusively 
Coleman.. They are designed for use on any model 
of Coleman Lamp . 

New 44 Sheer life 99 Shades 

Artistically designed “Sheer-Lite” Shades have 
been created to compliment the graceful lines of 
Coleman lamps. Luxurious colours in attractive 
patterns decorate these handsome shades; they 
harmonize with the appointments and colours of 
any room. Buy them now for your present Cole¬ 
man lamps. 





Sunshine" Gasoline 
Lamp lights instantly. 
Ivory finish, with gold 
highlights. 



The “Royal” Lamp uses 
kerosene or gasoline. 
Finished in light green, 
with silver highlights. 



LANTERNS m 

The powerful brilliance of Coleman Lan- 
terns makes your outdoor night jobs easier, 
faster, safer. Gasoline and kerosene models. I 

Storm-proof. Safe—can’t spill fuel even if 
tipped over. They are the finest light a W I 
farmer can own I V 1 

Use Genuine Coleman Mantles and Parts a| 

■ ■ FR EF ,. ■ To be sure of dependable, long- 'VaI 

Write for your free lasting service, use only Genuine | * 
folder showing these Coleman mantles and parts. 

new amps in u Available at Coleman dealers tiL 
coiour. , 

- ■ everywhere. 


Qooi "fash 


tens 



No. 2221—A graceful dress featuring a square neckline. 
Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust. Size 16 requires 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 


No. 2233—Peasant blouse and full skirt for little girl. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric for the skirt; 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric for the blouse. 


No. 2236—A three-piece sun outfit for tiny tots. Cut 
in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 2 playsuit requires 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric; bolero, % yards 35-inch fabric; 
bonnet % yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 2805—Simple frock for hot days. Cut in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 39-inch fabric. 


No. 2659—A pretty pinafore for summer. Cut in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 2144—A pretty sun outfit. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 2259—A lovely draped dress for dressed up 
moments. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust. Size 16 requires 3% yards 39-inch 
fabric. 


Be sure to state correct size and number of pattern 
wanted. 


Patterns 20 cents each. 


Write name and address clearly. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns, 
Winnipeg. 


Send 20 cents for Spring 
and the Summer magazine 
which includes a complete 
sewing guide. Illustrated in 
color, presenting many 
pages of charming pattern 
designs for all ages and 
occasions. 






FOR MILKING MACHINES, TOO! 

All parts are cleaned better. Even 
sealing rubbers and hose connec¬ 
tions stay smooth and pliable 
with amazing Dreft suds! 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE’S AMAZING DISCOVERY 


MANITOBA PIONEERED 
MILK CONTROL 

Continued from page 9 


quart, the dairyman receives 62.7 per 
cent and the distributor gets 37.3 per 
cent. 

Although these figures are accurate, 
they do not tell the whole story from 
the producer’s standpoint. They are 
based on the contract price at which 
roughly 80 per cent of the producer’s 
milk is sold. His contract price is $3.20 
per hundred pounds for ten-elevenths 
of his quota, and $2.65 for the re¬ 
mainder. However, in order to fill his 
quota during the period of seasonal low 
production, he will have some surplus 
during other times of the year. Dis¬ 
tributors are required to buy all the 
milk he sends in, but pay only the 
local creamery butterfat price for the 
surplus. During the past year this sur¬ 
plus milk has averaged about $2 per 
hundred pounds. 

ANOTHER expense which must be de- 
*"“■ ducted from the price' of milk to 
the producer is the freight. Of the 1,161 
shippers in 1946, about two-thirds of 
them paid 25 cents per hundred or less, 
to have their milk trucked to the city. 
Seventy-two of these shippers, with a 
combined total of 492,600 pounds of 
milk, live more than 50 miles from Win¬ 
nipeg, and pay up to 40 cents per hun¬ 
dred, delivery charges. 

Wm. Elliott, secretary of the Mani¬ 
toba Milk Producers’ Association, and 
until the past year himself a shipper, 
estimates that the average producer 
nets about $2.80 per hundred on his 
milk. This allows for freight and the 
lower surplus milk price. This still gives 
him about 55 per cent of the retail 
price. 

The Milk Control Board functions 
principally in the Greater Winnipeg 
area, but also regulates the fluid milk 
industry i n Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, and the summer resorts adja¬ 
cent to Winnipeg. During the past year 
the Neepawa town council asked the 
Board to take that area under its juris¬ 
diction. 

Milk control had not been in opera¬ 
tion in Manitoba long when other 
provinces adopted similar legislation. 
Alberta was first. There the milk con¬ 
trol board is still an appendage of the 
Public Utilities Board. Ontario was 
next to institute control. There, each 
interested party—producer, distributor, 
consumer—has a representative on the 
board. 

British Columbia was last of the 
provinces to provide province-wide 
control. The first legislation adopted 
Was ruled unconstitutional. The present 
director of milk control constitutes a 
one-man board, responsible only to the 
minister of agriculture. 

The quality of milk delivered by the 
producer has steadily improved since 
the introduction of milk control in 
Manitoba, although there is still room 
for improvement when its quality is 
compared with that of certain other 
provinces. The board is not directly 
concerned with enforcement of health 
regulations, but issues a license to a 
producer only when Me is in possession 
of a permit by the Department of 
Health of the City of Winnipeg. The 
license to sell milk costs a dollar, but 
the health certificate is issued without 
charge, after a health department in¬ 
spector visits the dairyman’s premises 
and finds that their condition conforms 


to health regulations. Where the board 
exercises control outside the Greater 
Winnipeg milk shed (at Brandon, for 
example), the local health units, under 
supervision of the provincial Board of 
Health, are responsible for enforcing 
health regulations on dairy farms and 
in plants. 

Inspections carried out by the Milk 
Control Board are confined to dis¬ 
tributors’ plants. As producers some¬ 
times are not satisfied with the butter- 
fat test made at the plants, a periodic 
check is made of these. An independent 
test is made, and the results compared 
with those issued by the distributor. 
The inspectors also check weights of 
milk delivered. 

Re-inspections of the producers’ 
premises by the health department are 
made as frequently as possible. How¬ 
ever, with well over a thousand dairy¬ 
men sending in milk, the two full-time 
inspectors cannot make the complete 
round very often. They concentrate on 
tests they make of milk coming into 
distributors’ plants, which they grade 
No. 1, 2, 3 or 4, according to quality. 
If the grade falls below No. 2 more than 
two or three times, a trip is made to 
the farmer’s home to ascertain, if pos¬ 
sible, the cause of the lowered grade. 
Suggestions are made for improving 
the quality. If there is no improvement 
the certificate is cancelled, and the Milk 
Control Board cancels the license. 

One distributor offers a premium on 
Grade 1 milk, although no price dif¬ 
ferential has been authorized by the 
board. Also this company has informed 
its shippers that anyone will be drop¬ 
ped from its list of suppliers if Grades 
3 or 4 milk is sent in more than two or 
three times. Whether other retailers 
will adopt this practice remains to be 
seen. 

About 97 per cent of the milk sold in 
the Greater Winnipeg area is pasteur¬ 
ized. The remaining three per cent is 
supplied by 15 raw milk producer-dis¬ 
tributors, who bottle the milk on their 
premises. Their herds are all tuberculin 
tested, ensuring that the milk will not 
be a source of infection. The health de¬ 
partment inspectors make sure that 
these plants, as well as the 12 pasteur¬ 
ization plants in the city, comply with 
regulations under the Public Health Act 
and local by-laws. 

'17ARIOUS tests of milk from pas- 
” teurizing plants and from the 
wagons on the streets, are made by the 
Department of Health. The tests are 
made at the laboratory in the basement 
of the City Hall. One of these tests, 
known as the Resazurin test, deter¬ 
mines the keeping quality of milk. In 
April, 1,521 of these tests were made. 

According to Dr. E. J. Rigby, chief 
food and dairy inspector, who is in 
charge of this work, the phosphatase 
test to determine whether the milk is 
properly pasteurized, is the most im¬ 
portant test that they make. To most 
people, he said, the word “pasteurized” 
on a label means “safe.” This test will 
detect, within one-tenth of one per 
cent, the amount of unpasteurized milk, 
if any, in a sample. In this way an un¬ 
detected leaky valve could be brought 
to light. Also, if pasteurization was 
stopped at 20 minutes instead of the 
required 30 minutes, this test would 
reveal that pasteurization was not 
complete. 

Other tests include the Babcock test 
to determine percentage of butterfat; 
a test to reveal contamination before 
pasteurization; another to show up con¬ 
tamination after pasteurization; a bac¬ 
terial count test; and a sterility test 
of washed and sterilized bottles, just 
before they go into the bottling 
machine. 


'jfS'ee the famous Cream Quality movie —“A Fast Worker” 




stm 


ACLEAWER 

SEPARATOR 

in 2 minutes/ 


NO SCOURING NECESSARY! 


The movie, "A Fast Worker," 
shows how Dreft gets to discs and 
hard-to-reach surfaces and prac¬ 
tically flushes them clean. 


FOR AU UTENSILS! 

See for yourself in this movie how 
Dreft suds dissolve milkstone 
. . . leave pails, cans, dippers 
shining bright, sanitary-clean! 


It’s true! With Dreft—Procter & 
Gamble’s amazing Wetting Agent— 
cleaning the cream separator takes 
only 2 minutes twice a day—less than 
one-third the time taken by old-fash¬ 
ioned tiresome methods. 

No need for hard brushing and 
scouring—because Dreft’s unique ac¬ 
tion pierces grease and dissolves the 
scum-like coating of milk, floating it 
away. That old milkstone is dissolved 
away—and Dreft prevents new milk¬ 
stone from forming. 

Better Quality Cream — 

Higher Butter Fat Yield! 

Dairy experts throughout the country 
endorse this new amazing method. It 
not only saves time, but assures bet¬ 
ter quality cream and higher butter 
fat yield—thus more money for your 
product. Dreft’s a wonder for dishes 
and glasses, too—makes ’em shine— 
even without wiping. Get Dreft at 
your store today. 

NO SCOURING! 

NO SCUM! NO MILKSTONE! 

Currently available in Ontario, Metropolitan Montreal 
and the Prairie Provinces 


Made in Canada 
A Hymosol Product 


FREE BOOKLET! 

Send for free booklet, “2-Minute 
Cleaning Magic,” which shows 
how to clean the cream separa¬ 
tor in only 2 minutes! 

Don’t miss the famous Cream 
Quality movie, “A Fast Worker,” 
when it comes to your commu¬ 
nity. Address: Procter & Gamble, 
1419 Montcalm Street,.Montreal* 
P.Q., Dept. C2H. 
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Gounfau So\j and Qfal 

W HAT an important time of year on your farm when the golden wlieat is being 
harvested which will soon be made into bread for the world. Aren’t you proud 
to have a share in helping to feed so many people? Just think—every day some¬ 
where in the world wheat is being planted! While you are harvesting your wheat 
the farmers of Australia and South America are getting ready to plant their 
crops for they will sow their wheat in September and harvest it in December 
when you are celebrating Christmas. Early frosts will not destroy their crops but 
many rabbits will be troublesome to them. Did you know that the combine you 
use was invented in Australia? 

This month we have a puzzle for you to solve and an outdoor game we think 
you will like to play with your friends. The diagram contains 25 squares and 48 
triangles. Can you find them all in five minutes? 

The game is called “Puss in the Circle.’’ Mark a large circle in sand or in 
loose earth. All the players stand outside the circle except the one who is chosen 
to be “Puss” who stands inside the circle. “Puss” tries to tag any player who puts 
a foot inside the circle. The players take every opportunity to tease “Puss” by 
stepping in and out of the line. Anyone whom “Puss” touches is a prisoner and 
becomes another “Puss” and must help to tag the others. The last one tagged 
wins the game. 


AMD i^iANGLf/' 
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Daisy Duck 

By Mary E. Grannan 

D AISY was the nicest duck in the 
henyard. Everybody liked her. 
She tfas fat and white and she 
was always laughing. When¬ 
ever Farmer Fisher heard a great 
quacking down at the duck pond, he 
knew Daisy was there. 

One day when Daisy was singing for 
the other ducks, there was a visitor at 
Farmer Fisher’s. The stranger heard 
the song Daisy was singing and said to 
Farmer Fisher, “What on earth is that? 
It’s the funniest noise I’ve ever heard.” 

“I know it is,” said the farmer. “That’s 
Daisy Duck singing.” 

“But ducks can’t sing,” said the 
visitor. 

“I know that,” said the farmer. “So 
does Daisy, but she sings just the same, 
and she makes the barnyard folk 
laugh, and grow fat.” 

The stranger shook his head in won¬ 
der. “Well, upon my word, I’ve never 
heard tell of the like. Will you show 
me this singing duck?” 

“Sure,” said the farmer and took him 
down to the duck pond. The stranger 
looked at Daisy and said, “Daisy’s the 
finest, fattest duck I’ve seen in a long 
time. Why don’t you send her to the 
Fall Fair, Farmer Fisher? She’d take a 
first prize. I know she would.” 

“That’s an idea,” said the farmer. 
“I’ll do that. I’ll enter her name right 
away.” 

So Daisy’s name was put on the list 
of ducks to be shown at the Fall Fair. 
She didn’t know about this for a long 
time but when she did, she was fright¬ 
ened. 

“Don’t be frightened Daisy,” said the 
speckled hen, “Think how proud we’ll 
all be when you win the first prize.” 
“I’d never take a prize,” said Daisy. 
“Of course you’ll take a prize,” said 
the hen. “You’re the finest duck in the 
countryside.” 

Mrs. Hen was right. Daisy did win a 
prize at the Fair. She was treated like 
a queen. She had a special little dish 
with flowers on it for her com meal. 
She had a bright ribbon hanging on 
her coop, which said she was the finest 
duck at the Fair, and hundreds of 
people stopped to look at her. 

“She’s a beauty,” one would say. 
“Look at the breast on her,” another 
would say. 

“She’s got such pretty feet,” said one 
little girl. 

“Look at the cute turned up tail on 
her,” said a little boy. 

Daisy began to feel very important. 
She waddled around like a queen now, 
and she held her head very high. When 
the Fair was over and Daisy went back 
to the farm, she wasn’t the same Daisy 
at all. She was proud. The ducks and 
the hens and the chickens all ran to 
meet her to tell her how glad they were 
she had won the first prize. She walked 
by them and went to the pond, without 
so much as a “Thank you.” 

They all looked at her in surprise, 
and then they looked at one another. 
“She’s tired,” said the speckled hen. 
“Leave her alone for a while.” 

Later they went down to the pond. 
When the ducks jumped in she snap- 
ned at them, and told them to go away. 
“I want the pond for myself. I don’t 
want to be swimming with everybody.” 

They couldn’t believe it, but they let 
her alone. 

She swam alone. She ate alone. And 
she felt very important. There was no 
more laughing in the barnyard. 

Then one night a fox came. He saw 
Daisy all by herself. She was so fat! 
He smacked his lips. He went slinking 
up to her. When Daisy saw him coming, 


she cried out for help. But no one made 
a move to help her. 

“You wanted to be alone,” said the 
turkey gobbler. “Now you are alone.” 

“Oh help! Help me! Don’t let him 
take me!” cried Daisy. 

The old speckled hen then spoke to 
the ducks, and the roosters and the 
turkeys. “We’ll be just as bad as she is, 
if we don’t help her,” she said. “Let’s 
chase this fox away.” 

So the rooster and the gobbler,and 
the old speckled hen went after the fox. 
He was no match for all of them to¬ 
gether so he took to the woods again. 

Daisy hung her head. “I ... I don’t 
know what to say,” she said. “I’ve been 
so silly to think I could get along with¬ 
out friends. I don’t know why I thought 
I was better than the rest of you be¬ 
cause I took a prize. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“Yes,” said the speckled hen, “if 
you’ll be the old Daisy that you were 
again.” 

That afternoon the barnyard was 
laughing again. Daisy Duck was singing. 


Be A Backyard Champion 

ANY a world’s champion tennis 
player, high jumper, golfer, marks¬ 
man, and polo player obtained his pre¬ 
liminary training right in his own 
backyard. 

Why not set up your own outdoor 
gymnasium close to the pantry and the 
shower tub? Even though you never 
reach the dizzy heights of stardom in 
sports you can have barrels of fun and 
exercise that you will remember as long 
as you live. 

Below you will find a few suggestions 
for backyard games which are attract¬ 
ing more and more attention from 
sport-loving folks. None of them requires 
any great amount of skill to start, they 
can be played by both boys and girls 
of any age from 7 to 70 and, best of 


all, they demand very little space and 
no fancy equipment. What they do re¬ 
quire is an organizer with plenty of pep 
and enthusiasm for family sports, some¬ 
one who will dig in and set up the play¬ 
ing field and organize a neighbor’s 
league. That’s where you come in. 

First, there’s the ancient game of 
horse shoes. Right now it is estimated 
there are over 3,000,000 enthusiasts on 
the American continent so you may rest 
assured you have plenty of company 
when you toss the irons. Discarded 
horse shoes will do in a pinch but the 
regulation shoes made especially for the 
game are best. These have proper 
hooked ends which catch the stake and 
hold on to the ringers. Small-sized 
horse shoes are obtainable for grand¬ 
mothers and tiny-tots but you can al¬ 
ways get around pitching difficulties by 
reducing the distance of the throw. 
Your own scoring system may be de¬ 
vised to suit the occasion but usually 
21 is a game with a ringer counting 3 
points, two shoes closer than opponent, 
2 points; and one shoe closer, 1 point. 
A leaning shoe has no extra value. The 
standard pitching distance of 40 feet 
will be much too far for a family game. 
Better cut it down to 25 feet or 30 feet 
at the most. Each player throws 2 shoes. 

Deck or ring tennis is another excel¬ 
lent backyard pastime. For this, all you 
require is a rope stretched from the 
garage to the clothes-line post about 8 
feet high. The playing object is a rub¬ 
ber ring obtainable at any sports store. 
This ring is tossed over the net by the 
players who endeavor to make it land 
on the ground inside the playing court 
of their opponents. A playing field 15 
by 40 feet divided in two at the net is 
ample. Either the tennis or volleyball 
system of scoring may be used. 

And you must know volleyball. It is 
one of the very best conditioners for 
the future football, tennis, or basket¬ 


ball champion. A clothes-line with a 
few pieces of cloth dangling down at 
intervals of 6 or 8 inches makes an 
ideal net. If you cannot afford a real 
volleyball, you can have fun enough 
with a toy balloon but the playing court 
will have to be greatly reduced. 

The setting up of a pee-wee golf 
course may appeal to you but clock golf 
is much simpler. For this all you re¬ 
quire is a circle about 30 feet in diam¬ 
eter with 12 tin cans sunk in the ground 
at 30 degree intervals on the circum¬ 
ference and a thirteenth “hole” at the 
centre. The idea is to start at centre 
and score at one o’clock, then play 
from one o’clock back to centre before 
teeing off to two on the dial. This is 
continued all the way around the clock, 
and the player making the trip with 
the fewest number of strokes wins the 
play. The ball must be placed within 
12 inches of the hole before making any 
stroke. This is really a top-notch family 
game and, of course, you do not have to 
stay by the circle idea. You can just as 
easily make an 18-hole square course or 
a 6-hole triangle. Use your imagination. 
You need two golf sticks (second hand 
ones will do) and two balls. 

For the prospective archery expert 
you can easily set up an outdoor range 
using a home-made lath bow and a 
shingle arrow. Instead of using a target 
have the contestants aim to get the ar¬ 
rows into a box nailed onto the fence. 

Paddle tennis can be played using 
the volleyball court, a soft sponge rub¬ 
ber ball and a paddle bat cut out of 
a flat board. 

A different sort of game for a small 
space can be set up by mounting a long 
board on two boxes and rolling marbles 
along the alley in an effort to sink them 
into a tin can set below the board at 
the opposite end to the starting point. 
Ten marbles are fired by each player 
but an extra shot is allowed for every 
three marbles which land in the jack 
pot.^ 

It is always more fun to play a game 
than to watch it. And remember, your 
fun is doubled when you organize a 
game with apparatus you have rigged 
up yourself.— Walter King. 


Don't Close the Door 

E girl who worries about her ability 
to handle a responsible job is often 
the one who turns in a very creditable 
performance. So, the next time you are 
asked to take office in your school or 
community group, don’t drag out those 
“escape” excuses again. 

Accept this time and be heartened 
by the fact that everyone who holds 
public office has started somehow, some¬ 
time. The first essential is to plan your 
work carefully and as far ahead as pos¬ 
sible. The second is to follow through 
without faltering. 

Once you start doing this sort of 
thing, it is not so easy to become a 
follower again. If you have done a job 
to the best of your ability, you will find 
that your friends have found you out 
and have you on -their “able” list. Also, 
you may feel that you would like to go 
on to bigger and harder jobs and yet— 
you hesitate. Here then is a quotation I 
suggest you treasure in your mind. It 
comes from a wise and able clubwoman, 
who knows the anxieties of those who 
do public service: 

“If those who know you and your 
work consider you equal to a new 
responsibility, never refuse on account 
of self-distrust. If you do you will close 
many doors of opportunity in your own 
face.”— M. B. Evans, Nipawin, Sask. 
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THIS SOIL WE USE 

Continued from 'page 8 


different kinds of material which the 
glacier picked up and eventually left 
in different areas have given us a wide 
variety of soils, including those which 
are very stony, others that are heavy 
clays with no stones, and others sandy. 
Some soils contain much lime, and 
others much shale. 

All that has just been said indicates 
how important parent material is in 
the formation of soils. As soon as the 
glacier melted, “climate began to change 
these parent materials into soils as we 
know them. In fact, soil is the best 
record we have as to what the climate 
of the prairie provinces has been since 
the glacier disappeared. To a consider¬ 
able extent, climate determines plant 
and tree growth; and when parent ma¬ 
terial and climate are combined, they 
have a marked effect on the nature of 
soils. We see this in western Canada 
where the soils in the three prairie 
provinces have been divided into five 
large areas, within each of which the 
climate, vegetation and soils are gen¬ 
erally similar. We call these large areas 
soil zones. Within each of these zones 
the soil, plant growth, climate and 
adaptation to farming are quite similar. 
Moreover, these prairie soil zones are 
closely duplicated in parts of Russia, 
where the climate and plant growth are 
quite similar to those of the same soil 
zones in the prairie provinces. 

JIUCH has been written and spoken 
** about our soil zones in recent years. 
Briefly, they are called Brown, Dark 
Brown, Black, Grey and Transition 
ones. The Brown soils are the dryest, 
nd these areas have the highest 
mperatures and evaporation of mois- 
ure from the soil is the greatest to 
e found anywhere in western Canada, 
onsequently, the landscape is treeless 
rairie, with short grass. The Dark 
rown soils are somewhat darker, be- 
ause they contain more humus. Both 
temperature and evaporation are a little 
ower and the grass is thicker and a 
ittle taller. The Black soils are still 
ligher in humus, which gives them 
heir color, while lower temperatures 
nd still less evaporation permit a lush, 
ank growth of grass. Clumps of trees 
re common, and in some areas tree 
over is fairly complete. We sometimes 
all this area Parkland. Grey soils 
esult when the land has been covered 
ith trees for a long period. Tempera- 
ure and evaporation are both low. The 
oil is low in humus and in cultivated 
elds has a grey color. Most of the 
rees are poplar, with some spruce or 
ack pine. Between the Black and the 
Irey soil zones there is an in-between 
r change-over area which is called 
he Transition zone. These soils were 
t one time black and were covered 
ith grass. For some time, however, 
hey have been covered with trees, with 
he result that they are changing from 
lack to grey soils and are therefore in 
rocess of “transition.” 

Many people believe that the differ- 
nces between soil zones is due to a 
ifference in rainfall or precipitation. 
iis is not true. The real difference is 
the efficiency with which moisture 
used. This, in turn, depends on av- 
rage temperature, the rate of moisture 
vaporqtiOn and length of the frost- 
ee period. If one goes from the dry, 
pen prairie at Swift Current in Sas- 
atchewan, to Saskatoon and then to 
effort, a gradual and more or less 
;eady. increase in plant growth will be 
oted. The grass becomes thicker and 
ller. Clumps of trees appear, and both 
rass and trees increase until Melfort 
reached. Nevertheless, the average 
infall in the Brown soil zone at Swift 
urrent is 15.18 inches; at Saskatoon in 
ie Dark Brown soil zone it is 14.8 


inches; and at Melfort in the Black 
soil zone it is only 15.25 inches. This 
means that there is less than one-tenth 
of an inch difference in total precipita¬ 
tion between Swift Current and Mel¬ 
fort. It means, also, that an inch of 
rain at Swift Current does not produce 
as many pounds of plant growth, or 
bushels of grain, as it would produce 
either at Saskatoon or at Melfort. Here, 
then, is a point of great importance: 
Climatic as well as actual soil dif¬ 
ferences exist between each of the soil 
zones in the prairie provinces, and they 
create significant changes in farm 
practice. 

We have noted the effect of parent 
material and of climate in forming 
soils. Now let us briefly examine the 
effect of the kind of vegetation on 
our grassland prairies. A considerable 
amount of humus has developed in 
these soils over the centuries, due part¬ 
ly to the fact that at certain seasons 
there is not enough moisture to bring 
about the complete decay and decom¬ 
position of the dead grass. The short¬ 
ness of the grass encourages this slow 
decomposition and dryness of the soil, 
which also leads to a much slower 
chemical activity in the soil itself. Un¬ 
der trees, however, it is cooler and 
there is also more moisture, which per¬ 
mits more complete decomposition of 
dead leaves and grass. This in turn 
produces chemicals which act on the 
minerals in the upper part of the soil 
so as to turn it into an ash grey layer, 
under which is a tough, heavy sub-soil. 
If grassland soil becomes covered with 
trees, it too begins to develop such a 
grey layer. From a practical point of 
view-> climate determines what crops 
we can grow and vegetation is import¬ 
ant in determining the cost of bringing 
the land under cultivation. Taken to¬ 
gether, the climate and vegetation of 
the past have been responsible for many 
soil characteristics which are important 
in determining farm practice. 

MOW, as to the effect of topography, 
“ or the lay of the land, on the 
formation of the soil. Most people have 
noticed that where coulees, creeks and 
rivers run in an east-west direction, 
the north bank is usually grass-covered 
and dry, while the south bank, which 
is moister, usually has a good deal more 
tree growth. This is because the north 
bank receives the direct, hot rays of 
the sun, making it warm and dry, like 
the Prairies. On the south bank, the 
sun’s rays strike at an angle, causing 
less evaporation and enabling the soil 
to retain more moisture. This brings 
about heavier tree and grass growth. 
Hills are sometimes seen on which grass 
grows on the south side and trees on 
the north side. Moreover, the soil on 
the grass-covered south slopes will be 
similar to prairie soil, while that on the 
tree-covered north slope will be more 
like the wooded soils. 

Road cuts through knolls also illus¬ 
trate effect of topography. On the 
tops of knolls the soil is shallow, be¬ 
coming deeper as one goes down the 
slope, with the deepest soil occurring in 
the hollows. Moisture runs toward the 
hollows, which keeps the knolls com¬ 
paratively dry and covered with scant 
growth, which in turn helps to main¬ 
tain the shallow depth of soil. These 
knolls, then, provide farm problems, 
since, being dry and less fertile, they 
prevent crops from maturing uniformly 
on rolling or undulating land. 

It has taken 10,000 to 15,000 years for 
the soils of the prairie provinces to 
form. We cannot afford to ruin them in 
a few decades. We should aim to use 
the soil so that its productivity will be 
maintained through our lifetime for 
use by our descendants. Farm science 
has proved that this is not only pos¬ 
sible but highly profitable. Let’s keep 
this soil we use. 

(Note: Dr. Bentley is Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Soils at the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton). , 
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• Like a doctor or lawyer, the 
modern Life Insurance salesman 
ascertains the necessary facts 
before he gives advice. Having 
before him the picture of an in¬ 
dividual’s future responsibilities, 
he then recommends the insur¬ 
ance plans best adapted to meet 
those requirements. 

Life insurance companies give 
their salesmen a thorough ground¬ 
ing in the principles and func¬ 
tions of Life Insurance. In addi¬ 
tion, the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada, with a 
membership of over 5,000 Life 
Insurance salesmen, has instituted 
a three year course of study for 
its members, which is establish¬ 
ing professional standards in life 
insurance selling. These studies 
lead to the designation "Charter¬ 
ed Life Underwriter” (C.L.U.). 

As you can see from the text 
books illustrated, those who are 
qualified Life Insurance salesmen 
study a variety of subjects which 
enable them to assume the role 
of Life Insurance counsellor with 
a truly professional background. 
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Ad. Index 

Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 
“X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 
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Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 


Name ___ 

Prov. ........ 


Numbers .....,. 

Please print plainly. 


Between 

Ourselves 

AFTER some of the good covers on 
■*"* recent issues of The Country Guide, 
it was with a feeling of disgust that I 
looked at the July cover. To picture a 
baby as flirting, with head tilted in the 
manner of a Hollywood glamour puss 
is repulsive to anyone who knows real 
children. The picture is most unnatural. 
I wonder where the artist found a 
model. The picture looks as if he hadn’t 
one. Please don’t give us any more of 
the like of that. Give us dogs, cats, 
horses, cows, flowers, trees—anything 
rather than that!—Anne Baehr, Wood¬ 
pecker, B.C. 

* * * 

|yiAYBE we would have done better to 
use the eloquent picture repro¬ 
duced on this page, sent to us by Elaine 
Howard, Marsden, Sask. Youth and 
Age. Referring, of course, to the con¬ 
trasts between the bay and the grey in 
appearance and attitude. And maybe 
Miss Howard’s contribution to the ef¬ 
fect of the picture might rate her a 
few fan letters without bringing down 
on her the heavy denunciation that 
fell on our little girl of the July cover. 

* * * 

/GENERALLY we pay no attention to 
anonymous letters, but this one in 
an envelope with a Melfort, Sask., post¬ 
mark pans us in a way we expected to 
be panned, so we give it the respect 
due to a properly authenticated letter. 
It starts with fair words. “If your new 
serial, “The Green Grass of Wyoming,” 
is as good as the two previous ones by 
the same author, you have made a good 
choice.” And then comes the blow. “But 
how does a publication which knows as 
much about shipping livestock as The 
Country Guide ought to, let an au¬ 
thor get away with the incredible story 
about shinning a colt from the Atlantic 
coast to Idaho in a crate on a flat car! 
The crate slips off the flat car and is 
destroyed, an important incident in the 
development in the story. My eye! My 
respect for the author’s inventiveness 
slips with worse results than what hap¬ 
pened to the contents of the car. You’ll 
have to do better than that next time.” 

* * * 

E portable still, to which we gave 
only a couple of column inches in 
the July issue, may turn out to be a 
revolutionary invention. But F. H. H. 
Lowe, of Ninette, Man., writes to say 
that 55 years ago a German, with the 
aid of a similar contrivance, manufac¬ 
tured alcohol from corn stalks, husks, 
potatoes, in fact anything which would 
ferment. The resulting extract could 
be retailed in those days as low at 16 
cents a gallon and can be utilized by or¬ 
dinary internal combustion engines. 
Mr. Lowe thinks the oil companies 
would be very much interested in this 
contrivance as it would help them 
powerfully in reducing the price of 
fuel, which now costs him 40 cents a 
gallon at the local pump. We are glad 
to pass the idea to them at no charge. 

* * * 

“WHY can’t you publish more ads like 
™ the one for Nugget Shoe Polish 
on page 49 of your July issue,” writes 
Joe McCrimmon. (This was the ad in 
which the acrobat was so anxious to 
show off his shoe shine that he insisted 
on wearing his street shoes for his 
tumbling act, with cruel results to his 
partner). “So many of the boys who 
were overseas got a kick out of the 
humor which the English were not 
afraid to put in their ads. No one who 
saw the ads for Guinness’ Stout during 
the war will ever forget them. They did 
a great deal to lift the corners of Eng¬ 
lish mouths in the years when there 
wasn’t much else to make them laugh. 
An ad like that will do more for your 
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paper among its readers than a good 
article.” 

We endorse your sentiment 100 per 
cent Joe, down to and including the 
word “laugh.” If you will fix it with the 
advertisers, who pay the shot, we will 
reserve unlimited space for humorous 
ads that come up to our high require¬ 
ments in other respects. 

* * * 

THE Guide is pleased to pay tribute 
* on its editorial page to the late 
Lord Bennett of Hopewell and Calgary, 
and Mickleham in the County of Sur¬ 
rey, or as he was irreverently called by 
Canadians in London, “Lord Bennett 
of Hopewell and points west.” Readers 
will note, however, that in listing the 
important legislation passed during his 
term of office, no reference is made to 
The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act. Which leads us to a bit of political 
back room gossip. 

This very useful piece of legislation 
was really born in the Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, during a conference between 
representatives of the three prairie 
provinces. Alberta had led the way by 
the previous enactment of debtor’s re¬ 
lief legislation, followed bv Saskatche¬ 
wan. While this provincial legislation 
did some good, cases initiated under it 
often came to deadlock because the 
province had no coercive powers in 
cases of this kind. 

At the Palliser meeting, J. E. Brown¬ 
lee representing Alberta, and M. A. Mc¬ 
Pherson, then attorney-general of Sas¬ 
katchewan, agreed on the necessity for 
federal legislation which would give 
referees the power to enforce their de¬ 
cisions. They roughed out the features 
which were subsequently embodied in 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act and laid their joint production be¬ 
fore the prime minister at the next 
Dominion-Provincial conference. 

Lord Bennett’s action was unexpec¬ 
tedly and violently hostile. He charged 
the two westerners with promoting 
radical legislation of the sort which 
was bringing the West into disrepute. 
The westerners took up the challenge 
with spirit and the other participants 
at the conference were treated to a bit 
of legal cloak and dagger which could 
have been provided only by men of the 
calibre of the three antagonists. 

Once away from the conference room 
the prime minister compared notes with 
Rod Finlayson, his secretary, who al¬ 
lowed that the discussion had been at 
cross purposes because the prime min¬ 
ister had not accurately understood the 
proposition put forward. R. B. made 
amends gracefully by calling the pro¬ 
vincial spokesmen separately to his of¬ 
fice, and the upshot was the Act which 
tempered the force of adversity to so 
many farmers who have since become 
securely established. 
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